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MOTIVE AND FREEDOM IN THE ACT OF FAITH 


GEORGE C. RING, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


bing properties of the act of faith—that it is an assent of the in- 
tellect, obscure from several viewpoints, certain above all others, 
yet a free assent—are proved with comparative ease. Only minor 
divergences of opinion likewise are encountered in the demonstration 
that the mind assents to revealed truths on the authority of God. 
Vexing difficulties, however, beset further exploration of the nature of 
the act, nor do all experts solve them in the same way. The dispute 
is, of course, a domestic one. Since Schleiermacher’s discovery of 
Gefiihisglaube, explanation of faith by scholars outside the fold has 
veered away from intellectualism. The postulate of autonomous 
inner light quite generally dominates, whether the particular explana- 
tion invokes “the testimony of the Holy Spirit” (Older Protestants), 
or asserts that “religion is independent of any historical fact” 
(Schweitzer), or protests against “revelation being put into us from 
outside” (Tyrrell), or defines faith as “spontaneous recognition of 
dogmas as the complement and satisfaction of our religious needs” 


(Blondel). 
THE PROBLEM 


All such strategy, which aims to capture the material object of 
faith by means other than the combined operations of intellect and 
will, is a futile caricature of the analysis elaborated by the Church’s 
theologians. Their analysis, while intransigently loyal to the light 
shed by revelation on the nature of faith, essays to harmonize the 
revealed data with known facts of human psychology. The har- 
monization depends on the solution of two interrelated problems. 
Firstly, since the act of faith is an act of the intellect and an assent to 
objective evidence, how can the act be free? Secondly, in what 
sense is the authority of God revealing the formal object and motive? 
Such it must be; yet it is equally certain that we may not reduce the act 
of faith to a syllogistic demonstration.- 

The solution here offered—and it is offered with a sincere salvo 
meliore judicio—consists in focusing several principles of epistemology 
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and psychology on the act of faith, and in pointing out their particular 
application to it. Three principles seem apposite—the nature of 
sufficient evidence, the nature of free assent, the nature of assent on 
authority. Examination of each will be attempted; then the conclu- 
sions which emerge will be brought to bear on the operations of our 
faculties in the acceptance of God’s revelation. 


NATURE OF SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 


What is objectively true becomes pabulum for the mind through 
objective evidence. Initially, sensible properties of external objects 
impress themselves upon proper sense organs; the imagination com- 
bines and photographs the impressions; then, in the alembic of the 
mind’s vis abstractiva, the photograph is transformed into immaterial 
idea and knowledge. Now, all this is very simple if the objective 
truth itself is as simple as the sheen of sunlight on a snow-covered 
field or the obvious mathematics of three black crows in the tree top. 
There the mind is constrained to admit the truth, nor may it hesitate. 
Objective truth, however, may be a complex of multitudinous details; 
moreover, it may be remote in time and place so that it cannot reach 
the mind directly, but solely through the roundabout of testimony. 
Testimony, too, may be more or less full. Various factors may thus 
decrease the clarity with which the truth is manifested. Does ob- 
jective evidence thereby become unattainable, and certitude on the 
facts of the case impossible? Not unless one choose to play the mar- 
tinet and demand too much. Grandchildren of the Blue and of the 
Gray argue about minor details of Chancellorsville, but there is sub- 
stantial agreement on the main facts of that heroic field. The example 
might be extended to take in a large acreage of the field of history; for 
human witness to facts is rarely so ideally comprehensive and clear as 
to leave no residue of obscurity. 

Nor does history furnish the only examples, but metaphysics as well. 
Cardinal Newman, premising that “we must take the constitution of 
the human mind as we find it, and not as we may judge it ought to be,” 
indicates how our theistic certitudes are acquired and held under condi- 
tions of concomitant obscurities. The obscurities are: 


. .. questions which have been solved without their solutions, chains of reason- 
ing with missing links, difficulties which have their roots in the nature of things, 
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and which are necessarily left behind in a philosophic inquiry because they cannot 
be removed, and which call for the exercise of good sense and for strength of will 
to put them down with a high hand as irrational and preposterous . . . a host of 
questions which must arise in every thoughtful mind and, after the best use of 
reason, must be deliberately set aside as beyond reason, as (so to speak) no-thorough- 
fares which, having no outlets themselves, have no legitimate power to divert us 
from the King’s highway, and to hinder the direct course of religious inquiry from 
reaching its destination, 


Even in proportion to mental keenness and thoroughness may be the 
apprehension of difficulties. Yet, where there is sound balance of 
judgment, difficulties will not inhibit assent, when sufficient weight of 
evidence lies in the scale. Assent is compatible with imprudent 
doubts, though not with prudent doubts. Scruples have as little 
right to halt the intellect in its conclusions as to paralyze the will in 
moral conduct. 

It seems important here to distinguish flatly two senses of the term 
moral certitude. In one sense the term is used of a preponderance 
of motives for an assent or of the state of the mind in possession of 
these motives. Thus I may be morally certain of the dispositions of a 
penitent, even though the possibility of my being mistaken is not ex- 
cluded. In epistemological usage, however, moral certitude means 
strict certitude, sc., an assent of the mind to a truth on motives which 
rule out, and are known to rule out, the possibility of the contrary 
being true. Thus, lam morally certain of a fact which properly quali- 
fied witnesses attest. The so-called moral laws, sc., certain constant 
norms manifested in the course of human conduct, guarantee the mind 
against error in this matter, just as the physical laws and metaphysical 
principles afford like guarantees in the other two species of strict 
certitude. 


NATURE OF FREE ASSENT 


When objective evidence is compelling, the mind needs must assent, 
as the eye must see what is before it in clear light. In the case of the 
sufficient evidence expiained above, the assent does not follow with a 
like inevitability. Instead, the assent is potentially free, insofar as 
in the circumstances the will may influence the intellect. Three 


1 J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent (New York: Longmans, 1895), p. 218. 
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contingencies may be considered. First, the matter to be judged 
may be a matter of indifference to the self-interest of the individual; 
secondly, it may be gratifying to self-interest; thirdly, it may be dis- 
tasteful to self-interest. In the first case, the will remains passive, 
allowing the intellect to elicit the certain assent warranted by the 
intrinsically sufficient worth of the evidence. In the second case, the 
will may add an accidental degree of firmness to the assent. In the 
third case, it is hardly arguable that the intellect fails to perceive the 
evidence at hand. In the language of logicians, this perception is the 
apprehensio comparativa, the seeing that the predicate is contained in 
the subject. Yet, the mental act is not perfected till assent supervenes, 
till the mind formally joins predicate to subject and rests in possession 
of a new certitude. Before assent is given the will must be reckoned 
with. If the individual belongs to the company blessed by the Christ- 
mas angels, his good will, despite self-interest, will order the intellect 
to disregard the unimportant obscurities in the evidence, and to as- 
sent to the unpleasant truth. Recalling, however, Cardinal Newman’s 
words, we appreciate how admirably suited are the ‘“‘no-thoroughfares”’ 
of the evidence to serve as talking-points in the propaganda of a will 
not rightly disposed. By directing attention from the clear lanes of 
evidence which converge in the conclusion to those which “have no 
outlets,” by wrongheadedly overemphasizing the importance of diff- 
culties unsolved or imperfectly solved, one may effect a suspension of 
judgment. In this sense the assent is said to be free libertate exercitit, 
insofar as the mind may assent or decline assent. Possibly, too, per- 
sistent lobbying on the part of a perverse will may in certain cases 
push through a judgment simply contradictory of the evidence (/ibertas 
specificationis). ‘To speak strictly, of course, freedom is predicated of 
the mind’s acts by extrinsic denomination derived from the freely 
acting will. 

To recapitulate: the two conditions for free assent are sufficiency 
(as opposed to cogency) in the objective evidence, self-interest with its 
spawn of prejudices in the judging subject. The will, having power to 
control the intellect’s attention, may forthrightly direct it toward the 
really sufficient motives for assent, under disregard of imprudent 
doubt and of prejudice. Reasonable and certain assent will follow. 
Or, the will may perversely concentrate the intellect’s powers upon an 
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insoluble residue of obscurities, and, by fostering these imprudent 
doubts, inhibit assent. 

“The long record of time”’ offers examples in confirmation of the 
foregoing doctrine. Clio is pictured holding a scroll but half-unrolled, 
to symbolize, one might say, the imperfection of historical documents. 
Events of the past, remote and complex in their circumstances, can 
be known through testimony. But the testimony is often not very 
abundant. Writings of a vanished past can be understood adequately 
only if we have acquaintance with the culture in which they originated. 
In the course of centuries meddlers may have altered records by inter- 
polation or excision. And, after all, the original witnesses were men 
with human limitations. Account must be taken of their want of 
accuracy, their enthusiasms, their nationalism perhaps, and their 
religious convictions. The causes and the course of the titanic struggle 
between the Empires of Liliput and Blefuscu were, no doubt, recorded 
quite diversely in the respective histories of the warring nations. 

Nor are we who read history free from prejudices springing from 
enthusiasm, nationalism, religious conviction, and the like. Of the 
working of prejudice in one particular field, that of the history of 
religions, Fr. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., speaks judiciously: 


The student of religions ...must keep his critical sense keenly awake, and 
especially be on guard against the personal equation. By this is meant the en- 
semble of subjective dispositions capable of impeding sound judgment of facts. 
Among such dispositions may be named: the limitations of one’s own intellectual 
ability, lack of experience, mental attitudes acquired from one’s environment, 
religious beliefs or disbelief. One may desire sincerely to be impartial. He will 
not be so, unless he constantly makes allowance for the influence of such personal 
factors on his judgments.” 


NATURE OF ASSENT ON AUTHORITY 


It should be clear, then, that historical assent well admits elements 
of voluntariety. Further analysis suggests the possibility of still 
other elements of the same. There is, first, an obscurity inseparable 
from truths accepted on authority. The mind does not perceive them 
directly, but knows them only through the eyes of others, as the poets 


2H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., L’Etude comparée des religions (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1929), II, 38-39. 
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knew the lovely towns of Carcassone and Boscobel. A personal equa- 
tion, moveover, cannot be overlooked in the analysis of submission to 
the authority. Though, obviously, authority is used here in a different 
sense than in the phrase “obedience to authority,” the personal likes 
and dislikes which make obedience easy or difficult are to be reckoned 
with in assent to testimony. It is one thing to hesitate to accept a 
witness’ statement when his information or veracity is genuinely ques- 
tionable; another, to refuse to believe him simply because “I do not 
like you, Dr. Fell.’’ Just as affection for one person may betray us 
into a willing and uncritical acceptance of his word, so personal bias 
against another may make us rule his statements out of court. The 
term “honorific assent” aptly expresses this aspect of assent on 
authority. 

The formal object of man’s cognitive acts is a quality inherent in 
an external object and capable of affecting a particular faculty. Sim- 
pler examples are the sensible qualities of material objects; a more com- 
plex example, the nexus or consequence which inheres in the premises 
of a reasoning process. Simple or complex, the formal object is (the 
definition rather eludes translation) ea ratio quae per se vel in se at- 
tingitur. Inhering in the material object, the formal object informs 
it, so that only through this cognoscible form does the faculty possess 
itself of the whole (material) object. In a judgment of the mind 
(e.g., “this golf-ball is white”), the formal object (roundness and 
whiteness) is also the motive of assent. 

The application of these logical principles to an act of assent on 
authority is important and illuminating. Here the material object 
is the statement of the witness. The statement indues credibility 
through being informed by the witness’ authority. It is his authority, 
his knowledge and veracity (not in the abstract, of course, but as here 
and now vouching for a statement) which constitutes the formal object. 
Insofar as the assent is ow authority, i.e., insofar as acceptance of the 
statement is meant, the formal object (authority of the witness speaking) 
is also the motive of assent. However, it would seem that the same 
cannot be said if assent fo authority is meant. In plainer words (and 
here we renew the salvo meliore judicio professed above), there is no 
motive of the intellectual order for the act by which I accept the wit- 
ness’ authority. I know his qualifications and I know what he asserts. 
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It is seen that it is reasonable to believe him. Yet it would seem that 
the immediate motive for my actually doing so is the volitional act: 
“T choose to honor his authority.”” Only in theory can I isolate the 
active elements of knowledge and veracity from the whole personal 
compound that is the witness. Were it possible to do so, impartial 
syllogistic procedure would regulate the assent after the following form: 
“Knowledge and veracity of witness checked. His statement in evi- 
dence. Statement accepted and filed away.” 

The witness is himself, I who hear his words am myself, and more 
than syllogistic consequence is required to make the twain meet. 
Father D’Arcy writes: ‘The intellect is the power to see things as 
they are and to possess them, but it is the man who judges, and in all 
judgments of worth he is exhibiting himself and interpreting through 
the light or darkness of his own character.’* “It is the man who 
judges,” and in belief it is the man who is judged, not exclusively 
his qualifications as a witness. 


APPLICATION TO THE ACT OF FAITH 


Among Catholics there is agreement that the evidence prerequisite 
to the act of faith is of the sufficient order, though exception is allowed 
for cogency of evidence in the minds, e.g., of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Apostles. Equally out of controversy is the fact that the act is an 
assent of the intellect and yet free. Thirdly, we believe the truths of 
faith because God has revealed them. The rest of this essay will 
attempt to elucidate these three points of evidence, freedom of assent, 
motive. The elucidation hopes to apply faithfully the epistemological 
and psychological principles already discussed, so that the act in 
its psychological aspects may not have to be classed as sui generis. 
The supernatural quality of the act does not enter directly into the 
present discussion. 


EVIDENCE IN THE ACT OF FAITH 


“Blessed are they that have not seen and have believed.” For 
God’s choice of mediate revelation instead of the way of individual 
illumination, the ultimate reason is His holy will. Yet, reasons of 
congruence do appear on consideration both of the needs of human 


3M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., The Nature of Belief (London: Sheed and Ward, 1931), p. 83. 
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society and of the soul’s individual good. If analogy be licitly drawn 
between natural and supernatural things, then an Ecclesia perennis 
teaching, ruling, and sanctifying will provide better for man’s super- 
natural life than autonomous individualism, however rugged. Besides, 
singular virtue and merit accrue to the acceptance of revelation through 
multiple human mediation. The living Church witnesses for each 
generation and in every land through the voice of its unity and holi- 
ness. Over it hovers a cloud of witnesses of every century back to 
the Twelve who were chosen in Galilee and sent forth to preach the 
glad tidings. Apostolic traditions and written records contain what 
God revealed when “‘in those days He spoke to us by His Son” (Hebr. 
1:2), and confirmed His revelation by “works that no other man 
hath done” (John 15:24). 

Through these credentials Christianity presents itself to the mind 
as credible, i.e., as worthy of being believed on God’s authority. The 
evidence is manifold and abundant, if by this is meant the multiplicity 
of separate indications pointing to the one fact of divine revelation. 
Still, for other reasons, Christian evidences furnish the almost ideal 
example of the sufficient, non-cogent evidence explained above. The 
evidence for Christian revelation is so intricate as to preclude manifes- 
tation to a finite mind with any high degree of clarity. Attention to 
one facet of the demonstration—for example, the preternatural char- 
acter of Gospel cures—detracts from clear apprehension of the rest. 
Nor, when the mind does approach a total conclusion, has it more 
than a confused recollection of the laborious stages of the journey. 

Furthermore, appreciation of the proofs would be easier, were the 
matter dealt with more germane to our everyday experience; but the 
matter is transcendent of our experience, an “evidence of things that 
appear not.” There is the mysterious phenomenon of prophecy, which 
puts into human minds prescience and on human tongues prediction 
of the future. The Messias, teaching with the personal authority of 
God, stirs in earth-bound minds “thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls.” At His word, the laws of nature, which circumscribe our 
experience, stand suspended. He demands faith in mysteries and a 
life of self-denial. All this divine manifestation was made in remote 
times and among a people whose cultural pattern is known but im- 
perfectly. Revelation’s record, finally, was consigned to ancient 
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documents and traditions, whose due interpretation requires critical 
acumen and scholarship. 

Nineteen centuries of apologetics attest the difficulty of the demon- 
stratio christiana. From Quadratus and Justin onward, together with 
insistence on the positive motives of credibility, is found awareness of 
perplexing difficulties, honest effort to cope with them. Even in the 
second century, Tertullian and Origen were called upon to defend the 
historical worth of the Gospels. Prophecies were assailed as falsifica- 
tions, miracles as magic art. The De Civitate Dei deals with a com- 
prehensive corpus of objections drawn from the philosophy and religion 
of dying paganism. In the Summa Contra Gentiles the supposed 
antinomies between philosophic and revealed truth are examined. 
The Reformers’ attack on Church unity branched off into attacks on 
the whole of the supernatural, so that for the last three centuries 
Christian apologetics has wrestled ceaselessly with protean objections 
on the fields of history, philosophy, and science. 


FREEDOM OF ASSENT IN THE ACT OF FAITH 


A question here arises: Is not the picture of Christian evidence, 
just finished, a canvas suitable only for the classroom of a clerical 
seminary? Domen really draw near to faith through such labyrinthine 
ways? Does the pastor in his convert class, the chaplain in the army 
camp, the average inquirer who reads Catholic books elaborate the 
demonstratio christiana after this fashion? If faith is to be a reasonable 
faith, it must be based upon the credentials which God as a matter of 
fact has given—credentials which are the same for all. Though 
apologetic art will study means to adapt arguments to times and per- 
sons, it cannot change the character of the arguments themselves. 
Neither will the accident of intellectual training in hearer or student 
transmute essentially the strength of an argument.‘ To all alike 
Providence offers divine revelation as sufficiently attested, that through 
the exercise of good will and the operation of grace all may share the 
blessing of those who have not seen and have believed. 


*We do not think it necessary to enter into the question whether children and 
the illiterate in general make the act of faith on the authority of parents and 
pastors ( fides relativa), or directly on divine authority (fides absoluta). Either opinion may 
be held without censure. The one that defends fides absoluta seems to the writer in every 
way the more probable. 
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Freedom in regard to the act of faith may be antecedent, immediate, 
consequent. Antecedently, when one suspects that Christianity is 
God’s revelation, one is obviously free to investigate its credentials. 
Consequently to embracing the faith, he is clearly free to live up to its 
obligations. Immediate freedom (freedom of the very act of assent) 
cannot be doubted. St. Paul’s canticle of faith praises the patriarchs 
for freely accepting God’s revelations (Hebr. 13). Zachary is punished 
with temporary blindness for not believing Gabriel’s words (Luke 
1:20). The Council of Trent is talking neither of the examination of 
credentials nor of faith working through charity, but of the assent 
itself of faith, when it states: “...fidem ex auditu concipientes, 
libere moventur in Deum, credentes vera esse, quae divinitus revelata 
et promissa sunt” (DB, 798). Then there is the explicit condemnation 
by the Vatican Council: “Si quis dixerit, assensum fidei christianae 
non esse liberum, sed argumentis humanae rationis necessario produci 
... anathema sit” (DB, 1814). 

In what, then, is immediate freedom of assent rooted? Objectively, 
in the sufficiency (as opposed to cogency) of the evidence that God has 
revealed, and in the honorific element which enters into an assent to 
authority. Subjectively, in a psychological “pattern interwoven of 
affective and intellectual factors” (D’Arcy). God, who could compel 
men to faith, chooses to invite them, to “hide his word from the wise 
and prudent and reveal it to little ones.” Grotius writes: 


It is the will of God to accept faith from us as obedience, and therefore He wills 
that the things He would have us believe shall not be as plain as the things we per- 
ceive by our senses and by demonstration, but only so far plain as to procure belief 
and to persuade a man who is not obstinately bent against it. Thus the Gospel is, 
as it were, a touchstone to try men’s honest dispositions.‘ 


After reasonable inquiry, informal or logically formal according to 
individual capacity and circumstances, Christianity is manifested as 
revealed by God. Assenting to this conclusion (the ultimate one of 
apologetics), the intellect does so freely, for sufficiency of evidence 
does not enforce assent. Logically and psychologically, this conclu- 
sion is several steps removed from the act of faith proper, being sepa- 
rated from it by the judicia credibilitatis et credentitatis and by the 


5 Hugo Grotius, De Veritate Religionis Christianae, II ad finem. 
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pius credulitatis affectus. However, the intrinsic character of the 
apologetic evidence (sc., its sufficiency) is apperceived during these 
subsequent acts and contributes to their freedom. 

Co-operating with the objective element of evidential sufficiency is 
the subjective element, “the pattern interwoven of affective and 
intellectual factors.”’ For the judgment which we call the act of faith 
does not deal with matters indifferent to the self. In it the intellect 
bows submissively to authority and accepts truths not perceived. 
Implicit in it, too, is acceptance of moral obligations unpleasant to 
nature. The challenge, therefore, to the surrender of faith alerts the 
defense line of the soul’s prejudices. Educational influences, e.g., the 
rationalistic and materialistic tradition in Western education, have 
filled minds with specious presuppositions hostile to the supernatural. 
Nor does it greatly matter whether such presuppositions result from 
the indoctrination of formal education or have been contracted from 
the atmospheric influence of popular literature. To quote Butler’s 
Analogy: “If persons who have picked up these objections from 
others, and take for granted they are of weight, will not give the time 
and attention which are necessary to examine them and to get right 
information . .. they will remain in ignorance and error, just as they 
will in regard to common scientific facts about which they do not take 
pains to inform themselves.”* Levity of mind, sloth, and indifference 
to things of the spirit are not rare, even among those who are keen 
enough about their temporal affairs. Moral prejudices may not be as 
gross as those of a polygamous African savage, yet for many the strict- 
ness of the Christian code and its intransigent demands for reform of 
life prove a stumbling-block. 

Does disinclination to assent really prevent the mind from seeing 
where the truth lies? Christ said of the Jews: “If I had not done 
among them the works that no other man hath done, they would not 
have sin; but now they have both seen and hated both me and my 
Father” (John 15:24). It is hard to understand how, when sufiicient 
evidence is before the mind’s eye, perception can fail to result; for 
that is the nature of the mind. Perception, however, is only inchoative 
judgment (apprehensio comparativa). What prejudice can inhibit is 
the formal judgment (assensus). Prejudice, speaking through the 


6 Joseph Butler, Analogy of Religion (New York: Harper, 1894), p. 269. 
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will, first imposes a moratorium on assent. Then the mind is badgered 
into re-examination of the evidence, or rather of the difficulties and 
partial obscurities which incrustate the body of proven facts. Is not 
the miracle narrative of the Gospels a strange and implausible interlude 
in history’s matter-of-fact record? Does not one sense unreality in 
the accounts of Jesus’ apparitions after His death? Why are the 
excellent Roman historians of the period silent about the extraordinary 
events alleged to have occurred in a province of the Empire? The 
will can apply closure to all scrupulous debate on imprudent doubts by 
a peremptory: “Do it now,” enjoining a reasonable and prudent assent 
to the real evidence for revelation. Failing to do so, it will leave the 
mind to wander, or, to speak more precisely, will positively impel it to 
wander in a cul-de-sac. The total result will be final refusal of assent 
(libertas exercitii) or perhaps even contrary assent (libertas specifi- 


cationis). 
AUTHORITY AND MOTIVE IN THE ACT OF FAITH 


Faith is an act of assent elicited by the intellect and commanded by 
the will, having for its material object revealed truths and for its 
formal object the authuiity of God revealing—thus far Catholic 
theologians agree. The point of difficulty and of divergence of opinion 
is the manner in which the authority of God revealing moves thé intel- 
lect to the assent of faith. To avoid the inadmissible doctrine that it 
does so as a rationally demonstrated premise logically inducing a con- 
clusion (thus reducing the act of faith to a syllogistic demonstration), 
Suarez holds that in the act of revealing truths God reveals (actu exer- 
cito) His authority. Thus I could believe by an act of faith that God 
is revealing, and the unpleasant “‘premise to conclusion” difficulty 
would be obviated. Regretfully we must confine quotation to one 
brief extract: 


Deus, dicendo aliquid, eo ipso dicit se esse veracem in eo quod affirmat, nam 
hac ratione inducit ad credendum illud dictum esse verum, et consequenter etiam 
dicit ita se esse veracem, ut mentiri nullo modo possit; nam hoc titulo obligat ad 
credendum illud tanquam infallibile, et ideo, ex intrinseca natura talis fidei et talis 
objecti nascitur ut idem testimonium, quod sufficit ad credendum rem revelatam, 
sufficiat ad credendum ipsum revelantem esse veritatem quae fallere non potest.’ 


7 Suarez, Tractatus de Fide Theologica, disp. III, sect. 6, n. 8. 
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Although Suarez defends his thesis of simultaneous and inseparable 
revelation of formal and material object on the principle that “this 
belongs to the transcendent excellence of the divine truth, and that 
therefore the cognition here involved cannot be compared with any 
other,” it is preferable, if at all possible, to avoid such introduction of 
the sui generis element. It would seem that the psychology of assent 
on testimony requires that the knowledge and veracity of God and the 
fact that it is He who speaks must be proved and known aliunde, that 
they cannot be taken as revealed actu exercito. Conscious of the diffi- 
culties of his position, Suarez frankly appeals to ‘‘magnum fidei mys- 
terium.”’ 

Cardinal de Lugo seeks to solve the problem by a theory of imme- 
diacy of assent. Two judgments, both immediately evident (!), pre- 
pare the assent. The one: “If the omniscient and truthful God speaks, 
His words are to be accepted as infallibly true.”” The other: ‘“The 
Church’s teaching, approved by diverse and great miracles and prophe- 
cies, adhered to by such multitudes of the wise and prudent, is God’s 
revelation.”” The mind, with these truths before it, does not. need to 
reason and conclude, but immediately perceives both that God has 
revealed and what He has revealed. To have Cardinai de Lugo’s own 
words: 


Non assentitur intellectus discurrendo et inferendo unum ex alio et dicendo: 
‘haec est Dei revelatio, quia Ecclesia auctoritate humana proponit, quia miracula 
confirmant, etc.’ Sed considerat ex una parte totam illam Ecclesiae propositionem, 
martyrum testimonium, miracula, etc., tanquam unum extremum illius assensus, 
et ex alia parte doctrinam Dei, et comparat inter se sine ullo discursu haec duo 
extrema, inter quae invenit tantam connexionem, ut ex ipsa apprehensione et 
comparatione extremorum sine ullo discursu possit elicere assensum immediatum 
quo dicat: ‘haec est doctrina Dei’ seu ‘hoc proponitur mihi ex parte Dei.’® 


Repeatedly throughout his discussion, de Lugo speaks of the super- 
natural virtue of faith as possessed by the one whose act of faith he is 
analyzing. This supposition most likely colors the explanation offered 
for the act. Toa Catholic, whose mental reflexes have been so rightly 
and so loyally formed a genibus, the judgment that the Church is the 
depositary and voice of God’s revelation is so unquestioned as to seem 
immediately evident. But this is only seeming, not actuality; for in 


8 Joannes de Lugo, Tractatus de Virtute Fidei Divinae, disp. I, sect. 7, n. 124. 
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logical fact that judgment is the conclusion laboriously demonstrated 
by the whole of apologetics. 

In more modern times, an explanation has been elaborated, whose 
tessera is that the authority of God revealing is an objectum formale 
quo, standing extra lineam fidei. In the words of Stentrup: 


Motivumassensus fidei in actu secundo non est testimonium Dei infallibile 
absolute consideratum, sed est idem testimonium Dei relative prae mente movenda 
spectatum, ideoque iis propemodum circumvestitum, quibus menti cognoscibile 
redditur eique apparet. Haec autem, quibus testimonium infallibile Dei menti 
cognoscibile redditur, aperte ad motivum non spectant, ut aliquid quod constituit, 
sed ut aliquid quod ipsum manifestat et patefacit.® 


The mind, in other words, knows from apologetic reasoning that God 
has revealed, and also recognizes that it is becoming and obligatory to 
believe the truths revealed. This apologetic cognition is admittedly 
natural, mediate, and extra lineam fidei. It serves the purpose, accord- 
ing to the defenders of the theory, of manifesting to the mind the 
motive for faith, but is itself no part of the motive. Apologetic cogni- 
tion, as it were, drops back and ceases to influence the consummation 
of the act of faith. This consummation consists wholly in the mind, 
with the authority of God before it, assenting to the truths revealed. 
Intra lineam fidei, the authority of God revealing is not attained by the 
mind, i.e., it is not an objectum formale quod but an objectum formale quo. 
To illustrate the possibility of such mediateness in a formal object, 
Pesch has recourse to an analogy: “In actu justitiae jus creditoris est 
objectum, quo movetur debitor ad solvenda debita, sed non est objec- 
tum formale, quod per se vult; immo potest, salva justitia, velle ut 
hoc jus non existat.’’!® 

Two objections occur to the theory. Psychologically anomalous is 
an intellectual act which does not attain, and indeed primo et per se, 
its formal object. Then, the ingenious phrase, “patefactio motivi,” 
does not seem to solve the radical difficulty of the whole problem. It 
would seem that, when the mind passes on to the acceptance of the 
revealed truths, it cannot shut its eyes to the fact that its motive is 
known only naturally and mediately. With this consciousness upon 
it, how does the mind accept these truths otherwise than as conclusions 
of a process of natural reasoning? 


® Ferdinand Stentrup, S.J., Praelectiones de Fide, Thes. 31. 
10 Christian Pesch, S.J., Praelectiones Dogmaticae, VIII, n. 342. 
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Omitting still other explanations, we conclude with one, also of recent 
date, which bases a solution on close analysis of the nature of free 
assent. With sufficient evidence at hand that God has revealed, 
three possibilities arise: the will may inhibit assent to the fact and 
acceptance of the truths revealed; the mind, if left alone by the will, 
may elicit an historical assent and believe the truths on authority 
sufficiently manifested: both acts will have the quality of moral certi- 
tude, and belief will be strictly proportioned in firmness to the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence (actus fidei scientificae) ; the will may positively 
command the mind to believe the truths on God’s authority. This 
command may be to a belief proportioned in firmness to the sufficient 
evidence or toone more firm. In the latter case, it must be understood 
that certain reflex acts intervene. The religious benefits of light, 
peace, eternal reward will be weighed (ratio boni). The obligation of 
submitting to God will be realized (ratio debiti). Reflexly, too, and 
most importantly, the mind will appreciate the right of God, the ulti- 
mate ground of all truth, to unwavering faith. 

“We are not the children of withdrawing unto perdition, but of faith 
to the saving of the soul’ (Hebr. 10:39). The act of faith is self- 
expression at its finest. Mind and will reach upward to the light which 
clarifies and supplements the truths learned by experience and reason. 
“Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem.” The soul rests its certainties 
upon uncreated and indefectible Truth. All the cool reasonableness 
of apologetic demonstration, of course, precedes as an indispensable 
condition. But once God is known to have spoken, His dignity as 
witness demands an assent firm beyond all others. Such an assent is 
unique among the mind’s acts; but the phenomenon of God speaking 
to man is itself unique among phenomena manifested to our cognitive 
faculties. To submit to His authority is the privilege He offers to our 
highest faculties. Since it is privilege and not compulsion, the will 
must be the hegemon in this honorific assent, positively and imme- 
diately moving the intellect to believe Him with a firmness literally 
unique, strictly super omnia. 

Previous remarks on assent /o and on authority and on the relation 
of formal to material object, are here apposite. First, as in every 


4 The explanation here offered is essentially that of A. Straub, S.J., De Analysi Fidei, 
and L. Lercher, S.J., Imstitutiones Dogmaticae, I. 
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assent on testimony, so in the act of faith the mind terminates primo 
et per se in the formal object (God revealing); in the material object 
(Trinity, Incarnation, etc.) through, and precisely as informed by, 
the formal object. Objectively, the two constitute an indivisible com- 
posite, which subjectively is attained by one indivisible act. As theo- 
logians, of course, we can separate our discussion of the Trinity from 
that of the authority of God. Secondly, in the assent to God revealing, 
the will and mind make articulate man’s whole loyal disposition toward 
God, just as in refusal of assent they conspire with multiple disloyal 
prejudices to deny Him His right. Faith is a deliberate human act of 
choosing to honor God. 

The authority of God revealing is thus the formal object quod at 
which the act of faith terminates. Insofar, however, as the act is free 
and super omnia firmus, this same authority is not, to speak strictly, 
the motive which immediately and causaliter determines the assent. 
It would be so were we talking of an act of scientific faith. Since, 
though, we deal with the free act of faith super omnia firmus, there does 
not appear in the act a motive, properly so-called, of the intellectual 
order. Previously (as motiva latiore sensu of the act of faith and as 
indispensable conditions for it), perceptions are had that it is prudent 
and of obligation to believe with transcendent firmness our God reveal- 
ing to us. But what here and now moves the intellect to honor the 
divine authority is the command of the will. 

“Cum homo a Deo tanquam creatore et Domino suo totus dependeat 
et ratio creata increatae Veritati penitus subjecta sit, plenum revelanti 
Deo intellectus et voluntatis obsequium fide praestare tenemur” (DB, 
1789). Our faith is an act wholly reasonable because of “divinae 
revelationis signa certissima et omnium intelligentiae accommodata” 
(DB, 1790). It is an assent firmer than all others by reason of Him 
on whom it rests. It is a supreme act of self-expression and self- 
realization, which with perfect freedom attains and clings to Truth 
itself. In this light of life we walk not in darkness. 
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TRADITION AND THE ROMAN ORIGIN OF THE 
CAPTIVITY LETTERS 


JOHN T. CURRAN, S.J. 
Alma College 


I" MODERN discussions upon the place of composition of the four cap- 
tivity letters it is commonly asserted that Rome and the period of 
St. Paul’s imprisonment described in the last chapter of Acts have the 
support of tradition. No one, of course, will deny that the Roman 
origin of the captivity letters is in some sense a teaching of tradition. 
But tradition is a word of many meanings, and the same may be said of 
traditional interpretation. It is the purpose of this paper to examine 
the character of the traditional interpretation which locates St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Philippians, to the Colossians, to the Ephesians, and 
his note to Philemon, in the first Roman captivity. 

Now there is no denying that the Roman origin of these letters is the 
teaching of tradition, at least in the sense that this thesis has been 
constantly maintained by Greek and Latin exegetes ever since the sixth 
century. But it has long been recognized that the productions of later 
exegesis are for the most part mere compilations or recompilations from 
writings of the late fourth and early fifth centuries. Thus later Greek 
exegesis goes back in general to the time of St. John Chrysostom: the 
catenists simply quarried blocks of comment from Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, and other leaders of the preceding age of exegesis. Latin com- 
mentators in like manner are largely dependent on Ambrosiaster, often 
cited as Ambrose, and on St. Jerome. And the wide influence of 
Pelagius’ commentaries—an influence exercised largely through the 
medium of Pseudo-Jerome and Pseudo-Primasius—has been more 
fully understood only in recent years. 

In the main, therefore, our inquiry may be limited to the leading 
exegetes, Greek and Latin, at the close of the fourth and in the early 
fifth centuries. To be sure, there were commentators before Ambro- 
siaster and Chrysostom; but, as we shall see, the Latin works of Vic- 
torinus Afer have nothing positive on our subject. As for the Greek 
commentators, the works of such men as Didymus, Eusebius of Emesa, 
Apollinaris of Laodicea, Acacius of Caesarea, Diodorus of Tarsus, 
Severian of Gabala, and the rest, are in great part lost; what remains 
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comes down to us in the fragmentary citations of Catenae. These 
fragments, critically edited in 1933 by K. Staab,! furnish little informa- 
tion on their authors’ views as to the locus of the captivity letters. As 
for still earlier writers, there are some notices in Origen’s commentary 
on Romans that bear on our subject. And as there is a chance that 
the Marcionite Prologues go back to the second century, the evidence 
of these short notes must also be consulted. 

Perhaps it would be handier for purposes of reference to group the 
views of the various writers letter by letter. Unfortunately, the nature 
of the evidence is such as to make it more convenient to discuss in turn 
the views of each commentator on all four letters. Moreover, it will 
be advisable now and then to note commentators’ views on points 
somewhat outside the scope of our main problem. Thus we may have 
to take notice of a writer’s position on the time and place of other 
Pauline letters or on the general question of Paul’s captivities in Rome. 
We shall start with the Greek authorities. 

THE GREEK SOURCES 

The Marcionite Prologues.—It is with some hesitation that we place 
these prologues at the head of our Greek documentation. True, the 
theory first proposed by Dom de Bruyne? as to the Marcionite origin 
of the Pauline prologues found in the oldest Vulgate manuscripts has 
been very generally accepted. According to that theory—a theory 
independently advanced by Corssen and expounded by Harnack— 
the prologues were originally written around the middle, or in the 
second half, of the second century, and probably by Marcion himself. 
An alternative explanation of the prologues was given by W. Mundle in 
1925. Understanding the prologues in an entirely Catholic sense, 
Mundle accounts for these short notes as developments of certain 
themes stressed in Ambrosiaster. Latin in origin, the prologues would 
belong probably to the fifth century, at any rate some time between 
Ambrosiaster and Codex Fuldensis. Mundle’s thesis received an 
enthusiastic welcome from Lagrange.* 

1K. Staab, Pauluskommentare aus der griechischen Kirche (Neutestamentliche Abhand- 
lungen, XV; Miinster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1933). 

2 Donatien de Bruyne, O.S.B., “‘Prologues bibliques d’origine Marcionite,” Revue 
bénédictine, XXIV (1907), 1-16. 

3M. J. Lagrange, O.P., “Les prologues prétendus Marcionites,”’ Revue biblique, XXXV 
(1926), 161-73; cf. also W. Mundle, ‘‘Die Herkunft der ‘marcionitischen’ Prologe zu den 
paulinischen Briefen,” Zeits. fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXIV (1925), 56-77. 
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Without taking sides in this controversy, we may be permitted to 
discuss the prologues at this place. Even today the theory of Mar- 
cionite origin seems still to hold the field. Of course, due note must 
be taken of the fact that the documents are probably Latin in origin 
and to be dated in the fifth century. At all events one must admit 
that there are some interesting statements in them on the history of 
Paul’s captivity letters. 

The extant prologue to Ephesians reads as follows: ‘“Ephesii sunt 
Asiani. hi accepto verbo veritatis perstiterunt in fide. hos conlaudat 
apostolus, scribens eis ab urbe Roma de carcere per Tychicum dia- 
conum.’’* If the prologues are a work of the fifth century, this form 
of prologue VI is certainly to be accounted genuine. ‘Those, however, 
who maintain their Marcionite origin, follow Dom de Bruyne in regard- 
ing as secondary and recensional the form of prologue VI quoted above. 
They attempt a reconstruction of it on the basis of comparisons appar- 
ently implied in the following Colossian prologue and in accordance 
with Marcion’s known views on the addressees of Ephesians. As re- 
constructed it would read: “Laudiceni sunt Asiani. hi praeventi 
erant a pseudoapostolis . . . ad hos non accessit ipse apostolus . . . hos 
per epistolam recorrigit....” But less effort is made to determine 
what information had been conveyed on the place of origin of “‘Laodi- 
ceans” (= Ephesians). 

At all events, the companion letter to the Colossians is said in pro- 
logue VII to have been written at Ephesus during a captivity of the 
Apostle in that city: “apostolus iam ligatus scribit eis ab Epheso.” But 
the two remaining captivity letters are put in the Roman captivity. 
While, of course, it is impossible on intrinsic grounds to suppose that 
Colossians and Philemon originated at different places, it is still a 
matter of some significance that mention should be made of an Ephe- 
sian captivity of the Apostle, and that one of his letters should be 
assigned to that date. 

If the prologues are really Marcionite and belong to the second 
century, they provide very early attestation to a captivity not men- 
tioned in Acts though postulated by many modern exegetes. Here it 
should be observed that there is nothing specifically Marcionite in the 


*A. von Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelium vom fremden Golt (Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, XLV; 2d ed.; Leipzig: Hinrich, 1924), p. 129*. The prologues may also be 
found, e.g., in Lagrange, op. cit., pp. 161 f. 
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place indications of the prologues. Thus the Epistle to the Galatians is 
said to have been written at Ephesus and that to the Romans at 
Corinth. Again, the prologues state that the two letters to the Thes- 
salonians were written at Athens—a view which, based no doubt on an 
inference from I Thess. 3:1, recurs frequently in other documents. 

But if, on the other hand, the prologues are a fifth century produc- 
tion, the case is different but significant in another way. Here we must 
anticipate what we shall see when we come to Ambrosiaster and the 
other early Latin commentators. If the non-Marcionite explanation 
of the prologues is correct, if Ambriosiaster was used in their composi- 
tion, one thing at least is certain: The place indications in the prologues 
were not borrowed from Ambrosiaster, a commentary notoriously defi- 
cient in such matters. And given the immense prestige enjoyed by the 
commentaries of Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and Pelagius in Latin Christen- 
dom, it is difficult to imagine a Latin of the fifth or early sixth century 
inventing an Ephesian origin for Colossians. Indeed, after Jerome’s 
day, a Latin would hardly differentiate the place of origin of Colossians 
from that of the other captivity letters. Dependence on an earlier 
authority, as old as, or older than, Ambrosiaster, would seem to be 
indicated. 

Origen.—Of Origen’s commentaries on the captivity letters only 
fragments remain, and these, thanks to citations in various Ca/enae. 
However, J. Gregg was able to reconstruct out of these scattered mate- 
rials a fairly large part of the commentary on Ephesians. But, un- 
fortunately for our purpose, the catenists were chiefly interested in 
passages of doctrinal content. Still one fact emerges from the re- 
stored commentary on Ephesians: Though the biblical text Origen 
employed in writing the commentary omitted the words é& ’Egéow 
(Eph. 1:1),5 he himself regarded the epistle as addressed to the Ephe- 
sians. So wherever he placed the composition of this epistle, Ephe- 
sus at any rate is ruled out. 

Origen’s commentary on Romans (A.D. 246), which comes down to 
us mainly in Rufinus’ translation, has some interesting information on 
Philippians. In the preface to that commentary, he states that Philip- 


* This is evident from the character of Origen’s comments on Eph. 1:16 (ed. Gregg, 
Journal of Theological Studies, I11 [1901-2], 235). But Origen himself refers to the letter 
as “Ephesians.” 
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pians was written before I Corinthians; for it was his principle that 
Paul appears more perfect in each succeeding letter: the later the letter, 
the more perfect the Apostle appears. Thus apropos of I Cor. 9:27 
he says of Paul, “erat quidem in magnis profectibus; aliquid tamen de 
se velut nutabundus eloquitur....”” Then he continues: 


Sed et ad Philippenses scribens, quiddam in se minus adhuc esse illius, quam 
postea assecutus est, perfectionis ostendit, cum dicit conformari se morti Christi, 
‘si quomodo occurrat in resurrectionem, quae est a mortuis’ [Phil. 3:11]. Non 
enim diceret ‘si quomodo,’ si ei iam tunc res indubitata videretur. Sed et in con- 
sequentibus eiusdem epistolae haec eadem ostendit. . . .* 


There follow quotations of Phil. 3:12 ff. 

If Origen held this view consistently, he must be regarded as dating 
Philippians long before Paul’s Roman captivity. For he is clear on 
the sequence of the earlier letters: I Corinthians, he holds, was written 
a considerable time before II Corinthians; II Corinthians preceded 
Romans;’ Romans, in turn, was written at Corinth prior to the Apos- 
tle’s departure for Palestine at the close of the third missionary ex- 
pedition.® 

Granted that Origen’s argumentation is quite subjective, one must 
at the same time admit that he felt he was permitted to hold this early 
dating of Philippians. Would he have done so in face of a well-defined 
tradition placing the composition of Philippians at Rome? Certainly, 
in the matter of the authorship of the Gospels, he shows himself a man 
of tradition. So, too, in the question of Paul’s authorship of Hebrews, 
he defers to the tradition handed down from “the men of old’ (oi 
apxaior &vdpes).2 We shall have occasion later, when we are discussing 
St. Jerome’s views, to return to Origen’s position on Philippians. 

St. John Chrysostom.—By common consent Chrysostom stands first 
among the major patristic commentators of St. Paul. A disciple of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and a fellow-student of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
he holds a position in Greek exegesis that is quite unique. The fore- 
most representative, probably, of the Antiochian school, he is himself 


® Origen-Rufinus, Comment. in epist. ad Rom., praef. (PG, XIV, 834 B-C). 

7 Loc. cit. 

8 Ibid., 835 B-C; cf. also Comm. in Rom. 15:23 (PG, XIV, 1271 A). 

® Hom. in epist. ad Heb. fragmentum, in Eusebius’ Historia ecclesiastica, VII, c. 25, n. 13 
(ed. Schwartz, CGS Berol., Euseb. Tom. II-2, 580). 
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in turn the fountainhead of a great exegetical tradition that dominates 
the following ages. Naturally, then, it is of great importance to deter- 
mine exactly the position of this great doctor in our present problem. 

First of all, Chrysostom was very conscious of the fact that several 
of Paul’s letters had been written from captivity. In his preface to 
the homilies on Colossians he makes this statement: ‘While all the 
letters of Paul are holy, there is something more to those sent out when 
Paul was in prison: such is the letter to the Ephesians, such the letter 
to Philemon, such the letter to Timothy, such the letter to the Philip- 
pians, such is this present letter [to the Colossians].”"° Here, of 
course, Chrysostom is including Il Timothy among the captivity let- 
ters. Although that letter lies outside our present inquiry, reference 
will occasionally be made to it by reason of its connection with the 
question of Paul’s second Roman captivity. 

We may first take up Chrysostom’s views on the place of composition 
of Philippians. There is a rather complete discussion of this question 
in the preface to the homilies on Philippians. The passage, though 
lengthy, must be quoted; its importance lies in the fact that in it we 
have a clear picture of Chrysostom’s approach to our problem. 


At the time that Paul was writing to them [viz., the Philippians], it happened 
that he was in chains. That is why he says in the letter ‘so that the chains I bear 
for the sake of Christ have become manifest in all the praetorium’ [Phil. 1:13], 
giving the name ‘praetorium’ to the royal palace of Nero. At any rate, Paul was 
in chains and then freed: this he indicates in his letter to Timothy: ‘At my /irst 
defense no one came to my support, but all forsook me; may it not be laid to their 
charge...’ [II Tim. 4:16-17]. So the chains to which Paul refers preceded that 
defense. As for Timothy’s absence at that time, the fact is clear: ‘At my first 
defense no one came to my support.’ Writing in this fashion Paul makes the point 
clear. Paul would not have written this to Timothy if Timothy knew about the 
matter. Now the fact that Timothy was actually with Paul at the time this 
letter [to the Philippians] was written, is clear from Paul’s own statement, ‘I hope 
in the Lord Jesus soon to send Timothy to you’ [Phil. 2:19], and again, ‘I hope in 
the Lord Jesus to send him to you as soon as I see how things stand 
with me’ [Phil. 2:23]. 

Paul was indeed freed of his chains, and later on he was put in chains again after 
he had visited the Philippians. . . .! 


10 Jn Col. 1:1, hom. I, n. 1 (PG, LXII, 299); the column numbers are always to Migne’s 


Greek text of Chrysostom. 
" Comment. in epist. ad Philipp., arg., n. 1 (PG, LXII, 177-79). 
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It is Chrysostom’s clear teaching in this long passage that Philippians 
was written during Paul’s first Roman captivity. Though he speaks 
of Paul’s captivity without naming Rome, he states at once that the 
praetorium (Phil. 1:13) is to be identified with the palace of Nero. 
Later, when he reaches this same text in the body of the commentary, 
he merely remarks, “‘For at that time this was the name given to the 
royal palace.”!” 

The reference to the “members of Caesar’s house’’ (Phil. 4:22) is 
interpreted in a similar manner. It is this latter passage that he 
stresses in his preface to the homilies on Romans—a preface which also 
serves as a general introduction to the Pauline letters. ‘There he makes 
this statement: “‘It was from Rome that Paul wrote to the Philippians; 
that is why he says, ‘All the saints greet you, especially those of 
Caesar’s house.’ ”! 

And now for the great exegete’s views on the remaining captivity 
letters. In the general preface to Romans he states that Philemon is 
among Paul’s last letters. His basis for this assertion is the expression 
“Paul an old man” (Phm.9). Incidentally, it may be noted, Chrysos- 
tom is guilty of exaggeration in taking that expression as meaning that 
Paul was then “bordering on extreme old age”’ (pds yap éoxaTw ynpg). 
While in the preface to Romans Chrysostom does not say in so many 
words that Philemon is a Roman composition, that point is clearly 
implied by the general context. In his commentary on Philemon he 
is quite explicit on the Roman origin of the letter. In the preface of 
this commentary he notes that the slave Onesimus came to Paul, then 
a prisoner at Rome, and in the discussion of Phm. 4, Chrysostom com- 
ments on the great distance of Phrygia from Rome." 

The interrelation of Philemon and Colossians makes it advisable to 
call attention to one or two other views of Chrysostom on this docu- 
ment. He infers that the slave owner Philemon resided at Colossae; 
for with the majority of commentators, he identifies the Epaphras of 


2 In Phil., hom. Il, c. 2 (PG, LXII, 192). We may note that neither Chrysostom’s 
seeming identification of the Epaphroditus of Philippians with the Epaphras of Colossians 
nor his views on Epaphroditus’ journeys seem to have influenced his position on the locus 
of Philippians. 

8 In epist. ad Rom., arg., n. 1 (PG, LX, 393). 4 Loc. cit. 

5 In epist. ad Philem., hom. II, n. 1 (PG, LXII, 708). 
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Phm. 23 with the man of that name mentioned in Colossians. Other 
points of contact between the two letters are noted. Thus the identity 
of the Archippus of Phm. 3 with the man of that name at Col. 4:17 is 
likewise pointed out.’’ It is rather curious that in Chrysostom’s 
preface to Romans a certain stress is laid on the priority of Philemon 
to Colossians, a priority based in some way on the journey of Onesimus 
and Tychicus to Colossae (Col. 4:7) ;!8 still, this priority, as we shall see, 
was not understood to involve any great length of time. 

On the Epistle to the Colossians Chrysostom is quite explicit. The 
letter was written at Rome during Paul’s imprisonment. But here 
again, if it is to be properly evaluated, Chrysostom’s position must be 
studied in his own words. His discussion of the problem is to be read 
in the preface to his homilies on Colossians. His rather involved state- 
ment runs as follows: 


This letter [to the Colossians] seems to be later than that to the Romans. For 
while he wrote that letter before he had visited the Romans, this letter was written 
after he had already seen the Romans and at a time when he was near the end of 
his preaching career. This is evident for the following reason. In the letter to 
Philemon he uses the expression ‘being such, Paul an old man’ [Phm. 9] in his plea 
for Onesimus. Now it is in this letter [to the Colossians] that he sends Onesimus 
[back to Philemon] as he himself indicates in the words ‘with Onesimus, the faith- 
ful and beloved brother’ [Col. 4:9]—calling him ‘faithful and beloved’ and a 
‘brother.’ So, too, it is in this letter that he makes the bold statement ‘from the 
hope of the gospel which you have heard, the gospel that has been preached in the 
whole creation under heaven’ (Col. 1:23]; for that preaching took a long time. 

And this [Colossian] letter is, I think, earlier than that to Timothy which was 
written on towards Paul’s death. For in the latter epistle he says, ‘I am already 
being poured out in sacrifice’ [II Tim. 4:6]. As for the letter to the Philippians, 
it was earlier than this [letter to the Colossians]; for in the Philippian letter Paul 
was, it appears, in the first stage of his imprisonment at Rome.!® 


A few remarks on this long passage. The relation of Colossians to 
Philemon is once again brought out, this time in the person of Onesimus 
who is mentioned in both letters. In his general preface to Romans, 
Chrysostom had already excluded the possibility of another Onesimus. 


6 [bid., hom. III, n. 1 (cols. 715-16). 17 Tbid., hom. I, n. 1 (col. 705). 
18 In epist. ad Rom., hom. I, n. 1 (PG, LX, 393). 
19 In epist. ad Coloss., hom. I, n. 1 (PG, LXII, 299-300). 
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He will return to this identification of the Onesimus mentioned in both 
letters when he takes up the discussion of Col. 4:9. 

Before entering on an examination of the reasons that moved Chryso- 
stom to place the composition of Colossians at Rome, we shall have 
first to take note of one or two time problems suggested by the long 
passage just quoted. First, the priority of Philemon to Colossians. 
As we saw above, Chrysostom states in the preface to Romans that 
Philemon is earlier than Colossians. Still, it seems fairly obvious 
from his long statement in the preface to Colossians that, whatever 
priority Philemon enjoyed, he regarded both letters as practically con- 
temporaneous. 

On the other hand, in determining his position on the temporal rela- 
tion of Philippians, Colossians, and II Timothy one must proceed with 
caution. The last lines in the text quoted above are not so clear, and 
Migne’s form of the text is not critically established. But taking 
into account the reasons given by Chrysostom in support of his state- 
ments on the matter, the Epistle to the Colossians seems to come be- 
tween Philippians and II Timothy. Does this mean, according to 
Chrysostom, that Colossians belongs to Paul’s second Roman cap- 
tivity? This is a question that is difficult toanswer. For it should be 
noted that he seems to insist that the letter to Philemon—which in his 
view is somewhat earlier than Colossians—belongs to the very latest 
period of Paul’s life. “As for the letter to Philemon,” he says, “it too 
like II Timothy] is in the latest period [1 5 rpds Pudjuova éoxarn pev 
kal ain], for Paul was bordering on extreme old age when he wrote 
it.’"20 

Whether or not Chrysostom put Philemon—and consequently Colos- 
sians along with Ephesians—in the second captivity, he is definite 
enough in assigning Colossians a Roman origin. His reason, however, 
for connecting this letter with Rome seems to lie mainly in its relation 
to Philemon. His statement that Colossians was written when Paul 
was “‘at the end of his preaching career” is founded on the fact that 
while Philemon was written in Paul’s old age, both it and Colossians 
mention Onesimus in circumstances that imply their contemporaneity 
of composition. And, probably by way of subsidiary proof, Chrysos- 
tom calls attention to Paul’s statement that at the time Colossians 


0 In epist. ad Rom., hom. I, n. 1 (PG, LX, 393). 
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was written the gospel had already been preached throughout the 
whole world." 

Again he is quite explicit on Ephesians. He states that “Paul writes 
the letter from Rome when a prisoner,” and he calls attention to the 
reference to Paul’s imprisonment in Eph. 6:19-20.% Contrary to what 
one might expect, he says nothing in his comments on Tychicus’ mis- 
sion (Eph. 6:21) to indicate the contemporaneity of Ephesians and 
Colossians, but the parallel passage in Colossians is explained in this 
sense. At Col. 4:9 Chrysostom has this note, “And Paul sends this 
very man [Tychicus] to the Ephesians also, and for the same reason, 
namely ‘that he may learn your state of affairs and that he may console 
your hearts.’ ’’* 

The dominant position enjoyed by Chrysostom in later Greek exege- 
sis has already been remarked. In view of the great influence he exer- 
cised it will be well worth our while to give a summary of his views. 
Evidently (1) he regards the captivity letters as a group apart, includ- 
ing II Timothy in their number. (2) He notes the close connection 
between the note to Philemon and the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
(3) does not fail to point out that Philemon, like Colossians, was sent 
to the city of Colossae. (4) Colossians and Ephesians are connected 
in the person of the messenger Tychicus. (5) The fact of Paul’s old 
age indicates the Roman origin of the note to Philemon. (6) Ephe- 
sians, in turn, is connected with Rome by reason of its relation to 
Colossians; and Colossians is to be located at Rome in view of its 
practical contemporaneity with the note to Philemon. (7) The rela- 
tion of Philippians to these three letters lies chiefly in the fact that it, 
too, is a letter written in captivity. (8) As for its connection with 
Paul’s Roman captivity, Chrysostom appears to rely entirely on the 
references to the “members of Caesar’s house” and to the “prae- 
torium.” (9) While he distinctly locates Philippians in the period of 
Paul’s first Roman captivity, it is possible that he understood Philemon 

-and, consequently, Colossians and Ephesians—to belong to the 
second Roman captivity of the Apostle. 

*1 In epist. ad Coloss., hom. I, n. 1 (PG, LXII, 299). Although they are parallel texts, 
Rom. 1:18 and I Thess. 1:8 are not applied by Chrysostom in this way. 

* In epist. ad Ephes., arg. (PG, LXII, 10 bis). Migne fails to number the Greek and 


Latin title pages of the Ephesian commentary. 
3 In epist. ad Coloss., hom. XI, n. 1 (PG, LXII, 375). 
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So much, then, for the exposition of our problem as found in Chrys- 
ostom, the major source of later Greek tradition on the subject. Yet it 
cannot help being observed that in all the passages consulted he is not 
once found appealing to earlier tradition or pointing to a common agree- 
ment among exegetes of his time. His views are based throughout on 
an examination of the data provided by the letters themselves. Nor 
should we make the mistake of thinking that he was uninterested in 
ancient tradition,” or that he paid no attention to the views of other 
exegetes.*> But the fact remains that his treatment of our problem is 
entirely exegetical. Whether all his arguments would be accepted by 
Catholic scholars today, is a question beyond the scope of our inquiry. 
What is to be remembered is that the great preacher and exegete treats 
the subject in question exclusively along lines of internal criticism.”* 

Theodore of Mopsuestia.—Theodore’s defects of method and doctrine 
and his condemnation after death by the Fifth General Council (A.D. 
553) must not be allowed to obscure the fact that he is one of the major 
figures in ancient Greek exegesis. His doctrinal bias and his emphatic 
rejection of the allegorical sense do not of course affect his treatment 
of problems such as that under discussion. While the Greek text of 
his commentaries—except for fragments saved by catenists—is lost, 
his commentary on the shorter epistles of St. Paul is extant in a rough 
but reliable Latin version. They seem to have been written A.D. 
400-415.%6 

As for the locus of the captivity letters, Theodore’s view of the case 
appears chiefly in his prefaces to Ephesians and Philemon. However, 
there are also other data. If his position on our problem seems in 
places to contrast sharply with the views of Chrysostom, his friend 
and contemporary, it will be found that the Bishop of Mopsuestia is 


** Note his remarks on those who held that Romans had been the earliest of Paul’s 
letters: In epist. ad Rom., arg., n. 1 (PG, LX, 392). 

*5 Note his discussion of the four evangelists: In Matt., hom. I, n. 3 (PG, LVII, 17). 

%a Without the Mechitarists’ Commentarii in epistolas D. Pauli...ex Armeno in 
Latinum ...translati, it has been impossible to discuss St. Ephrem’s views. From 
Ephrem’s prologue to II Timothy (quoted in Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, Vol. III 
[London: Macmillan, 1926], p.453 note) it appears that he did not distinguish two Roman 
captivities of Paul: according to Ephrem the penula and libri of Il Tim. 4:13 were sold 
by Paul to meet the rent of the domus conducta (Acts 28:30); cf. also Revue bibligue, XXXIV 
(1925), 149. 

*6 J. M. Vosté, O.P., “La chronologie de l’activité littéraire de Théodore de Mopsueste.”’ 
Revue bibliqgue, XXXIV (1925), 77-78. 
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at least consistent in his theories and that he does not stand in complete 
isolation. 

In discussing his position it should at once be noted that his com- 
mentaries show an intimate knowledge of the narrative of Acts. He 
makes a real effort to fit into the framework of Acts the incidents of 
Paul’s life known only from the epistles. Thus he holds that at Paul’s 
departure from Ephesus (Acts 20:1) Timothy was left in charge. And, 
like many another ancient authority, he places the composition of 
I Timothy during Paul’s journey across Macedonia (Acts 20:1 f.).27 

From the successful prima defensio (II Tim. 4:16), Theodore infers 
that the Roman captivity of Acts 28 ended in Paul’s release.2* And 
Paul’s subsequent missionary activity seems to have included a journey 
to Spain.*® As there appear to have been some in Theodore’s day 
who gave the Apostle John the credit of founding the Ephesian Church, 
Theodore is very insistent on asserting that that apostle came to 
Ephesus only after the outbreak of the Jewish War.*° At about the 
same time, according to Theodore, began Paul’s second captivity in 
Rome. And II Timothy was written during this period. 

With these preliminaries out of the way, we may now take up Theo- 
dore’s notices on the place of composition of the captivity letters. 
First of all his views on Ephesians. Here we are at once confronted 
with the startling fact that the time assigned by Theodore to the com- 
position of this letter precludes the possibility of its Roman origin; 
for he holds, and consistently holds, that Ephesians was written prior 
to Paul’s ministry at Ephesus. This point he makes clear in the very 
first words of his preface to Ephesians: 


Scribit Ephesiis hanc epistolam beatus Paulus, eo modo quo et Romanis dudum 
[= ? woré] scripserat quos necdum ante uiderat. et hoc euidenter ipse ostendit, 
in ipsa epistola sic scribens: ‘propter hoc et ego audiens eam fidem . . . et caritatem 
. .. Non Cesso gratias agere pro uobis’ [Eph. 1:15-16]. numquam profecto dixisset 
se auditu de illis cognoscentem gratiarum pro illis facere actionem, si eos alicubi uel 
uidisset, uel ad notitiam eius ulla ratione uenire potuissent.*! 


27 Compare Jn II Tim., arg., and In II Tim. 1:3-4 (ed. Swete, Theodori Episcopi 
Mopsuesteni in Epistolas B. Pauli Commentarii [Cambridge, 1880-82], II, 67 i., 70). 

28 In Phil. 1:12-14 (ed. Swete, I, 205); In IJ Tim. 4:17-18 (ed. Swete, II, 230 f.). 

29 In Rom. 15:28 (ed. Staab, Pauluskommentare, p. 171). 

30 In epist. ad Ephes., arg. (ed. Swete, I, 115 ff.). 

31 Ed. Swete, I, 112 f. 
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Here Theodore likens the Ephesian epistle to that sent to the Ro- 
mans. Both documents, he claims, were written before Paul visited 
the respective cities. And whatever one may think of his argument 
based on the audiens of Eph. 1:15, he put full confidence in it. Later 
on in the same preface he repeats his thesis. Indicating that Paul’s 
Ephesian ministry preceded the appointment of Timothy as head of 
the Asian churches, he notes further that the composition of Ephesians 
preceded Paul’s ministry in Ephesus. ‘Paulus uero,” he says, “hanc 
epistolam scripsit ad eos illo tempore quo adhuc non uiderat eos.” 
Evidently in Theodore’s view, as Swete points out, “the Ephesian 
letter must be... connected with those of the second missionary 
journey.’’? 

Contrary to what is sometimes supposed, Theodore is not alone in 
this early dating of Ephesians. Severian of Gabala (} post A.D. 409), 
Theodore’s contemporary and Chrysostom’s well-known rival and 
adversary, maintains in like manner that the composition of Ephesians 
preceded Paul’s evangelization of Ephesus. But, unlike Theodore, 
the Bishop of Gabala speaks of the Apostle John as founder of the 
Ephesian Church. Severian’s statement on our subject is to be found 
in the prologue to his commentary on Ephesians: “Just as Paul wrote 
to the Romans before he had seen them, so too it happened in the case 
of the Ephesians: John preceded him there and laid the [foundation of 
the] gospel among them, but when the right time came Paul exhorted 
them not to be governed by [the Mosaic] law.’’** We may note in 
passing that Severian was not among the lesser commentators of the 
Antiochian school. 

But to return to Theodore. In the course of his commentary on 
Ephesians he does not fail to note, with moderate emphasis, that the 
letter was written from some captivity. It is only later in his com- 
ments on Phm. 1 that he really stresses the fact: “‘[Paulus] scripsit 
quidem et ad alios plures cum esset in uinculis, sicut ex ipsis epistolis 
perspicere est possibile, et maxime in ea quam [ad] Ephesios scripsisse 
uidetur. . . .”** Theodore makes no attempt to localize this captivity. 

His commentary on Colossians is somewhat disappointing. ‘True, 
he notes in the preface to this commentary that the letter was written 


® Tbid., I, 116 note to line 5. 
*% Prologue to Ephesians (ed. Staab, p. 304). % Ed. Swete, II, 267. 
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before Paul visited Colossae. This view, shared by most modern com- 
mentators, is based by Theodore on references in the letter.* As for 
the interrelation of Colossians and Ephesians, he has little tosay. He 
passes over without comment the mission of Tychicus (Col. 4:7 f.), 
mentioned both in Colossians and in Ephesians. However he does 
take note, in the commentary on Colossians, of the resemblance of 
Colossians to Ephesians in thought and language.® In discussing these 
resemblances he always speaks in such a way as to suppose the priority 
of Ephesians to Colossians. His comment on Col. 3:18 is introduced 
in this fashion, “deinde et in hac parte imitans illa quae ad Ephesios 
scripserat, uertitur. . . .’’*7 

The marked relation of Colossians to Paul’s letter to Philemon is 
even less noted. Epaphras is simply described as the apostle of Colos- 
sae; Aristarchus is no more than named; at Col. 4:9, Onesimus is de- 
scribed in the commentary as the one “‘qui a uobis uenerat,’’ but there 
is no mention that this same Onesimus is much in evidence in the letter 
to Philemon. As for Archippus, though it is clear from Phm. 2 that 
he resided at the home of Philemon (and, as may be easily inferred, in 
Colossae), Theodore sets him at Laodicea.** 

Just as the commentary on Colossians does not mention the relation 
of that letter to Philemon, so the commentary on Philemon fails to 
make reference to Colossians. Indeed, in the whole course of this 
commentary there is not a single reference to the local and temporal 
interrelation of the two letters. The names Archippus, Epaphras, and 
Aristarchus (Phm. 2; 23; 24) evoke no cross-reference to Acts or 
Colossians. 

Still there are some points of interest in the commentary on Phile- 
mon. In the preface to the commentary, Theodore does note that Paul 
was a prisoner at ihe time of writing, and he returns to this thought 
more than once in the commentary.*® But nowhere is there an 
explicit statement of Paul’s Roman captivity. One passage, however, 
might be understood in this sense. Commenting upon Phm. 9, Theo- 
dore emphasizes the fact of Paul’s old age at the time of writing: “qui 

5 In epist. ad Ephes., arg. (ed. Swete, I, 253). 

36 In Col. 1:21 f., 25 ff. (ed. Swete, I, 277 f., 280 f.). 

37 Ed. Swete, I, 305. 38 Jn Col. 4:17 (ed. Swete, I, 311). 
39 In Phm. 1, 9, 10, 13 (ed. Swete, II, 267, 268, 277, 279 f.). 
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enim ‘seniorem’ audit, Paulum scire poterat eo quod longo tempore 
pietatis studio inoleuerit, et multa fuerit hac de causa passus; inchoauit 
enim praedicare euangelium cum adhuc esset adolescens; occurrit uero 
in senectutis aetatem semper Christo in passionibus persistens.’”° 

If Theodore’s data on Colossians and Philemon are somewhat disap- 
pointing, that cannot be said of his statements on Philippians. He 
distinctly places this letter in Rome. At the end of his preface to 
Philippians he states: “tantum uero adicere dictis dignum est ad mani- 
festandum textum epistolae, quoniam scribit ista ad eos [sc., Philip- 
penses] ab urbe Roma, cum esset in uinculis, quando contigit eum 
Caesarem adpellare et propterea a Iudaea ductus est Romae, Nerone 
illo in tempore regnante.’’" 

While this statement is clear enough, no effort is made to back it up. 
There is no claim of a tradition in this sense, nor is there any attempt 
at an exegetical proof. Theodore simply states his thesis. And in the 
commentary itself very little information is conveyed in the scholion 
on the phrase “the members of Caesar’s house”’; he says simply, “‘erant 
enim qui exinde crediderant.”’* Nor do several references to Epaphro- 
ditus throw any light on the question. Only one passage gives us a 
clue to Theodore’s reasoning. (Commenting on Phil. 1:13 he makes 
this statement: ‘“‘nam quod dixit in toto praetorio, ut dicat: ‘in regiis, 
et illis quae circa eum [sc., Caesarem] sunt’; praetorium illud nominans, 
quod nunc ex consuetudine palatium nominamus.’’* Even here, how- 
ever, his aim is not to establish the Roman origin of the letter, but to 
call attention to the wide success of Paul’s preaching. 

That he here has in mind Paul’s first Roman captivity is made clear 
in the preceding context. After recounting the Apostle’s captivity 
from Palestine to Rome and his successful defense before Nero he 


continues: 


ideo et in secunda ad Timotheum epistola, quam a Roma ad eum scripsit, non 
tune quando et ad Philippenses scribebat—etenim tunc cum ipso [sc., Timotheo] 
ad illos scripsit—sed secunda uice, quando illic capite est punitus, scribens dicit: 


‘0 Ed. Swete, II, 276. 41 Ed. Swete, I, 198. 

In Phil. 4:22 (ed. Swete, I, 252). 

43 Ed. Swete, I, 206 f. Swete suggests, Joc. cit., that eum in the text may be an error for 
ea, which would refer to regiis, the ‘royal palace.’ 
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‘In prima mea defensione nemo mihi adfuit ...et liberatus sum ex ore leonis,’ 


Neronem indicans.** 


While interesting for the fact that it gives us Theodore’s reasons for 
distinguishing two captivities and for dating II Timothy in the second 
captivity, this passage is of use to us here in that it places Philippians 
in the earlier captivity. His reason, whether convincing or not, is 
that Timothy, who was not with Paul at the time of the second cap- 
tivity, is named along with Paul in the praescript of the Philippian 
letter. 

And now a brief review. Examining the various passages in Theo- 
dore that bear on our question, we shall not find a single appeal to 
tradition. Nor is there any hint of a tradition on which he might be 
drawing. Everywhere his views are founded on inferences either from 
Acts or from passages in the epistles. And let us not be so rash as to 
assume that Theodore spurned tradition or neglected the views of his 
contemporaries.“ 

Thus he makes a tacit reference in the commentary on Gal. 2:11 ff. 
to the controversy, then current, concerning the real or feigned char- 
acter of the dispute between Peter and Paul at Antioch. Again, he 
makes a sustained attack on the allegorists, in the comments upon 
Gal. 4:24 ff. His opposition to those who held that the Church of 
Ephesus was a foundation of St. John’s has already been noted. 
Finally, while ancient writers were not accustomed to cite their au- 
thorities by name, Theodore does on occasion refer to “the ancients,” 
and even names Flavius Josephus as one of his authorities. But, 
be that as it may, there is no reference either to authority or to tradi- 
tion in the present matter. 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus.—Theodoret is one of the great lights of the 
Antiochian school, and the outstanding commentator of the period 


4 In Phil. 1:12-14 (ed. Swete, I, 205 f.). 

“Ancient commentators were accustomed to study and copy earlier models, and 
were studied and copied by later models in their turn. Theodore, though he was of too 
independent a mind to copy his predecessors as much as others did, probably studied them 
quite as much, to judge from the frequency with which he records the views of ‘certain 
people’ and expresses disagreement with them” (C. H. Turner, “Patristic Commentaries,” 
Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, Extra Vol., p. 512). 

4 In I] Tim. 4:10 (ed. Swete, II, 227). 
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that followed the deaths of Chrysostom and Theodore. The com- 
mentaries on Paul are probably to be dated between A.D. 432 and 
438.47 Needless to say, they shared with those of Chrysostom a 
dominant influence in later Greek exegesis. Indeed Theodoret’s work 
enjoyed a certain advantage over that of Chrysostom. Where 
Chrysostom’s explanations are buried away in homiletic tractates, the 
work of Theodoret is one of systematic commentary. 

On the subject of the place of origin of the captivity letters, 
Theodoret does not fail, ordinarily, to note his views. Yet his interest, 
it must be admitted, is rather in the order in which Paul’s letters were 
written. We may add, too, that he endeavors to fit his views into 
the framework of Acts. 

A general conspectus of Theodoret’s views is given in the introduc- 
tory pages to his commentary on the epistles.‘* He divides Paul’s 
letters into two groups of seven. The first group, he holds, was written 
by Paul before his journey to Rome, while the second group was 
written from the Eternal City. The four oldest letters of the first 
group are I and II Thessalonians and I and II Corinthians. Seventh 
place goes to Romans. All that is ordinary enough, but what may 
surprise a modern is Theodoret’s placing I Timothy and Titus in 
fifth and sixth places. 

Among the letters written from Rome first place goes to Galatians 
—another surprise. Next come the four captivity letters in which we 
are interested; these are followed by Hebrews and II Timothy. Our 
four captivity letters, Theodoret holds, were written in this order: 
Philippians, Philemon, and then, after an interval, Ephesians and 
Colossians.*® 

In discussing his statements on the origin of these letters, we may 
follow the order in which he understands them to have been written. 
So first of all Philippians. In the general preface already mentioned 
Theodoret makes this statement: “The Philippians were the next 
to receive a letter from Paul at Rome; this is clear from the closing 
passage of that letter: ‘The members of Caesar’s house send you greet- 
ings’ [Phil. 4:22].’° This is the only argument of any sort adduced 


Cf. C. H. Turner, op. cit., p. 517°. 
8 Praefatio in XIV Epist. S. Pauli (PG, LXXXII, 37 C-44 A). 
9 Thid., (cols. 41 C-44 B). 50 Thid., (col. 41 C). 
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by Theodoret in support of the Roman composition of the letter. 
In the preface to Philippians the fact is simply assumed. As for the 
comments on Phil. 1:12—13, he does no more than repeat, though much 
more cautiously, the earlier statement of Chrysostom. Citing the 
texts in question, Theodoret comments: 


Profit of the gospel is the name Paul gives to the throng of believers. The 
reason for these [chains], he says, has become quite clear to all in the royal palace. 
For it is the royal palace [ra Baci\ea] that he styles ‘praetorium.’ Now it is 
likely [eixds 5¢] that this was the name it had at that time. For power was then 
in the hands of the government at Rome.®! 


The argument already quoted from the general preface is not repeated, 
or referred to, when Theodoret reaches Phil. 4:32 in the commentary. 
There he merely notes with pardonable pride: 


Great was the consolation Paul gave to the Philippians when he informed them 
how the divine gospel had mastered the royal palace and how even members of 
the impious emperor’s household had been captivated by it unto [eternal] life.” 


So much for Philippians. It is in his treatment of the letter to 
Philemon that the special features and the personal character of 
Theodoret’s exegesis appear. Though he holds, of course, that 
Ephesians and Colossians are companion letters, he maintains that 
Philemon preceded both by a considerable interval of time. If his 
line of argument as presented in the general preface is less clear, the 
special preface to Philemon and the comments on Phm. 14 and Col. 
4:7-9 leave no doubt on his stand.™ 

He supposes this sequence of events: (1) The slave Onesimus flees 
to Rome. (2) There he meets Paul then a prisoner. Subsequently 
Onesimus is converted and baptized. (3) Next Paul writes the letter 
to Philemon and gives it to Onesimus to smooth away the difficulties 
of his return to Colossae. Thereupon Onesimus journeys from Rome 
to Colossae. (4) In answer to Paul’s implied request (Phm. 13 f.), 
Philemon has Onesimus return to Rome and minister to Paul’s needs. 
(5) Later when Paul has completed his letters to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, he gives Onesimus as a companion to Tychicus on the 
long journey back to Colossae. 

51 Jn Phil. 1:12 f. (PG, LXXXII, 564 A). 


8 In Phil. 4:22 (PG, LXXXII, 589 B-C). 
53 PG, LXXXII, 872 A, 876 B-C, 624 C-D. 
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Evidently, in this reconstruction of events, the note to Philemon 
cannot be regarded as contemporaneous with Colossians. To be 
sure, Theodoret does not defend this reconstruction as certain. He 
clearly implies, indeed, that the central point is no more than probable: 
“Philemon, as is likely [as eixds], sent him back [to Paul]; but the 
divine Apostle again sent him, in company with Tychicus, [to 
Colossae ], now that Onesimus had become a minister of the gospel.’ 
But even though Theodoret looked on this sequence of events as only 
probable, it is the sequence which he followed. 

As for Ephesians and Colossians, he insists in his general preface 
on their community of origin. He points out that both letters were 
sent in care of Tychicus and calls attention to the parallel passages in 
which Tychicus’ mission is mentioned. He seems to base his con- 
clusion that Paul wrote both letters at Rome primarily on the fact 
that Rome was the terminus a quo of the journey of Tychicus just 
mentioned. And the latter point he infers from the words, ““Tychicum 
misi Ephesum,” in II Timothy, a letter written from Rome. In 
Theodoret’s own words: 


The blessed Tychicus was sent by Paul from Rome, as Paul himself informs 
us in the second letter to Timothy. For after saying, ‘Make haste to come to me 
... Take Mark and bring him with you, for he is useful to me in the ministry,’ 
Paul added, ‘J sent Tychicus to Ephesus’ [II Tim. 4:9-12]....So after he had 
preached to the Ephesians Paul set forth a second time for Macedonia and Achaea 
and from there to Judaea. And so it was after working at Ephesus that he 
reached Rome. And from Rome Paul wrote informing [Timothy] that he had 
sent Tychicus to Ephesus. Now Tychicus was the bearer of the epistle to the 


Ephesians. 


Theodoret’s reasoning here might be more convincing if he held 
that the Roman captivity of Acts 28 had terminated in the Apostle’s 
death, or if, admitting two Roman captivities, he placed Ephesians 
and Colossians in the second. It so happens, however, that he dis- 
tinctly asserts the thesis of a twofold captivity; indeed he assigns a 
journey to Spain in the intervening period of apostolic activity.*’ 
He is also explicit in assigning Colossians—and consequently Ephesians 


In Col. 4:7 ff. (PG, LXXXII, 624 C). 

5% Praef.in XIX Epistolas (PG, LXXXII, 41 D). 

56 Tn epist. ad Ephes., arg. (PG, LX XXII, 508 C-D). 
7 In IT Tim. 4:17 (PG, LXXXII, 856 B). 
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—to the earlier of these captivities. He argues that whereas Timothy 
was with Paul when Colossians was written, the Apostle was without 
companions in his second captivity. He presents his argument as 


follows: 


The letters [to the Ephesians and Colossians] were written from Rome after 
Paul’s escape from the first peril, and this is clearly indicated in the very prologue 
of the [Colossian] letter. For Paul made the thrice-blessed Timothy an associate 
in the [praescript of] the letter. But at the time when, under Nero, he went 
through his first contest, none of his intimates was with him. This fact is clearly 
stated by Paul in his letter to Timothy, ‘In the first defense no one came to my 
support.’ And [later] when Paul was nearing the very end of his life, the divine 
Timothy was not living at Rome but rather in Asia. This is clearly indicated 
in the second letter to Timothy. For after saying, ‘I am already being poured 
out in libation’ [II Tim. 4:6], Paul says a moment later, ‘Make haste to come to 
me soon’ [II Tim. 4:9]. And then he adds, ‘Bring the cloak that I left with Carpus 
at Troas’ [II Tim. 4:12].%8 

Although we might spend some time noting how Theodoret differs 
from Chrysostom and Theodore in ascribing to Paul the evangeliza- 
tion of Colossae, we must pass on to our examination of Theodoret’s 
method and procedure. His views on the place of composition of our 
letters seem to rest entirely on the data of the letters or on inferences 
from those data. It must have been noticed in our quotations from 
Theodoret that there is not one single reference to long-standing tra- 
dition. And, though normally at one with Chrysostom, he did not 
scruple to depart from Chrysostom’s position on more than one point. 

As we have said before, it is not our purpose in this paper to pass 
judgment on the lines of argument used by the ancient commentators. 
Still we may legitimately call attention to one or two points. For 
though it would be too much to say that the Bishop of Cyrrhus as- 
sumes, rather than proves, the Roman composition of our letters, it 
must be admitted that more than one of his arguments is to be ac- 
counted flimsy and weak. Thus his peculiar position on the temporal 
relation of Philemon to Colossians weakens the link between those two 
letters. And his inferences, it must be confessed, from the ‘‘prima 
defensio” (II Tim. 4:16) are more than unsatisfactory. True, in the 
case of Philippians Theodoret refers to ‘“‘Caesar’s house’’ and to the 


58 In epist. ad Coloss., arg. (PG, LX XXII, 592 A-B). 
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“praetorium” evangelized by Paul. Exegetes of today, however, 
may not regard these references so highly as did Theodoret, Theodore, 
and Chrysostom. 

Certainly Theodoret made an honest effort to piece together the 
stray bits of evidence scattered here and there in Paul’s letters. But 
with what success? Surely, his position on the Roman composition 
of Galatians and his early dating of I Timothy and Titus are not too 
reassuring. He does not seem here to have been following ancient 
tradition. 

Later Sources.—Several other authorities are occasionally cited in 
support of the Roman composition of the captivity letters. Thus refer- 
ence is made now and then to St. John Damascene, Euthalius, Pseudo- 
Athanasius, and to the subscriptiones and argumenta found in many 
MSS of the Pauline Epistles. As these authorities are all later than 
the commentators considered above, we might leave them unnoticed. 
However, a few remarks will be in place. 

And first Euthalius. Here we must indeed walk warily. There 
seems as yet to be no certainty as to the identity or time of this mysteri- 
ous personage. Styled a deacon at times and at times Bishop of Sulce, 
Euthalius has been the object of much discussion and controversy. 
For reasons that need not be considered here, J. Armitage Robinson, 
in his study of the Euthalian material published by Zacagni in 1698,°° 
dated the genuine work of Euthalius between A.D. 323 and 350. 
Of the remaining Euthalian material a portion was ascribed to the 
labors of Evagrius in A.D. 396, while the balance was thought to be 
the work of later compilers. 

With the publication by von Soden of an eleventh-century MS from 
Mt. Athos containing a “Confession of Faith of Euthalius Bishop of 
Sulce,” which on internal grounds belongs to the period A.D. 662-680," 
an entirely new factor entered the Euthalian controversy. In con- 
sequence, C. H. Turner in 1904 identified Euthalius’ see as Sulci in 


5°L. A. Zacagni, Collectanea Monumentorum Veterum Ecclesiae Graecae et Latinae 
(Romae, 1698). The Euthalian materials, reprinted in part by Galland in 1774, appear in 
Migne (PG, LXXXV, 619-790) in a form still less complete. 

% J. A. Robinson, Euthaliana (Texts and Studies, III-3; Cambridge: Univ. Press, 
1895), p. 101. 

§ H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 1-1 (2d ed.; Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1911), 638-41. 
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Sardinia and brought Euthalius himself down to the seventh century. 
And, in Turner’s view, the important part of the Euthalian materials 
were now those passages deriving from Evagrius, the later part being 
the work of the seventh-century Euthalius. 

Whatever is to be said of this controversy,” it is evident that 
Euthalius is a very obscure person. The uncertainty of authorship 
just outlined deprives of all real value the testimony found in the 
Euthalian material relating to the place of composition of Paul’s 
letters. Thus, in Robinson’s view of the case, the general list of 
places from which Paul’s letters were written is non-Euthalian matter. 
Turner, on the other hand, would regard the passages as earlier than 
his seventh-century Euthalius; the items in Turner’s section no. vi 
“may be Evagrian, but are in any case less important.” As for the 
Euthalian hypotheses or argumenta on our four letters, both Robinson 
and Turner rightly observe that this part of the Euthalian materials® 
is an outright interpolation from the Pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis. 

The work of Pseudo-Athanasius is dated by Zahn in the sixth cen- 
tury.*7 This dating seems to have won generalacceptance. Accord- 
ing to the Synopsis, our four letters were written at Rome. But it 
should be noted that in this document we have to deal with mere 
assertions of fact; no appeal to tradition is made by Pseudo-Athanasius 
nor is any proof offered in support of his various theses. The Synopsis 
simply reflects the views of the time. A valuable witness in the history 
of the canon, it is of little importance in our present question. Thus, 
for example, it located Galatians and II Thessalonians at Rome. 
Certainly Pseudo-Athanasius enjoys no independent authority. 

Next to be considered are the subscriptiones appended in many MSS 
to the text of our four letters. As we have already said, the testimony 


6 Cf. J. A. Robinson, “Recent Work on Euthalius,”’ Journ. Theol. Stud., VI (1904-5), 
87-90. 

83 Robinson, Euthaliana, p. 27: compare p. 18. The same list of place names will be 
found in Migne (PG, LXXXV, 724 C-725 A). 

* Turner, op. cit., Hasting’s Dict. of the Bible, Extra Vol., p. 529. 

% These materials will be found in Migne (PG, LXXXV, 748 A-749 C, 752 D-753 C, 
etc.). 

6 Robinson, Euthaliana, p. 20; Turner, op. cit., p. 528°. 

67T. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, Il-1 (Erlangen und Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1890), 315. 8 PG, XXVIII, 417 C, 424 A. 
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of these adjuncts to the sacred text is occasionally invoked to show the 
existence of an ancient tradition on the Roman composition of our 
letters.*° Among the older MSS these subscripts are found in A of 
the fifth century, in the ninth century codices K L P, and in several 
minuscules; also in Codex Vaticanus, but in a sixth century hand.” 
They are not in Codex Sinaiticus. The presence of these subscripts 
in Syriac and other versions is in all likelihood owing to Greek influence. 

The subscripts vary little from manuscript to manuscript. For our 
four letters they read as follows: 

Eph.: eypagn aro Pwyuns 61a Tuxexov 

Phil.: eypagn aro Pwyuns dca Exagpodirov 

Col.: eypagn aro Pwyns b1a Tuxtxov kar Ovnoiwouv 

Phm.: eypagn aro Pwyuns 51a Ovnoipov otxerov (with a longer variant 

that need not concern us). 
Such is the constant pattern of these place-notes; and there can be 
little doubt that the subscripts to all of Paul’s letters came, directly or 
indirectly, from the same biblical workshop. Everywhere are re- 
flected the views current in the fifth, sixth, and following centuries. 

As for the independent value of these notes, they locate I and II 
Corinthian letters at Philippi, Galatians at Rome, and I and II Thes- 
salonians at Athens. Again, I Timothy, according to the subscripts, 
was written “from Laodicea which is the metropolis of Phrygia,” or, 
as a variant has it, “from Macedonia.” It seems rash, indeed, to 
repose confidence in such materials. 

Similar subscripts, along with the Euthalian stichometry, are to be 
found attached to St. John Damascene’s commentaries, at least in 
the Migne edition.“** These subscripts are of course additions to the 
commentary. In this set of subscripts, I Corinthians is said to have 
been written at Philippi, Galatians at Rome, I and II Thessalonians 
at Athens, and I Timothy at “Laodicea, the metropolis of Phrygia 
Pacatiana.’’ However, it should be noted that this last point is also 
taught by Damascene himself; for in his comments on Col. 4:16 he 


6° The subscripts are gathered together in H. von Soden’s Die Schriften des N. T., 1-1, 
300. 

7 The subscript appended to II Thessalonians in Codex Vaticanus may be seen in 
H. J. Vogels’ Codicum Novi Testamenti Specimina (Bonnae: Hanstein, 1929), tab. 3. 

7% For our four epistles, cf. PG, XCV, 856 C, 884 A, 904 D, 1033 A. 
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identifies the “Laodicean letter’? with I Timothy.” At all events, 
historical interpretation was not Damascene’s strongpoint.” 

And lastly the argumenta prefixed to the text of St. Paul’s letter in 
many MSS.”* The same judgment is to be passed on these short 
paragraphs as on the subscriptiones. They appear to be the work of a 
single person or group. As for our captivity letters, the argumenta 
agree in assigning all four letters to Rome, but the one on Ephesians 
maintains that Paul had not yet visited Ephesus! Like the subscripts, 
these prologues place the Galatian letter at Rome, and I Timothy either 
at Laodicea or in Macedonia. They locate I Thessalonians at Athens 
and II Thessalonians at Rome. Obviously, this group of documents 
is without intrinsic value. 


THE LATIN SOURCES 


Before embarking on our examination of the major Latin commen- 
tators, we must say a word on what survives of the commentaries of 
Caius Marius Victorinus Afer. A. H. Travis dates the commentaries 
ca. A.D. 360-363." Despite Jerome’s unflattering critique of Vic- 
torinus’ scriptural knowledge,” the ancient rhetorician’s comments 
might have been of real interest in our quest; for Victorinus did not 
entirely disregard questions of place.” However, his commentary on 
Ephesians makes no mention of the place of composition, though it 
remarks several times on Paul’s status as a prisoner. Unfortunately, 
too, the first part of Victorinus’ commentary on Philippians—the 
prologue and the comments on Phil. 1:i-15—has been lost. But 
Victorinus’ note on Phil. 4:22 may perhaps be understood to suppose 
the Roman composition of that letter. He says: “‘‘Ipsi vos praecipue 
salutant, qui sunt de domo Caesaris’ (Phil. 4:2ic-22). Et virtutem 
evangelii ostendit, quod de domo Caesaris crediderunt multi: qui 

11 In Col. 4:16 (PG, XCV, 904 C). 

7 Thus he understands the per circuitum of Rom. 15:19 as referring not only to the 
Roman Empire but also to the lands of the Persians, Saracens, Armenians, and other 
barbarians (PG, XCV, 561 A). 

73 The argumenta on our four letters will be found in von Soden, op. cit., I-1, 343 f., 349. 

™ A. H. Travis, ‘Marius Victorinus: a Biographical Note,” Harvard Theological Review, 
XXXVI (1943) 88, note 14. 

% Comment. in Gal., prol. (PL, XX VI, 308 A). 

% Thus of Galatians he says, “‘Epistola ad Galatas missa dicitur ab apostolo ab Epheso 
civitate” (Comm. in Gal., I, prol. [PL, VIII, 1145 D)). 
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utique erecti esse debuerant, et nihil aliud quam de Caesare cogitare.”” 
Here Victorinus seems to hint that the converts in question stood near 
the awful presence of Caesar. For the rest, there is nothing else rele- 
vant to our problem in Victorinus. 

Ambrosiaster.—The commentaries that have gone under this name 
since the early seventeenth century are to be dated in the pontificate 
of Damasus (A.D. 366-384).78 Though doctrinally somewhat tainted, 
Ambrosiaster is a work of high merit in many respects; and its influence 
on later Latin exegesis was immense.”® Although this writer and 
Pseudo-Augustine are one and the same, his historical identity is still 
wrapped in mystery. 

The data of Ambrosiaster on the captivity letters are very dis- 
appointing. He does, however, furnish some information on Ephesians 
and Philemon. First, then, his views on Ephesians. We may notice 
in passing that Ambrosiaster is one of those who deny Paul’s foundation 
of the Church of Ephesus.*® As for the Roman composition of the 
letter, he is quite clear and explicit. At the end of the short prologue 
to his Ephesian commentary he states: “‘[Paulus Ephesios] ad meliora 
scriptis hortatur de urbis Romae custodia; quia veniens ab Hiero- 
solymis in custodia sub fideiussore intelligitur degisse, manens extra 
castra in conductu suo.’’*! The reference to Paul’s captivity as de- 
scribed in Acts 28:30 is clear and unmistakable. Unfortunately, 
Ambrosiaster has nothing further on the subject. 

In like manner he explicitly assigns Paul’s letter to Philemon to 
the same period of captivity; for Ambrosiaster’s scholion on Phm. 
10 ff. reads: “Onesimum ergo profugum recurrentem ad divinum 
auxilium, cum esset in custodia urbis Romae, baptizavit apostolus, 
videns in illo utilitatis spem.”** But that again is the extent of Ambro- 
siaster’s information on the subject. And there is, furthermore, nothing 
in the commentary on Philemon to indicate the relation of that letter 
to Colossians. 

Strange to say, Ambrosiaster does not even mention the place of 


7 In Phil. 4:21-22 (PL, VIII, 1234 D). 
78 A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster (Texts and Studies, VII-4; Cambridge: Univ. 


Press, 1905), pp. 166 ff. 79 For details cf. ibid., p. 4. 
80 ““Ephesios apostolus non fundavit in fide, sed confirmavit” (Comment. in Ephes., 
prol. [PL, XVII, 371 D)). 81 bid. (col. 373 A). 


® PL, XVII, 505 C-D. 
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composition of the remaining two letters. The prologues to Colossians 
and Philippians are silent on the subject. Ambrosiaster’s comment on 
“the members of Caesar’s house” (Phil. 4:22) does not touch the ques- 
tion. And his remarks on the “praetorium” (Phil. 1:13), if rather 
startling, are irrelevant to our study. His comment there is as follows: 
“‘ ‘Tn omni praetorio, et in ceteris omnibus,’ id est, in omni Iudaismo, 
et per universas ecclesias gentium; praeest enim Iudaismus, quia ipsi 
facta promissio est... .’’** As for Ambrosiaster’s commentary on 
Colossians, it does not even allude to the interrelation of that letter and 
the note to Philemon. Nor is any further information forthcoming 
in the Quaestienes of Pseudo-Augustine, a writer now identified with 
the author of our commentary.* 

In general, Ambrosiaster seems to be so taken up with the doctrinal 
side of Paul’s letters that points of historical interest are usually 
passed over in silence. Occasionally a “no need of comment”’ is to 
be found after lemmata which in other commentators would call forth 
several lines of historical comment. Indeed, Ambrosiaster hardly 
ever notes the place of composition of Paul’s letters. Thus it is only 
by comparing the comments on Rom. 1:13 and 15:25 f. that Corinth 
may with probability be inferred as the place of origin of Romans. 
In like manner it is only by inference from the comments on I Thess. 
3:1-6 that Athens (or Corinth) may be judged to be Ambrosiaster’s 
choice for the place of composition of I Thessalonians. Ambrosiaster’s 
prologues to the letters, with the single exception of that to Ephesians, 
make no mention of the places where the different letters originated. 

But the exception just mentioned must be duly noted. Whether 
or not it is evidence of a general persuasion as to the Roman origin of 
Ephesians, this singular departure from Ambrosiaster’s common prac- 
tice must be taken into consideration. On the other hand, it must 
also be observed that Ambrosiaster’s thesis of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and Philemon is merely stated, without further comment. 


8 PL, XVII, 405 C. However strange this reading may appear, it is the genuine text 
of Ambrosiaster; cf. Souter, op. cit., p. 181. 

* After a long examination of the question of their identity, Souter, A Study of A mbrosi- 
aster, p. 157, arrives at a definitely affirmative conclusion; idem, Pseudo-A ugustini Quaes- 
tiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti CXXVII (CSEL, L; Vindobonae-Lipsiae, 1908), p. 
XXIII. 
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There is no reference either to preceding tradition or to contemporary 
agreement on the subject. 

As for that writer’s views on the origin of the letter to the Colossians, 
we cannot legitimately infer from his position on Ephesians that he 
would likewise locate the composition of Colossians in the imperial 
capital. For Ambrosiaster does not seem at all conscious of the local 
and temporal relation of Colossians to Ephesians and Philemon. Thus 
in the whole course of his Colossian commentary he does not appear 
to have made a single reference te parallel passages in Ephesians; 
and in the commentary on Ephesians he has only one cross reference to 
Colossians,® and that of no special significance. 

Indeed, Ambrosiaster does not appear to have treated the captivity 
letters as a group; neither does he appear to have been overinterested in 
Paul’s captivities. He does not even clearly differentiate between the 
two Roman captivities.* And certainly, Ambrosiaster’s silence on 
the place of origin of Philippians, even in passages where he should 
have spoken, makes it impossible for us to take for granted that he 
taught the Roman origin of that letter. 

St. Jerome.—Two of our captivity letters, Philemon and Ephesians, 
are among the four Pauline letters on which St. Jerome has left com- 
mentaries. Written for Paula and Eustochium, these somewhat 
hurried compositions are to be dated ca. A.D. 387-389. The com- 
mentary on Ephesians is considerably indebted, so Jerome informs us, 
to the commentary of Origen on that epistle, and in a lesser degree to 
the work of Apollinaris and Didymus.*’ 

But it is in his preface to the commentary on Philemon and in his 
notes on Phm. 1 that Jerome comes closest to a general introduction 
to the life and letters of Paul. Jerome, unlike Ambrosiaster, lays 
great stress on the captivity of the Apostle. At the words “‘vinctus 
Christi Iesu’”’ (Phm. 1), Jerome’s commentary calls attention to the 
status of Paul the prisoner, the feature common to our four letters. 
He says: “Quod autem sequitur ‘vinctus Iesu Christi,’ in nulla epistola 


8 The reference is to Col. 2:19. In Eph. 1:23 (PL, XVII, 376 D). 

86 Thus at Rom. 15:24, 28 (PL, XVII, 176 D, 177 C) he does not state that Paul went 
to Spain, and his commentary on II Tim. 4:16-18 (PL, XVII, 497 A-498 A), though prob- 
ably to be understood as implying two captivities, is not very definite. 

87 In Eph., prol. (PL, XXVI, 442 C). 
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hoc cognomine [Paulus] usus est, licet in corpore epistolarum—ad 
Ephesios videlicet et Philippenses et Colossenses—esse se in vinculis 
pro confessione testetur.”** Then follow a dozen lines of comment on 
Paul’s choice of that cognomen in his note to Philemon. Next Jerome 
turns to the question of time and place. 

Observing that many a man has lain in prison, but few can claim the 
title “vinctus Christi,’ Jerome continues: 

Sed quicumque pro Christi nomine et pro eius confessione vincitur, ille vere 
vinctus dicitur Iesu Christi, et sanguis effusus is tantum martyrem facit, qui pro 
Christi nomine funditur. Scribit igitur ad Philemonem Romae vinctus in carcere, 
quo tempore mihi videntur ad Philippenses, Colossenses, et Ephesios epistolae 
esse dictatae.* 

The subject here is definitely one of time, with questions of place as a 
necessary consequence. 

Jerome’s starting point in the discussion is the time and place of 
the letter to Philemon. And that work, he says, is Roman in origin. 
His reasons for the assertion—if and insofar as he gives reasons—seem 
to be, first, the fact of Paul’s imprisonment, and secondly, the Apostle’s 
emphatic use of the cognomen “prisoner of Christ Jesus.” For, 
Jerome insists, Paul’s use of this title in the praescript of the letter is 
very unusual and emphatic. Indeed, that very emphasis seems in 
Jerome’s view to point to Paul’s Roman captivity, the captivity par 
excellence of the Apostle. Such must be Jerome’s meaning if his 
words, “‘scribit igitur,’’ are to be given illative force. As for the re- 
maining captivity letters, it was Jerome’s personal opinion (“mihi 
videntur’’) that they had been composed at the same time and place. 

Next Jerome enters upon a discussion of Philippians, Colossians, 
and Ephesians; he gives in each case his reasons for asserting their 
contemporaneity with Philemon. The passage cited above is immedi- 
ately followed by his special discussion of Philippians: 

Ad Philippenses illa ex causa: primum quod cum solo Timotheo scribit, quod 
et in hac epistola [sc., ad Philemonem] facit; dehinc quod vincula sua manifesta 
dicit facta pro Christo in omni praetorio. Quid sit autem ‘praetorium’ in ipsius 
epistolae fine significat: ‘Salutant vos omnes sancti, maxime autem qui de Caesaris 
domo sunt.’ A Caesare missus in carcerem, notior familiae eius factus, persecutoris 
domum Christi fecit ecclesiam. 


88 In Phm. 1 (PL, XXVI, 605 A). 89 Tbid. (col. 605 B). 
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There are two distinct arguments in this passage. First of all, 
Jerome endeavors to establish a time relation between Philippians and 
Philemon. As an indication of .their contemporaneity he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in both letters Timothy is named in the praescript. 
Jerome’s second argument is without reference to Philemon. The 
word “praetorium,” Jerome argues, indicates Paul’s Roman captivity. 
But here it will be seen that Jerome—unlike Chrysostom, Theodore, 
and Theodoret—does not claim that “praetorium”’ was a first-century 
designation of the imperial palace. That it has that meaning in 
Philippians, is inferred by Jerome from the mention of “‘Caesar’s house” 
at the end of the letter. 

There is no need to quote in full the following passage on Colossians.*° 
Here Jerome simply takes note of the general relation of Colossians to 
Philippians and especially to Philemon. He observes that as in 
Philemon so here Timothy’s name is to be found in the praescript. 
And in Colossians, too, Paul’s imprisonment is set forth emphatically. 
Jerome quotes several verses of Colossians to bring this point home. 
His conclusion is: “Hoc ideo, ut sciamus has quoque epistolas de 
carcere et inter vincula fuisse dictatas.’”’ There is also a discussion 
of certain special features of Colossians: here the problems connected 
with Onesimus, his owner Philemon, and Archippus are duly set forth. 

Last to be considered is the Epistle to the Ephesians. Jerome’s 
reasons for locating it in Paul’s Roman captivity are the following: 


Ad Ephesios vero illam ob causam, quod pro Christo et hic vinctum se esse 
dicat; et eadem, quae ad Colossenses iusserat, in huius quoque epistolae fine 
praecipiat, ut uxores subiciantur viris et viri uxores diligant ... et ad extremum 
epistolam suam hoc fine concludat: ‘Quid agam, notum vobis faciet Tychicus . . . 
quem misi ad vos...ut...consoletur corda vestra.’? Tychicus autem is est, 
qui et ad Colossenses cum Onesimo mittitur, et eo tempore Onesimum habuit 
comitem, quo Onesimus ad Philemonem literas perferebat.®! 


Jerome’s first argument is the fact that Paul was a prisoner at the time 
of writing. But more important is the relation of Ephesians to Colos- 
sians, manifested in their community of content and in their common 
bearer Tychicus. Both letters have the same series of practical pre- 
cepts (Eph. 5:22—6:9; Col. 3:18-4:1), and both were delivered to their 


% Tbid. (col. 605 C). % Tbid., (col. 606 B). 
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respective addressees by Tychicus. And Tychicus was accompanied 
by Onesimus to whom Paul had entrusted the letter to Philemon. 

Jerome returns to this question in his comments on Eph. 6:20. As 
the matter is presented there from a somewhat different standpoint, 
the passage must be seen: “Et quidem qui simpliciter intelligit [sc., 
verba ‘pro quo legatione fungor in catena’], dicet propter testimonium 
Christi eum de carcere et de catenis haec Romae positum scripta 
misisse.’’*? Then, a few lines below, Jerome joins Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, and Philippians as to time and place. Having quoted the verses 
(Eph. 6:21 f.) describing Tychicus’ mission, he continues: “. . . ideo 
Tychicum missum Ephesum, ut nuntiaret eis vincula apostoli Pauli 
nota facta esse in omni praetorio, et catenam illius ad fidem evangelii 
profecisse, eo tempore quo et ad Colossenses scripsit dicens: ‘Quae 
circa me sunt... nota faciet vobis.’’’®* Here, of course, the phrase, 
“in omni praetorio,”’ is a reference to Philippians. 

One point more. Jerome holds that the captivity described in 
Acts 28 ended in the Apostle’s acquittal. His comments on Phm. 22 
seem to point in that direction, and he certainly held that Paul carried 
out the intended visit to Spain (Rom. 15:24, 28).% Yet, it must be 
admitted, certain of Jerome’s remarks on Ephesians give the impression 
that he himself was undecided whether Ephesians should be dated 
before or after Paul’s journey to Spain. Thus Jerome says: ‘‘Videbat 
quippe [Paulus] se de Ierusalem usque ad Illyricum evangelium prae- 
dicasse, isse Romam, ad Hispanias vel perrexisse vel ire disponere.”’® 

And now for a résumé. In Jerome’s presentation of our problem 
the Roman origin of Philemon is in the key position. And Jerome 
apparently regards the Roman composition of that letter as an ac- 
cepted fact in the eyes of Paula and Eustochium; for his phrase, ‘mihi 
videntur,” refers only to the other three letters. But even in the case 
of Philemon, it is to be noted, Jerome, like Chrysostom, makes no 
claim of long-standing tradition. His arguments run entirely along 
lines of internal criticism. 

As for the remaining three letters, Jerome’s view on their Roman 
origin is based entirely, or in the case of Philippians partially, on an 

2 In Eph., Ill, c. 6 (PL, XXVI, 553 B). % Ibid. (col. 553 CD). 


%* In Phm. 226 (PL, XXVI, 616 C-617 A); in Isa., IV, c. 11 (PL, XXIV, 151 A). 
% In Eph., Il, c. 3 (PL, XXVI, 485 B). 
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equation in time and place to Philemon. And this equation, again, is 
founded not on tradition, but on the data of the letters. And Jerome 
presents his conclusions as his personal view. 

A word or so now on Jerome’s phrase, “mihi videntur.”” One might 
well suspect that this phrase is an indication of Jerome’s disagreement 
with views of Origen on the subject. It isnow well known that Jerome, 
generally speaking, followed Origen rather closely in the commentary 
on Ephesians, so closely, indeed, that Jerome’s commentary was of 
the greatest help to Gregg’s revision of the Cramer fragments of Origen’s 
commentary on Ephesians. Now it may well be that, just as Origen 
put Philippians at a date too early for Paul’s Roman captivity,’ so 
on the other captivity letters he held views at variance with the thesis 
of Roman origin. This understanding of the case would explain 
Jerome’s words, “mihi videntur,”’ on a subject on which the major 
writers of the time seem to have agreed. 

The Roman composition of Philippians, as we have said, was not 
entirely based by Jerome on its equation in time and place to Philemon. 
There is no need to repeat what he said of the “praetorium” and of 
“Caesar’s house.” But we cannot help noting that Jerome, like 
Theodoret afterwards, keenly appreciated the dramatic side of Paul’s 
conquests in the house of Caesar. Understanding the phrase in its 
strictest local sense, Jerome saw Paul winning victories for the gospel 
in the very shadow of Nero, the great persecutor. The thought filled 
Jerome’s heart with joy; for “the home of the persecutor was made a 
church of Christ.” And in his comment on Eph. 6:21 f., Jerome notes 
Paul’s triumph: “Grandis enim consolatio erat, audire Paulum, 
Romae in domina urbium et in arce Romani imperii, de carcere et de 
vinculis triumphantem.’’* 

Pelagius.—The commentaries of this famous monk from Britain 
were composed ca. A.D. 406-409.°° Now critically reconstructed by 
A. Souter, this work may not be passed over in our investigation; 
for, like Ambrosiaster, Pelagius’ commentaries exerted, at least in- 


% J. A. F. Gregg, “The Commentary of Origen upon the Epistle to the Ephesians,” 
Journ. Theol. Stud., 111 (1902-3), 233 f. 

7 Cf. supra, p. 167. % In Eph., Il, c. 6 (PL, XXVI, 553 D). 

% A, Souter, Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, I, Introduction 
(Texts and Studies, IX-1; Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1922), pp. 4 ff. 
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directly, a very deep influence on later Latin exegesis.1°% And this 
work of Pelagius was itself indebted in part to earlier writers of both 
East and West. 

Paul’s status as a prisoner is not presented by Pelagius with the 
emphasis that one might reasonably expect. Thus at Eph. 3:1 he 
presents us with alternative scholia: “sive Cat[h]enis. Sive: Christi 
amore ligatus....’’ Again Pelagius’ remarks on Col. 4:18 clearly 
point to Paul’s imprisonment. In the case of Philippians there are 
several references to Paul’s captivity, v.g., the scholia on Phil. 1:7, 
13, 14; we shall discuss below the comments on Phil. 1:12 f. and 4:22. 
Finally Pelagius’ short prologue to Philemon and his comment on 
Phm. 9 state distinctly that Paul was a prisoner at the time of writing. 

As for the interrelation of the four letters, it is nowhere stated by 
Pelagius that they were all, or even some of them, written in the same 
general period. True enough, Pelagius identifies the Archippus of 
Phm. 2 with the man of that name mentioned in Col. 4:17; still, nothing 
much can be inferred from that identification alone. Strange to say, 
there is no indication of the connection, in the person of Onesimus, 
between the letters to the Colossians and Philemon. This, however, 
may be due to the fact that Pelagius’ biblical text of Colossians may 
have read ‘‘Ones|tiss|imus,” whereas in Philemon the reading was 
“TH Jonesimus.’”! 

As for the connexion between Colossians and Ephesians, Pelagius 
again has very little to say. True, on one occasion he gives a cross 
reference, when, commenting on Col. 3:19, he says, ‘“‘numquam rem 
naturalem hortaretur, nisi continentes esse coeperunt, sicut ad Ephesios 
plenius subnotatum est.’ But the mission of Tychicus, mentioned 
in the two letters, seems to have had no special significance in Pelagius’ 
view. 

And now for Pelagius’ statements on Paul’s Roman captivity. He is 
definite in dating Philemon at that period. The prologue to Philemon 
begins with the words: “Incipit ad Philemonem, cui apostolus a Roma 
scribit de carcere pro [h]onesimo seruo eius. .. .”!% And it is equally 


100 Ibid., I, § £., 343 f. 
101 A. Souter, Pelagius’s Expositions ..., 11, Text (Texts and Studies, [IX-2; Cambridge, 
1926), pp. 471, 538. Souter brackets whatever is wanting in either of his primary au- 
thorities, Codd. Augiensis CXIX and Baliolensis 157. 
1@ Fd. Souter, pp. 468 f. 103 Ed. Souter, p. 536. 
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clear that Pelagius had in mind Paul’s first Roman captivity. For 
though he is not at all certain that Paul ever made the projected voyage 
to Spain,’ Pelagius does maintain that the captivity during which 
Philemon was written ended in the liberation of the Apostle. This is 
clear from Pelagius’ comment on the passage (Phm. 22): “para mihi 
hospitium: nam spero per orationes uestras donari uobis.”” His com- 
ment is clear: “Hic ostenditur, quia prima uice sit ex Urbe dimissus.’”! 
From this note and from the scholion on II Tim. 4:6 it is clear that 
Pelagius held that Paul went into captivity at Rome a second time—a 
captivity that ended in a martyr’s death. 

Clear as Pelagius is on the time and place of origin of Philemon, he 
is utterly silent when it comes to Colossians and Ephesians. He 
may have held that they were Roman in origin, but he certainly does 
not say so. And his failure, already noted, to indicate the relation of 
Ephesians to Colossians and the relation of Colossians to Philemon 
makes it impossible for us to extend his views on the Roman origin of 
Philemon to the other two etters. 

Philippians, on the other hand, is explicitly assigned by Pelagius to 
the Roman captivity. Yet here, too, his statements are somewhat dis- 
appointing. His remarks on the Roman composition of the letter 
come in the scholion on Phil. 1:12, not in the prologue and not at 
1:13 as we should be inclined to expect. The passage runs as follows: 


‘Scire autem uos uolo, fratres, quod [ea] quae circa me sunt.’ Hi[n]c consolatur 
eos de sua tribulatione, quia audierant eum uinctum [in urbe] Romale] custodiri. 
‘Magis ad profectum euangelii uenerunt, ita ut uincula mea manifesta fierent in 
Christo in omni praetorio et [in] ceteris omnibus.’ Non solum non obsunt, sed 
etiam profuerunt, dum manifestatur me non pro [aliquo] crimine, sed pro Christo 
omnia sustinere.! 


This, of course, is all very brief; it contains hardly more than a state- 
ment of the origin of the letter in Paul’s Roman captivity. And 
Pelagius is no more informative in his comment on Phil. 4:22; the 
“members of Caesar’s house” are simply described as “qui sunt nuper 
de Caesaris domo conuersi.” 

So slight is Pelagius’ contribution that there is no need to recapitulate 


1% “Utrum in Hispania[m] fuerit incertum habetur” (Jn Rom. 15:24 [ed. Souter, p. 
118 f.]). 
10 Ed. Souter, p. 539. 106 Fd. Souter, pp. 390 f. 
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his views. Suffice it to say that here again there is not a single refer- 
ence to earlier tradition. Like Ambrosiaster, Pelagius seems to be 
almost without information on our subject. Lest a false impression 
be created by the lack of fullness in these two commentators as con- 
trasted with Jerome, a few words must be added to show their sources 
of information. 

Except for Victorinus Afer, Ambrosiaster was more or less a pioneer 
in the Latin exegesis of Paul’s epistles. There were, of course, earlier 
Greek sources at his disposal, but his attitude to things Greek seems 
to have been consistently hostile.°’ Still, he was in position to draw 
on Roman traditions. The case of Pelagius is quite different. This 
author shows considerable dependence on earlier writings, both Greek 
and Latin. He knew not only the writings of Ambrosiaster but also 
the earlier works of Jerome and Augustine.’°** As for Greek sources, 
he seems to have been acquainted with Chrysostom’s homilies; he 
had access to Origen at least through Rufinus’ translation published 
at Rome ca. A.D. 405.1°° Whether Pelagius used Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, or whether Theodore used Pelagius, or finally whether both 
drew from Diodorus of Tarsus, are matters still undetermined. At any 
rate, Pelagius had access to major representatives of Greek exegesis; 
so his silence, whatever be said of Ambrosiaster’s, cannot be laid to a 
comparative lack of information on current views as to the Roman 
origin of the captivity letters. ) 


A PRIMITIVE TRADITION? 


It is now time for the direct discussion of our primary problem: Was 
there a primitive tradition bearing witness to the Roman composition 
of the captivity letters? As we pointed out at the beginning of this 
paper, there exists an exegetical tradition going back to the age of 
Chrysostom and Jerome. But is there evidence of a tradition going 
back from the age of Chrysostom and Jerome to the primitive age of 
the Church? Is there evidence in our earliest extant authorities of an 

107 A. Souter, Pelagius’s Expositions ..., 1, 177. 

108 Thid., I, 176-87. 

109 Tbid., I, 193 ff. (Chrysostom). For the rest, Souter (pp. 188 ff.) is dependent on 


A. J. Smith’s study, “The Commentary of Pelagius on ‘Romans’ compared with that of 
Origen-Rufinus,” Journ. Theol. Stud., XX (1919-20), 127-77. 
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antecedent tradition going back to earliest times? That is our 
problem. 

Here it should be carefully borne in mind that the tradition in ques- 
tion is essentially historical in character. We are not discussing acase 
of dogmatic tradition dealing with faith or matters closely connected 
with faith. And in problems of historical tradition, needless to say, 
agreements on the part of a great number of later witnesses are not 
necessarily decisive factors. 

Again, there is a vast difference between our present case and that, 
for example, of the witnesses commonly cited in discussions on the 
authorship of the Gospels. There we have fairly general testimony 
dating from around the close of the second century, testimony pro- 
fessedly derived from preceding tradition. Under the circumstances 
we are warranted in inferring general agreement on the main points of 
Gospel authorship around the middle of the second century or even 
earlier. Now, general agreement on such a subject and at that early 
period can be reasonably explained only on the basis of first-century 
tradition. But on the question of the Roman origin of the captivity 
letters our chief witnesses are some three hundred to four hundred 
years after the event—surely a mighty lapse of time in historical tradi- 
tion! And one may not assume, without examination of the case and 
without proof, that witnesses so long after the event are necessarily the 
repositories of a primitive tradition. 

Although our various witnesses have already been described in the 
foregoing part of this paper, a few words must be added on their gen- 
eral background. The Greek commentators whose views we have 
registered belong mainly to the Antiochian school of exegesis. Thus 
Chrysostom and his friend Theodore were fellow students under 
Diodorus; Severian of Gabala was of the same generation as 
Chrysostom and Theodore. Theodoret is a close adherent in the 
following generation to the views of Chrysostom. But even these 
four commentators, great as some of them were, represent but a small 
part of the literary output of the Antiochian school. As for the Alex- 
andrine school of exegesis, little of its great exegetical work has been 
preserved. Though the school of Alexandria was on the downgrade by 
the close of the fourth century, it is to be regretted that the exegetical 
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work of men such as Didymus is no longer available. True, in our 
present study we have been able to use Origen-Rufinus on Romans. 
And we have Jerome’s word that his commentary on Ephesians was 
greatly influenced by the school of Origen. The same is probably true 
of Jerome’s other Pauline commentaries.“° Furthermore, the Alex- 
andrine school exerted a certain influence on Pelagius, again through 
the medium of Origen-Rufinus on Romans. 

We must also note the influence of the Roman Church on our three 
principal Latin witnesses. All three were in direct contact with the 
Roman Church at one time or another; the same may be said of Vic- 
torinus Afer. Thus Jerome’s residence in Rome when he served as 
secretary to Pope Damasus preceded by only a few years his work on 
the Pauline epistles. Moreover, it should be remembered that Jerome 
wrote those commentaries for two noble ladies of the Roman aristoc- 
racy. As for Ambrosiaster, there is evidence that this mysterious 
personage had his residence at times in Rome and was well acquainted 
with the Christian usages of the Eternal City. Finally, the com- 
mentaries of Pelagius were actually written and published at Rome. 
So we have reason to suppose that our Latin commentators should 
have been fully cognizant of a local Roman tradition, if such existed, 
on the Roman composition of the captivity letters. 

And now for the general position adopted by our ancient commen- 
tators, Greek and Latin. There is no need to make a fresh survey of 
their evidence to be convinced of their general agreement on the 
Roman origin of the captivity letters. Though there are exceptions, 
these commentators agree in general in not assigning any place other 
than Rome to the captivity during which Paul wrote the four letters. 
Thus, despite the fact that Paul’s captivity at Caesarea lasted about 
as long as the Roman captivity of Acts 28, no reference is ever made by 
our commentators to the Caesarean captivity. Yet the concessions 
granted by Felix (Acts 24:23) were probably such as would allow Paul 
to dictate and send letters from the “praetorium of Herod.” Notwith- 
standing all this, our commentators never mention Caesarea; indeed, 
most of them actually name Rome as the scene of Paul’s captivity at 


0 Tt is certainly true of the commentary on Galatians; cf. Jn Gal., prol. (PL, XXVI, 
308 B). 
11 A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster, pp. 165 f. 
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the time the four captivity letters were written. This is a phenomenon 
that calls for explanation. 

Now, there is little if any sign of interdependence, in the present 
case, between the various commentators. Indeed, their variety of 
approach to the problem would seem to eliminate conscious borrowing 
of one commentary from another. On the other hand, it would strain 
probabilities to suppose that the thesis of Roman composition arose 
spontaneously among these more or less contemporaneous authors. 
So there can be hardly any question but that this thesis had been 
rather commonly accepted in exegetical circles in the generations im- 
mediately preceding Chrysostom. 

It seems safe, therefore, to suppose that the Roman composition 
either of all or of some of the captivity letters had been generally pro- 
fessed by the earlier scholars at least of the Antiochian school. Our 
major Greek commentators, as we have said, are Antiochian. On 
the other hand, the extant evidence does not make it possible to extend 
our conclusion to the scholars of the Alexandrine school. As for the 
West, there was little work in exegesis before the time of Ambrosiaster. 
Victorinus Afer’s position on our question is not clear. 


No Definite Tradition . 


Though we are willing to admit that there had been, prior to the time 
of Chrysostom, a fairly general consensus, at least in the Antiochian 
school, as to the Roman composition of the captivity letters, there does 
not appear to be any evidence that that consensus was founded on a 
definite and clean-cut tradition coming down from primitive times. 
First of all, the various statements to be found in our ancient sources 
regarding the locus scriptionis of the rest of Paul’s letters provide no 
presumptive evidence of a primitive tradition regarding the captivity 
group. It is only in the case of epistles whose data, either alone or in 
combination with that of Acts, indicate clearly the place of their com- 
position that our ancient authorities are really reliable. And even on 
those letters the ancient commentators are sometimes silent; when 
they give their views on the subject, those views are based entirely on 
the data of the text. Nor even then are their views always reliable. 

Not to stress exceptional views such as the localization of I and II 
Corinthians at Philippi (so the subscriptiones) or the localization of 
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II Thessalonians at Rome (so Pseudo-Athanasius, hypotheses), there 
are other variations of the greatest interest. Though modern exegetes 
prefer Corinth, in consideration of the short time spent by Paul at 
Athens, our ancient sources commonly place the composition of the 
two Thessalonian letters at Athens; this view of the ancients is ob- 
viously quite dependent on I Thess. 3:1. We have already called 
attention, when we were discussing Theodoret, to the early dating of 
I Timothy and Titus. Apropos of this last letter we should note that 
our ancient commentators (and many moderns too) infer from Tit. 3:12 
that that letter was written at Nicopolis—something that Paul does 
not say. As for the Nicopolis in question, Greek commentators under- 
stand this as a reference to Nicopolis in Macedonia, but Jerome main- 
tains that it was Nicopolis in Epirus—quite a different place.” 
Though more could be said on this subject, enough has been said to 
show that there was no primitive tradition concerning the place of 
composition of the rest of Paul’s letters. 

So much, then, for a primitive tradition concerning Paul’s letters in 
general. As for the captivity letters in particular, we must note first 
of all the consistent failure of our six commentators to invoke tradition 
in support of the thesis of Roman origin. Granted that appeals to 
tradition were not of frequent occurrence in the purely exegetical 
works of Christian antiquity, it is still a matter of surprise that no 
reference should have been made to primitive tradition, had any such 
tradition existed. And this procedure is all the more surprising in 
men like Chrysostom and Jerome. We have already noticed references 
to tradition in Chrysostom; similar references were made by Jerome.” 

That there was really no ancient tradition on the subject in question 
seems all but certain in the circumstances. And that conclusion is 
greatly reenforced by the failure of Eusebius to mention any such 
tradition. True enough, arguments based on the “silence of Eusebius” 
are dangerous things; but a primitive tradition of the sort here sup- 
posed would, we have every right to expect, be recorded in the Church 
History of Eusebius. For one of Eusebius’ express aims was to note 


uz Jn Tit., prol. (PL, XXVI, 556 A). 
3 Thus in the short accounts of the apostles and evangelists, De viris illustr., cc. 1-9 


(PL, XXIII, 607 B-625 A). 
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down, in the case of homologoumena, whatever statements he had found 
concerning them in authors before his time." 

There are still other factors to be considered. It cannot have 
escaped notice in our study of the ancient commentators that they 
occasionally failed to express their views on the place of origin of this 
or that captivity letter. Thus Theodore of Mopsuestia, as we saw, 
fails to mention the place of origin of Colossians, and he does not pro- 
vide any data from which we might at least infer his views. As for 
the letter to Philemon, this same writer may possibly be understood 
to indicate the period of Paul’s Roman captivity; but even there the 
inference is entirely ours and is in no way suggested by Theodore. 
It may indeed be reasonably asked whether a well-informed writer of 
the Antiochian school would omit mentioning the place of origin of 
Colossians and Philemon, were he aware of an age-old tradition attest- 
ing the Roman composition of the captivity letters. 

In its own way, the attitude of Ambrosiaster and Pelagius is even 
more significant. While both agree in assigning Philemon to the 
Roman captivity, Ambrosiaster does not mention the place of origin of 
Colossians, and Pelagius is guilty of a similar omission in the case of 
Colossians and Ephesians. Though Ambrosiaster asserts the Roman 
origin of Ephesians, Pelagius does not; where Ambrosiaster is silent 
on Philippians, Pelagius asserts its Roman origin. While these twocom- 
mentators tend to supplement each other’s views, they are at one in 
passing over the locus of Colossians. The attitude displayed by these 
two commentators—call it indifference, if you wish—is hard to under- 
stand on the supposition that they were aware of an ancient tradition 
on the matter. And in view of Ambrosiaster’s known predilection for 
things Latin it seems very unlikely that he would have failed to record 
a Roman or Latin tradition on the place of origin of the captivity 
letters. 

Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that even among our fourth- 
and fifth-century exegetes there are discordant views at least on the 
origin of Ephesians. This fact is not to be overstressed, but it is there 
none the less. Whatever we may think of the early dating given this 
letter by Theodore and Severian, the fact remains that even in the 


U4 Eusebius, Hist. eccles., V, 8, 1 (ed. Schwartz, CGS Berol., Eusebii Tom. I-1, 442). 
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Antiochian school two distinguished exegetes could propose a view that 
clearly precludes the Roman origin of Ephesians. Indeed, one cannot 
help suspecting that, were more of the exegetical work of Antioch pre- 
served, even greater diversity of view might have been found. At all 
events, Theodore was not a man who entirely disregarded tradition; 
we have noted his insistence on the traditional view as to the time of 
the Apostle John’s coming to Ephesus. Our knowledge of Severian is 
more limited;"* but we do know that he was one of Antioch’s out- 
standing exegetes. As for the western part of the Church, there is no 
evidence of views contrary to those of Chrysostom and Jerome, unless, 
of course, the ““Marcionite Prologues” are to be dated later than Am- 
brosiaster. In that case we have evidence of a view, influential enough 
to find place in our earliest Vulgate MSS, that Colossians was written 
in an Ephesian captivity of Paul! 

If, on the other hand, the prologues just mentioned were really the 
work of Marcion or one of his immediate disciples, then we have evi- 
dence of a second-century view that Colossians (and possibly Laodi- 
ceans [= Ephesians]), was written by Paul during an Ephesian cap- 
tivity. As we observed when we were discussing this question, there 
is nothing specially Marcionite in the place indications given for the 
other epistles. Would there be any doctrinal advantage to Marcion 
in going counter to an established tradition on the point? For the 
rest, the prologues do place Philemon and Philippians in Paul’s Roman 
captivity. And, we must remark, there is no question here of using 
the prologues—should they really be Marcionite documents of the 
second century—to establish the Ephesian origin of Colossians; in any 
case, it is manifestly impossible to suppose with these prologues that 
Colossians and Philemon were written at different places. Our point 
is rather that a second-century writer should have departed in this one 
letter from an accepted view of tradition. 

Whatever is to be said of the Marcionite Prologues, the position of 
Origen is at least in partial contradiction to the thesis of the Roman 
origin of the captivity letters; for, although this third-century writer 
definitely does not locate the composition of Ephesians at Ephesus, 
he very clearly locates that of Philippians at some place other than 

18 Among ancient writers the sole extant reference to Severian’s work as a commen- 
tator appears to be that of Gennadius, De scriptoribus eccl., 21 (PL, LVIII, 1073 B). 
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Rome. And when we were treating of Jerome’s views on our problem, 
we indicated that Origen may also have denied the Roman origin of 
Colossians and Ephesians. At any rate, Origen’s stand on Philippians 
is clear, and Origen was a man who took ancient tradition into 
account. 

Another indication that certainly does not suggest ancient tradition 
is to be found in the very passages in which our commentators assert 
the Roman origin of this or that captivity letter. Here we have in 
mind. not so much the failure of the ancient commentators to lay 
claim to primitive tradition, as their general procedure in treating the 
question. First of all, it is clear from the numerous quotations given 
in this paper that they based their conclusions entirely on the data of 
Paul’s text. Either they built arguments on the data of the epistles, or 
they made no attempt to substantiate their thesis. 

Furthermore, the arguments advanced do not always appear to have 
been regarded as certain; the thesis of Roman origin appears never to 
be proposed as one of obligation. Indeed, on more than one occasion 
our commentators speak, perhaps not hesitantly, but certainly as men 
giving nothing more than an opinion. Thus Chrysostom, whose homi- 
letic manner does not ordinarily permit shadings of opinion, does not 
appear in his remarks on Colossians to be delivering a view that must 
necessarily be accepted. As for Jerome, there is no need to dilate 
further on his phrase, “mihi videntur.”” And we have seen that Theo- 
doret’s one argument for the Roman origin of Philippians is put forth 
with some reserve. In this connection we should note that there is no 
outcry raised by our commentators against variant views. ‘The fiery 
Jerome’s tone is mild enough in his preface to Philemon. Certainly 
Theodoret and possibly Chrysostom were aware of the position of 
Theodore and Severian on Ephesians; yet no reference is made to the 
fact, nor is there anything in their writings in the way of controversy 
or formal refutation. 

Furthermore, there is no marked unanimity in our commentators’ 
choice of argument or in their argumentative procedure. A glance at 
the summaries given above of the views of Chrysostom and Jerome 
will suffice to convince anyone of this. While with both commentators 
the Jocus of Philemon is the key to the date and location of Ephesians 
and Colossians, Chrysostom infers the Roman origin of Philemon from 
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the phrase, “Paul, an old man,” whereas Jerome argues entirely from 
the “vinctus Iesu Christi.”” A third line of argument occurs in Theo- 
doret. Unable to infer the Roman origin of Ephesians and Colossians 
from that of Philemon because of his peculiar views on the anteriority 
of Philemon, Theodoret turns to the words, ‘“Tychicum misi Ephe- 
sum” of II Timothy. And with regard to Philippians, Chrysostom and 
Jerome do not argue in quite the same way; Theodoret, in turn, appears 
to be less certain of the argument founded on the “praetorium”’ of 
Phil. 1:13. 

The practice of our ancient commentators to argue entirely from the 
data of Paul’s text is hardly consonant with a consciousness on their 
part of an existing primitive tradition. And the variety of their argu- 
mentation hardly points to a truly traditional approach to the problem. 
Yet, on the other hand, this same variety of argument gives the impres- 
sion that they were leaving no stone unturned in an effort to establish 
the Roman origin of the captivity letters. Indeed, one almost gets 
the impression that there was a tradition on the matter—a tradition 
to which they never refer—and that they were striving to follow its 
lead. 


Possibility of a Vague Tradition 


From what has just been said, the possibility of some sort of tradi- 
tion cannot be entirely ruled out. There may have been a general 
tradition as to Paul’s literary activity during the first Roman cap- 
tivity. It would account for the tendency already noted to put as 
many as possible of Paul’s letters in the Roman captivity period. 
But that very tendency, not to mention the facts noted in the pre- 
ceding section, attests the vagueness of the tradition, if indeed any 
such tradition existed. For the rest, there is no solid historical reason 
for supposing the existence of such a tradition. 

Without postulating such a tradition it is easy to see how, whe:her 
rightly or wrongly, the captivity letters would come to be connected 
with Paul’s captivity at Rome. Starting from the fact that our four 
letters are manifestly captivity letters, ancient exegetes might easily 
pass on to the conclusion that the four letters were Roman captivity 
letters; for if we are able to judge by our fourth- and fifth-century com- 
mentators, there was a tendency to regard Paul’s Roman captivity as 
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his captivity par excellence. Thus, quite apart from our question 
of the captivity letters, ancient commentators rarely make reference to 
Paul’s two years of imprisonment at Caesarea. The Caesarean cap- 
tivity, in their view, was merely a prelude to that of Rome, and accord- 
ingly was treated only in passing. 

Again, the dramatic side of Paul’s Roman captivity may have had 
an influence on earlier exegetes, as it clearly had on Theodoret and 
Jerome. Furthermore, the mention of Paul’s old age in Philemon, 
independently of exaggerated explanations such as Chrysostom’s, 
would point obviously to the latter period of Paul’s life as the time of 
composition. And it was in that period that the Roman captivity 
took place. As for Philippians, mention of ‘“‘Caesar’s house” would be 
enough to suggest Rome as the place of Paul’s imprisonment. 


CONCLUSION 


While we deny the existence of a definite and detailed tradition in 
the case, we are willing to admit the possibility of an earlier tradition, 
vague and indefinite in detail. On the other hand, there is no need 
to postulate any such tradition; the inferred consensus of exegetes prior 
to Chrysostom can be explained without recourse to primitive tradition. 

As for our fourth- and fifth-century commentators, their views are 
surely to be held in highest esteem. Yet their views in favor of the 
Roman origin of the captivity letters neither constitute a truly proba- 
tive argument for the Roman origin of those letters nor do they seem 
to be of such a character as to be binding on the Catholic exegete. 
While Catholic exegetes, in situations such as the present one, should 
follow the example of those commentators of long ago and canvass the 
evidence of the Pauline text, they need not always agree with the con- 
clusions reached by the great men of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
If, then, some or all of the captivity letters really date from the period 
of Paul’s first Roman captivity, that fact, in the absence of solid his- 
torical tradition, must be established primarily from the internal evi- 
dence of the four letters. 








LOST BOOKS OF THE BIBLE? 


ANTHONY C. COTTER, S.J. 
Weston College 


l ¢ there lost books of the Bible? Some say yes, others say no. It 
is the purpose of this paper to see whether we can arrive at a defi- 
nite answer. We may perhaps end up with a distinction, the bugbear 
of the non-Scholastic mind, or with a merely probable opinion, the cau- 
tious conclusion of Scholastics. Or we may have to confess in the end: 
“Tgnoramus et ignorabimus.”’ But it will do no harm to have faced 
the question honestly and dispassionately. 

We shall do well at the outset to analyze our title carefully, since a 
difference of meaning would naturally entail different answers. What 
exactly is or can be meant by a lost book of the Bible?! Instead of for- 
mulating an abstract definition, we had better ask the concrete ques- 
tion: What books are supposed to be lost to the Bible? What books 
have a right to be included in the Bible, but are not found in it, at least 
not at present? 

CLASSES OF LOST BOOKS 


The books which might be or have been called now lost to the Bible, 
may be grouped in seven classes, each with its own claim of being part 
of the Bible. 

First Class—Throughout the Old Testament, one meets with refer- 
ences to writings no longer extant. Such are the “‘Book of the Wars of 
the Lord” mentioned in Num. 21:14 (with a quotation from it), the 
“Book of the Just’’ mentioned in Jos. 10:13 (also with a quotation) and 
again in II Kings 1:17, etc. Actually, we have the titles of more than 
twenty such books, but the books themselves are lost.2, The Second 
Book of Machabees, of course, is not lost, but its author tells us that it 
is nothing more than a compendium of a five-volume work by Jason the 
Cyrenean (II Mach. 2:24-32); and Jason’s work is now lost. 

1 We may dismiss as irrelevant The Lost Books of the Bible, which appeared in 1926, since 
it only reprints pieces of early Christian literature which no one ever dreamt of including 
in the Bible; cf. E. J. Goodspeed, New Chapters in New Testament Study (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1937), pp. 210-19. 

2 Cf. J. Bonfrére, S.J., Praeloquia in Totam S. Scripturam, c. vi, sect. 2; A. Merk, S.J., 
' Introductionis in S. Scripturae Libros Compendium (ed. 9a; Paris: Lethielleux, 1927), p. 
97; S. M. Zarb, O.P., De Historia Canonis (Rome, 1934), pp. 527-29. 
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A particularly strong claim to be classed among the lost books of the 
Bible can be made out, so it seems, for writings such as the “Book of 
the Law of the Lord,” which Josue wrote after his victories, and which 
he buried under the great stone in the sanctuary (Jos. 24:26-7), or for 
the “Descriptions of Jeremias the Prophet,’”’ which is mentioned in IT 
Mach. 2:1, but of which nothing further is known. A like claim as 
having Prophets for their authors could be advanced for the “Book of 
Samuel the Seer,” the “Book of Nathan the Prophet,” the “Book of 
Gad the Seer” (I Par. 29:29). 

A. Alexander, organizer and first professor of the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, thought it highly probable that several of the writings 
thus referred to in the Old Testament were not really lost, but existed 
under another title; e.g., in the four books of Kings or in the two books 
of Chronicles.* A similar theory was already discussed by J. Bonfrére, 
a Jesuit exegete of the early seventeenth century. But, whatever be 
the value of this hypothesis (and it does not seem very great), it cer- 
tainly does not apply to all the writings referred to (e.g., to Jason’s 
five volumes), so that most of them must be regarded as truly lost. 

But now the question arises to which this study intends to give a 
definite answer: If any of these books should turn up, could or should 
they be incorporated in our Bible? 

Second Class——The problem becomes more timely and intriguing 
when we look at our New Testament and recall what is known about 
the Epistles of Paul the Apostle. In fact, the likelihood that some day 
a lost letter of the great Apostle may be found has contributed greatly 
to render the discussion of the whole problem more urgent. But are 
any of the Epistles of St. Paul really lost?’ 

Fourteen of them are contained in our New Testament. Now Paul 
certainly wrote more. Weare not speaking of the apocryphal epistles 
ascribed to Paul: a third epistle written to the Corinthians after IT 
Corinthians, an epistle to the Alexandrians, the epistolary intercourse 
between Paul and the Roman philosopher Seneca.> But three passages 
in our Epistles clearly imply the former existence of Pauline letters now 

* Zarb, op. cit., p. 530. 4 Op. cit., c. vi, sect. 4. 

°Cf. Merk, op. cit., pp. 84-85; J. E. Steinmueller, A Companion to Scripture Studies 
(New York: Wagner, 1941), I, 125-26; Lex. f. Theol. u. Kirche, s.v. “Paulus”; H. Hépfi, 


O.S.B., Introductionis Compendium: Introductio Generalis (Rome, 1922), pp. 130-33; J. B. 
Lightfoot, Commentary on Philippians, pp. 268-331. 
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no longer extant: “‘I wrote to you in the letter not to associate with the 
immoral” (I Cor. 5:9-11), “‘see that . . . you yourselves read the letter 
from Laodicea” (Col. 4:16), and “‘to write you the same things indeed is 
not irksome to me, but it is necessary for you”’ (Phil. 3:1). Yet noth- 
ing more is known of a letter which Paul wrote to the Corinthians prior 
to I Corinthians, or of one “from Laodicea,” or of any other letter to 
the Philippians besides the canonical one.* 

The hypothesis which A. Alexander proposed for the lost books of the 
Old Testament was also applied to these lost letters of Paul. Some 
thought that the letter referred to in I Cor. 5:9—-11 was really contained 
somewhere in our Epistles, but most modern Catholic commentators 
regard it as really lost.’ As for the letter “from Laodicea,” most com- 
mentators, ancient and modern, also consider it lost, though there is a 
suspicion that it is identical with our Epistle to the Ephesians, an 
opinion mentioned in the Confraternity Translation.*® 

Pesch treats all these inferences as “pure conjectures’’;* his main 
argument is that none of the “‘ancients,’”’ while constantly citing Paul's 
Epistles, ever hinted that he had seen any of these lost letters, and that 
the Greek Fathers (Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, e¢ al.) therefore 
interpreted the pertinent passages differently. But the vast majority 
of scholars, Catholic and non-Catholic, are convinced that the passages 
quoted imply the existence of Pauline letters now lost. Merk says, 
“dubium non est’’;!® Rosadini and Cornely” claim that ‘“moderni 
omnes” interpret I Cor. 5:9-11 in that sense; Gutjahr says that “die 
Mehrzahl der Erkliarer’’ understand it in that sense;'* J. E. Stein- 
mueller thinks it “quite certain’ that St. Paul composed other letters 
besides the fourteen canonical ones." 


6 Some also surmise that a lost letter to the Corinthians, written between I and II Corin- 
thians, is alluded to in II Cor. 2:3-11 and 7:8-12. 

7 Cf. R. Cornely, Commentarium in Epistolam primam ad Corinthios (Paris: Lethielleux, 
1909), p. 129. 

8 It is certainly not the Epistle to the Laodiceans in Nestle’s edition of the New Tes- 
tament. 

9 De Inspiratione S. Scripturae (Herder, 1925), pp. 597-98. 

10 Introductionis Compendium, p. 811. 

11 [nstitutiones Introductoriae in N.T., I, 66-67. 2 Op. cit. 

13 Die Briefe des hl. A postels Paulus (Graz-Vienna, 1910, 1912), I, 128. 

4 Op. cit., III, 246; cf. R. Cornely, S.J., Introductio in S. Scripturam (Paris: Lethielleux, 
1925), I, 247-48; H. Simén—J. Prado, Praelectiones Biblicae: Novum Testamentum (Tu- 
rin: Marietti, 1927), II, 109; H. Hépfi—B. Gut, Introductio Specialis in Novum Testamen- 
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That Paul must have written other letters besides the fourteen 
canonical ones appears from other considerations. Can we imagine 
that Paul never communicated with his faithful companions, such as 
Barnabas or Luke, the “dearest physician,” in their absence? And 
would it not be strange if he had never sent a line to the Philippians, 
who had come to his assistance from the beginning of his two-year 
captivity at Rome? The fact is that we have the independent testi- 
mony of St. Polycarp, who speaks of Paul’s “letters” to the Philip- 
pians.’® 

The whole case has been well put by J. B. Lightfoot: 


It is only reasonable to suppose that during the ten or eleven years which elapsed 
between the epoch of their conversion and the date of the epistle, the Apostle, 
ever overflowing with love and ever prompt to seize the passing opportunity, would 
have written not once or twice only to converts with whom his relations were so 
close and affectionate. And—to consider the broader question—if we extend our 
range of view beyond the Philippians to the many churches of his founding, if we 
take into account not those ten years only but the whole period of his missionary 
life, we can hardly resist the conclusion that in the epistles of our Canon we have 
only a part—perhaps not even a large part—of the whole correspondence of the 
Apostle either with churches or with individuals.!* 


The question then naturally presents itself: If some of these Pauline 
Epistles were found, would they be inserted in our New Testament? 

Third Class.—There are grounds for thinking that parts of some 
canonical books are lost. One example is Psalm 9, the verses of which 
seem to be arranged alphabetically (in Hebrew); but if that is so, then 
some of the verses are missing; they exist neither in the original text nor 
in any of the ancient versions. The same argument applies to the first 
chapter of Nahum, which isa poem. Again, we read in III Kings 4:22 
that Solomon wrote 3,000 parables and 5,000 songs. He was inspired 
in the composition of those we have (Book of Proverbs),!’ and so Bon- 
frére’s reasoning seems legitimate: “‘Si illorum pars quae ad nos perve- 
nit, a Spiritu sancto est, quidni et reliqua quae exciderunt?” But 





ium, p. 312; U. Holzmeister, S.J., Summa Introductionis in Novum Testamentum, p. 112; 
H. Lusseau—M. Collomb, Manuel d’ études bibliques (Paris, 1930-1935), V, 245-46; E. F. 
Scott, The Literature of the New Testament (New York, 1933), p. 111. 

% J. Knabenbauer, S. J., Commentarium in Epistolam ad Philippenses, p. 240. 

% Op. cit., p. 136. 

1” The books of Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus do not seem to have Solomon 
for their author. 
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where are the rest? And if they should ever be recovered from the dust 
of centuries, would they be made part of our Old Testament?!’ 

Fourth Class.—-Generally speaking, the apocryphal books (Catholics) 
or pseudepigrapha (Protestants), whether extant or known only by their 
titles, do not enter our problem. Though they were eagerly read by 
earlier Christians and at times regarded as part of the Bible, they were 
so vigorously denounced by the Fathers as uncanonical or dangerous 
that they lost their standing with the Christian communities. How- 
ever, there are a few exceptions. 

Some of the editions of the Latin Vulgate (Hetzenauer, Gramatica) 
contain an Oratio Manassae Regis as well as III and IV Esdras. Al- 
though extant, these writings might be numbered among the lost books 
of the Bible, inasmuch as they are now extra-canonical. Catholics 
who add them to their editions of the Latin Vulgate place them explic- 
itly “extra seriem librorum canonicorum quos Sancta Tridentina 
Synodus suscipit.”” Nevertheless, many Fathers regarded III Esdras 
as inspired, and Bonfrére'** thinks the Oratio Manassae might yet 
become part of the Bible. Is there such a chance? Again, the Book 
of Henoch was not only looked upon by many in the early Church as 
part of the Bible, but a prophecy from it is quoted in the canonical 
Epistle of Jude (14-15). The book is not named in the Tridentine 
decree; but could it not be canonized by a future Council? We may 
add to these Psalm 151, which many of the Greek Fathers held to be 
Davidic and therefore inspired. It is found in the two Greek codices, 
Alexandrinus and Vaticanus, and in some early versions, but has no 
place in the Latin Vulgate. What are its chances of being made an 
official part of the Psalter? 

An argument for these writings being eventually canonized might be 
drawn from the history of the so-called deuterocanonical books. They 
had never been lost, and though there had been serious doubt about 
them on the part of many Fathers of the Church, they were eventually 
accepted by the Church as canonical. Why could or would not the 
Church apply the same principle and procedure to these writings? In 
line with this argument is Bonfrére’s answer to the general question, 


18 Cf. Knabenbauer, Commentarium in Psalmos, p. 44; Merk, Introductionis Compend- 
ium, p. 603; Lex. f. Theol. u. Kirche, s.v. “Nahum”; Zarb, De Historia Canonis, p. 534. 
188 Praeloquia, c. iv, sect. 15. 
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whether apocryphal books could ever become canonical. He distin- 
guishes: If an apocryphal book has been positively excluded by the 
Church, it will never be canonized; but it might be canonized if the 
Church has hitherto merely suspended judgment.'® 

Fifth Class —Not exactly in the same category as the preceding four 
classes are the so-called Agrapha. They are not books, but individual 
sayings of our Lord. They are not found in our New Testament, but 
are met with here and there in early Christian literature or have re- 
cently been discovered on the potsherds and papyri of Egypt. A few 
of them seem to be genuine sayings of our Lord, perhaps handed on by 
oral tradition.'* Their claim toa place in the Bible seems exceptionally 
strong, since, if genuine, they are the very words of our Lord. 

Sixth Class—The book for whose recovery New Testament students 
have sighed for ages is the Aramaic (or Hebrew) text of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. Of course, the Gospel itself is extant, inasmuch as we 
have a good Greek translation; but how many vexed questions could be 
settled at a glance if an archeologist were granted the good luck to find 
the original text. However, one may ask: If found, would the Aramaic 
(or Hebrew) text be inserted in our New Testament and perhaps replace 
the Greek, the earliest known version??° 

Though chances of an unexpected find are decidedly slimmer, schol- 
ars need not forego all hope of unearthing some day the original text of 
some books of the Old Testament, such as Baruch, Tobias, Judith, I 
Machabees; for we know that the Greek text in the Septuagint is a 
translation of an original Hebrew. That discoveries in this field are 
not excluded is clear from the fact that the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasti- 
cus was partially recovered at the end of the last century. But if 
found, would the original text of these books be inserted in our Hebrew 
Bible??! 

Seventh Class.—According to IV Esdras 14:37-47, some or all of the 
sacred books of the Jews were destroyed when the Temple was burned 

19 Thid., c. iii, sect. 8. 

1% The best discussion of the Agrapha is by L. Vaganay, “Agrapha,” Dict. de la bible, 
Supplément, I, 159-98. 

20 We are not sure whether the Evangelium secundum Hebraeos, which St. Jerome claims 
to have translated, is the same as the original text of the first Gospel. 

1 The Book of Jeremias presents a puzzling case of text transmission, but the missing 


Hebrew text corresponding to the LXX can scarcely be reckoned among the lost books 
of the Bible. 
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to the ground. After the Babylonian captivity, Esdras restored them 
by dictating them from memory or through verbal inspiration. Whence 
some have concluded that books which were once canonical might be 
lost or become apocryphal. If this could happen under the old dispen- 
sation, why not also under the new? Could the Bible or books now in 
the Bible be lost (perhaps in World War III) and then be restored? 


CANON AND CANONICITY 


These seven classes would seem to exhaust the list of writings that 
could possibly claim a place in the Bible. If we now approach the 
problem from the standpoint of principles, the first question we 
naturally ask is: What is the Bible? What book has the right to de- 
mand a place in the Bible? How do we know that one book belongs to 
the Bible, and that another does not? The Bible itself contains no 
list of the writings which belong to it. Nowhere in the Bible do we 
come across a catalog of books such as was drawn up by the Council of 
Trent. Who then is judge in this matter? What is the test? 

1) As generally understood by Catholics, the Bible or Scriptures are 
the books enumerated by the Council of Trent as belonging to the Old 
and the New Testament (DB, 784). The list drawn up by the Council 
is also called the canon of Scripture, and the single books are called 
canonical. Since the decree of the Council is a solemn definition 
(“anathema sit”’), Catholics are obliged to revere all books enumerated 
as “sacred and canonical” and therefore as part of the Bible. But why 
are they part of the Bible? Why were they inserted in the catalog? 
Why were they chosen from the world’s literature and set apart as 
“sacred and canonical’’? 

When reaffirming the Tridentine decree, the Vatican Council also 
explained the reason for this distinction: “Eos Ecclesia pro sacris et 
canonicis habet ...propterea quod Spiritu sancto inspirante con- 
scripti Deum habent auctorem, atque ut tales ipsi Ecclesiae traditi 
sunt” (DB, 1787). Catholic theologians agree that the new decree 
contains a (logical) definition of inspiration and canonicity. The 
books listed by Trent are inspired because they were written under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost and therefore have God for their (princi- 

2 Protestants sometimes restrict the term “Bible” to the Old Testament, but we take it 


now as including also the New Testament. 
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pal) author; their canonicity consists in this, that they were given to 
the Catholic Church as inspired. Though in the abstract a distinction 
may thus be made between inspiration and canonicity, yet theologians 
agree that in the concrete inspiration implies canonicity and vice versa. 
To belong to the Bible as understood in the Catholic Church, a book 
must be both inspired and canonical. When the Bible is spoken of as 
the “word of God” or the “written word of God,’ these expressions 
must be taken in the same sense.” 

Nevertheless, some theologians introduce what may be called a 
limited canonicity. They think it not impossible that the Holy Ghost 
may have inspired certain writings for a passing need, so that they were 
never meant to be proposed to all as the written word of God. Thus 
He might have inspired certain books and intended them only for the 
Jews, and perhaps only for the Jews of a certain period, not for the 
Catholic Church, the Church universal. The same may be true of lost 
letters of St. Paul, if there are such. They may have been truly the 
written word of God, yet destined only for an individual or for a par- 
ticular church. Inspired and canonical in the full sense of the word are 
only those books which were “handed to the Catholic Church (ipsi 
Ecclesiae traditi).’"** 

This, then, is our answer to the first question: The Bible is the col- 
lection of those books which are the written word of God, destined by 
Him for the use of the Catholic Church, and as such proposed by the 
magisterium. 

2) But how do we know which books are the written word of God and 
have this universal signature? How do we distinguish between canoni- 
cal and extra-canonical writings? In other words, what is the criterion 
of canonicity? 

There is a fairly large school, comprising Protestants and Catholics, 
who derive inspiration and canonicity from human authorship. A 
book, they say, belongs to the Old Testament if it was written by a 

* Cf. Pesch, op. cit., pp. 329-31; J. Ruwet, S. J., in Imstitutiones Biblicae (ed. 5a), pp. 
98-99; Zarb, of. cit., pp. xix-xxxv; Steinmueller, A Companion, I, 48; T. Granderath, S. J., 
Geschichte des Vatikanischen Konzils (Herder, 1903-1906), II, 466. 

* Cf. Rosadini, Institutiones, II, 67; Cornely, Introductio, I, 246; Bonfrére, op. cit., 
c. vi, sect. 2; A. Bea, S.J., De S. Scripturae Inspiratione (ed. 2a; Rome, 1935), p. 138; E. 
Dorsch, S.J., Institutiones Theologiae Fundamentalis (Innsbruck, 1916-1927), III, 246; 
A. Straub, S.J., De Ecclesia Christi (Innsbruck, 1912), II, 219-20; Lusseau-Collomb, Man- 
uel, V, 246. 
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prophet, and a book belongs to the New Testament if it was written 
by an apostle. This criterion might be taken positively (sensu aiente) 
or exclusively (sensu negante). Taken positively, it would mean that 
any book written by a prophet or an apostle belongs to the Bible, 
though books written by other authors would not be excluded a priori. 
Taken exclusively, the criterion would mean that all and only those 
books belong to the Bible which are written by a prophet or an apostle. 

In spite of its rather wide acceptance, the criterion labors under a 
serious handicap; it assumes without proof the identity of distinct 
charisms—that of prophecy or apostleship and that of hagiography. 
St. Augustine long ago made the distinction between the charism of 
the prophet and that of the hagiographer; for he says that a book 
written by a prophet might or might not be inspired.* The prophet 
and the apostle have indeed a divine mission to preach, and they are 
assured of divine assistance in the fulfilment of their mission; also, they 
could receive new revelations, private or public. But that does not 
ipso facto make them “‘sacred writers” or hagiographers. A hagiog- 
rapher is one whose writing is done under the positive influence of the 
Holy Ghost, so that God will be the principal author of his book, as a 
book. St. Thomas put it succinctly in a sentence which has been 
echoed down the centuries: ‘“Auctor principalis S. Scripturae est 
Spiritus sanctus, homo autem est auctor instrumentalis.’’* Hence one 
might be a prophet or an apostle and yet not be counted among the 
hagiographers; even if he did write, we could not at once conclude that 
his writings had God for their principal author; or he might be inspired 
in some of his writings, but not in all. There is no principle by. which 
God could be tied down to inspire only prophets and apostles; He could 
choose any human being for His instrument in writing a book. It is 
for these reasons that Pesch, looking at the question from the opposite 
angle, rightly says: “‘Quaestio de scriptoribus humanis singulorum 
librorum sacrorum ex doctrina de inspiratione solvi nequit, neque 
vicissim ex eius solutione pendet utrum liber aliquis dicendus sit in- 
spiratus necne.’”? 

Apart from these theological considerations, certain historical facts 
also militate against the criterion of human authorship, especially in its 

% De civitate Dei, XVIII, 38; cf. Zarb, op. cit., pp. 530-31. 

°° Quodl. VIII, a. 14, ad 5m. 27 Op. cit., p. 403. 
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exclusive sense. Of many of the Old Testament books, notably the 
historical writings, we do not know the human authors, and yet no one 
ever doubted about their being part of the Bible; e.g., the four books of 
Kings. Again, Mark and Luke were not apostles, and yet the canonic- 
ity of their books in the New Testament was never called in question. 

The vast majority of Catholic theologians, therefore, hold that the 
only certain and universal criterion of inspiration and canonicity is 
public revelation. That is to say, God is not only the principal author 
of the sacred writings, nor did He merely destine them in His own mind 
for the Catholic Church, but He also revealed both these divine facts 
to the apostles as part of the deposit of faith.2* All this leads to five 
important corollaries, the last two of which are admitted by all 
Catholics: 

a) The canon of Scripture is a matter of divine faith; for it rests on 
direct revelation. Those, on the contrary, who propose human au- 
thorship as the criterion of canonicity, would say that the canon is per 
se a “dogmatic fact,” and so, after the definition of the Church, a 
matter of ecclesiastical faith. 

b) The books pertaining to the Bible were handed to the Church by 
the apostles; for whatever is of divine faith in the Catholic Church, was 
revealed to the apostles; Catholic faith is apostolic (DB, 1836). 

c) No book can belong to the Bible which was written after the death 
of the last apostle, not because only an apostle could make an addition 
to the New Testament, but because all public revelation, the guarantee 
of the canon, ceased with the last apostle.?° 

d) The extent of the canon must now be settled by an appeal to 
Catholic tradition, the only source of public revelation of things not 
contained in Scripture. 

e) Since all public revelation as well as its interpretation was en- 
trusted by Christ to the apostles and their successors, the ultimate 
decision on the extent of the Bible rests with the magistcrium of the 
Catholic Church. This idea is embodied in the famous dictum of St. 


* Cf. A. Cotter, Theologia Fundamentalis (Weston, 1940), pp. 660-66; F. Ogara in 
Gregorianum, XV (1934), 451-66; XVI (1935), 577-85; K. Smythe in Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, II (1940), 229-44. 

°° This clearly excludes the singular opinion of Bonfrére, Praeloquia, c. iv, sect. 15, that 
the Holy Ghost might yet inspire other writers and the canon receive additions even 


now. 
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Augustine: “Ego evangelio non crederem nisi me Catholicae Ecclesiae 


commoveret auctoritas.’’° 
THE COMPLETE BIBLE 


What has been said so far gives us an inkling of the eventual answer 
to the question, whether there are any lost books of the Bible. But for 
a truly satisfactory answer we must take another step. The Council 
of Trent defined the canon of Scripture; but is that canon complete? 
Is it exclusive? Did the Council mean to say that these were the only 
books belonging to the Bible? Would the Church object to an addition 
to the Tridentine canon? Would she ever sanction one? 

1) That the Tridentine canon is to be taken in the exclusive sense 
was certainly not defined by the Council. The assembled bishops may 
have had this in mind, but there is nothing in the definition as promul- 
gated which would indicate their intention of settling this precise point. 
Since the Reformers had rejected certain books of the Bible, the 
Council confined itself to anathematizing those who would maintain 
that any or all of the books enumerated are not sacred and canonical; 
it did not anathematize those who would say that other books, too, are 
sacred and canonical. Nor did the Vatican Council modify the Triden- 
tine decree by adding a clause to that effect. 

However, theologians have asked themselves: While not defined by 
any Council or Pope, may not the exclusive sense of the Bible canon be 
a matter of Catholic tradition? Such seems indeed to be the case, and 
in proof of it the following ecclesiastical documents, too long hidden 
under a bushel, can be cited. 

St. Irenaeus writes: ‘“‘The true Gnosis is the teaching of the apostles 
and the ancient doctrine of the Church for the whole world. The body 
of Christ is known by the succession of bishops, to whom the apostles 
entrusted the Church everywhere. Here the Scriptures are faithfully 
transmitted, without addition or diminution [neque additionem neque 
ablationem recipiens].’”* We have here the testimony of a bishop and 
Father of the Church. Only the first sentence of the quotation exists 
in the original Greek, and the Latin translation is none too lucid. But 


3° Contra epistolam Manichaei, V, 6. 
31 Adversus haereses, IV, 33, 8. My translation has been made on the German transla- 


tion of E. Klebba in Bibliothek der Kirchenviter (Késel, 1912). 
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the last sentence seems to imply clearly enough that, in the mind of 
Irenaeus, the Catholic Church has the complete Bible as handed down 
by the apostles. We also know that he counted as canonical all and 
only those books which were afterwards included in the Tridentine 
decree. 

So far as the principle goes, St. Cyril of Jerusalem does not differ from 
St. Irenaeus. He writes: “Harum [scripturarum] lege libros 22, 
nihilque cum apocryphis habeto commune. £os solos studiose medi- 
tare et versa quos etiam in Ecclesia cum certa fiducia legimus; multo 
prudentiores et religiosiores te erant Apostoli et veteres episcopi, Eccle- 
siae rectores, qui eos tradiderunt.’’* Even though St. Cyril here 
merely allows the Palestinian canon of the Old Testament, yet his 
principle of canonicity is not only based on apostolic tradition, but is 
also as exclusive as that of Irenaeus. 

The first Council of Laodicea (ca. 360) decreed: “Non oportet priva- 
tos et vulgares aliquos psalmos dici in Ecclesia, nec libros non canoni- 
cos, sed solos canonicos Veteris et Novi Testamenti.” Little is known 
about the Council itself and hence about the dogmatic value of the 
decree; the list of canonical books which is appended to the decree and 
which omits several deuterocanonical books of the Old Testament as 
well as the Apocalypse is declared by scholars to be a later addition. 
But the Council evidently understood its canon, whatever it was, in an 
exclusive sense.** 

In his famous Epistola festalis for Lent and Easter of 367, St. Athana- 
sius listed all the books of the New Testament, and then added: “Hi 
sunt salutis fontes, ut qui sitit, eorum eloquiis impleatur; in his solis 
pietatis doctrina docetur. Nemo iis addat aut aliquid ab illis subtra- 
hat.”” While this is the voice of only one bishop, yet St. Athanasius 
isa Father and Doctor of the Church, and he certainly meant his canon 
of the New Testament to be exclusive.* 

In the time of St. Augustine, the Councils of Hippo (393) and Car- 
thage (397, 419) proposed to the faithful of Africa the entire canon of 


® Cf. Zarb, op. cit., pp. 180, 388; D. van den Eynde, O.F.M., Les normes de l’enseigne- 
ment chrétien, p. 138. 

% Catecheses, IV, 35. Cf. Zarb op. cit., p. 147. 

“Cf. Enchiridion Biblicum, nn. 8-10; Zarb, op. cit., pp. 173-74, 445-46; Ruwet, op. 
cit., p. 128; Amann, “Laodicée,” DTC. 

% Cf. Zarb, op. cit., pp. 143-45, 423-24. 
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the Old and the New Testament. Not only that, but the introductory 
sentence of the decrees reads as follows: “Placuit ut praeter Scripturas 
canonicas nihil in Ecclesia legatur sub nomine divinarum Scriptura- 
rum.’ Being merely provincial, these Councils had no power to 
define a doctrine for the universal Church, but they certainly looked 
upon their canon as exclusive and proposed it to the faithful as such. 

St. Augustine, perhaps the greatest of the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, taught the same doctrine. He writes: “‘Totus canon scrip- 
turarum ... his libris continetur,’’*? and then goes on to enumerate all 
the books of the Old and New Testament. Again, he writes: “‘Solis 
eis scripturarum libris qui iam canonici appellantur, didici hunc timo- 
rem honoremque deferre ut nullum earum auctorem in scribendo errasse 
aliquid firmissime credam.’’** Since St. Augustine was also present at 
the African Synods just mentioned, there can be no doubt that he 
meant the canon to be exclusive; his statements and their decrees sup- 
plement one another. 

A far more important document, however, is the answer given by 
Pope Innocent I (401-417) to Exuperius, a Spanish bishop. At that 
time, there were circulated in Spain as part of the New Testament 
certain writings attributed to apostles (Matthias, James the Less, 
Peter, John, Andrew, and Thomas), and Exuperius asked the Pope 
what to do about it. The Pope wants them excluded from the canon 
of the Bible. And there may be others, he adds; they are to be rejected 
and condemned.** Though this is but an answer to a particular ques- 
tion and not a definition, the letter of Innocent I ranks high in dogmatic 
value. 

Owing perhaps to the persistence of the same unauthorized practice 
in Spain, the first Council of Toledo (447) decreed: “Si quis dixerit vel 
crediderit alias scripturas praeter quas Ecclesia catholica recipit, in 
auctoritate habendas vel esse venerandas, anathema sit.’”*° The 
Council may have had definite non-canonical books in mind (like 
Bishop Exuperius), but the decree is general in its exclusiveness and 
vigorous in its condemnation. 

% DB, 92; Enchir. Bib., nn, 11-15. 37 De doctrina christiana, II, 8. 

% Epist., 82, 3. 

39 DB, 96; Enchir. Bib., n. 17; L. de San, S.J., De Divina Traditione et Scriptura (Bruges, 
1903), p. 443. 

4 DB, 32; Enchir. Bib., n. 22; Simén—Prado, Propaedeutica Biblica, p. 113. 
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The famous Decretum Gelasianum also seems to regard the canon 
as exclusive; for it begins with the words: “Nunc vero de Scripturis 
divinis agendum est, quid universalis recipiat Ecclesia, et quid vitare 
debeat” (DB, 84; Enchir. Bib., n.19). While the origin of this decree 
is somewhat shrouded in obscurity,"! its antiquity and high dogmatic 
value are uncontested. 

St. Isidore of Seville, archbishop and Doctor of the Church (died 
636), closes his list of canonical books with this outspoken testimony 
to the exclusiveness of the canon: ‘‘Haec sunt nova et vetera quae de 
thesauro Domini proferuntur; hi libri sacri, hi libri integri numero et 
auctoritate; aliud cum istis nihil est comparandum; quae extra hos 
fuerint, inter haec sancta et divina nullatenus sunt recipienda.”’” 

By far the weightiest document in this whole question is the symbol 
of faith which Pope Leo IX sent to Peter, Patriarch of Antioch, in 
1053. There we read: “Anathematizo ...quicunque aliquas scrip- 
turas praeter eas quas catholica Ecclesia recipit, in auctoritate habendas 
esse crediderit vel veneratus fuerit’”’ (DB, 349). The language is 
strangely reminiscent of the Council of Toledo, but the meaning of the 
anathema is clear. Its dogmatic value is of the highest, since it is a 
symbol of faith proposed by the Pope himself to a newly appointed 
patriarch, of whose orthodoxy he wanted to be sure. 

Next in chronological order is the Council of Trent. The exclusive 
sense of the canon was not then defined explicitly, but it is implied in 
the preamble to the decree on the two sources of revelation. The 
Council asserts that a// “salutary truth” is contained in the Bible (as it 
was then before the assembly) and in Catholic tradition. Likewise, 
when the Council proposed the Latin Vulgate as the norm by which 
the extent of the Bible is to be judged, it supposed that a// sacred books 
are contained in it. 

After the Council, Pope Sixtus V published a new edition of the 
Septuagint (1587). His immediate purpose was to furnish Scripture 
scholars with a means for understanding better the Latin Vulgate and 
the Greek Fathers; but in the introductory Brief where he sets forth 


“Cf. De San, op. cit., pp. 443-50; Rosadini, Institutiones, I, 27-28; II, 258; Lex. f. 
Theol. u. Kirche, s.v. “Gelasius I’; G. Bardy, “Gélase,” Dict. de la bible, Supplément. 

“ Cf. Zarb, op. cit., pp. xxvi, 213; Cornely, Iniroductio, I, 246-47. 

Cf. Straub, De Ecclesia, II, 221-22. 
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this purpose, he forbids anyone to add or take away or to make any 
changes.“ 

Though of unequal dogmatic value, these ecclesiastical documents 
seem to be sufficient warrant for maintaining that the exclusive sense 
of the Bible canon is a matter of Catholic tradition. It is not merely 
that the Church hitherto ‘“‘suspended judgment,” as we heard Bonfrére 
distinguish; she has given a positive decision more than once, and that 
in a matter which her spokesmen judged to pertain to faith and morals. 
And if this is so, no other book belongs to the Bible, no other book will 
ever be declared canonical. Our Bible is complete de iure and de facto. 
Catholic tradition knows nothing of a “‘lost book of the Bible.” 

2) Nevertheless, as long as a question is not defined by the Church, 
there is always the possibility of a controversy. Ours, too, has been 
called a ‘“‘quaestio controversa.” The fact is that some Fathers are 
cited against our conclusion, and that theologians, especially today, are 
ranged on either side of the question. 

It seems unfair to quote Origen as holding or favoring the opinion 
that an inspired book has been lost. In his Prologus ad Canticum he 
discusses indeed the reference works mentioned in our first class. But 
it is not at all clear that, to his mind, any of them had been originally 
inspired and canonical; he only wonders why they disappeared so com- 
pletely, suggests two reasons, but finally refuses to pronounce judg- 
ment.*® 

So far as I know, the only Father who really thought that an in- 
spired book can be lost is St. Chrysostom. In his Commentary on I 
Corinthians, he asks himself whence Paul took the saying “eye has not 
seen, etc.” (I Cor. 2:9), and thinks it likely that Paul is quoting from a 
book now lost. That he meant a canonical, not a profane book, seems 
clear from his concluding remark where he puts the lost book on a par 
with Deuteronomy. We may, then, agree with Zarb who draws the 
conclusion: ‘“‘Chrysostomus clare admittit libros inspiratos et canonicos 
fuisse revera deperditos.”* But let us reflect that the dissenting voice 
of this one Father cannot prevail against the unanimous voice of the 


“4 Cf. ibid., II, 225; Cornely, op. cit., I, 374. 
“ Cf. Bonfrére, Praeloguia, c. vi, sect. 2; Zarb, op. cit., p. 530. 
* Tbid., p. 532. 
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Church of the first thousand years. St. Chrysostom argues here as a 
“doctor privatus.”’ 

While St. Thomas does not interpret Phil. 3:1 of letters now lost, he 
does take I Cor. 5:9 to mean that Paul had written another letter to the 
Corinthians prior to I Corinthians. Also, arguing from Col. 4:16 that 
some of the letters of St. Paul are lost, he gives two reasons for it: 
“Quia non constabat de earum auctoritate, quia forte erant depravatae 
et perierant in Ecclesia, vel quia non continebant aliud quam ista.’”*” 

It was at the time of the Reformation that Catholic apologists began 
to use the supposed loss of sacred books as a powerful argument against 
the Protestants, who proclaimed the Bible to be their sole rule of faith. 
St. Robert Bellarmine accords first place to the argument in his proof of 
the necessity of Catholic tradition.“* He is convinced that “multi 
libri vere sacri et canonici perierunt.’’ He proves this, first of all, by 
the authority of St. Chrysostom; then, enumerating many books men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, he asks: “Ubinam sunt haec omnia?”’ 
Lastly, passing to St. Paul, he thinks that an epistle to the Laodiceans, 
another to the Corinthians, and perhaps still others are now lost. Then 
he springs the trap on the Reformers: ‘“Viderint ergo haeretici unde 
resarcient hunc insignemyvdefectum”; the Bible, their only rule of faith, 
is incomplete. 

Not all Catholics accepted Bellarmine’s premises. A. Salmeron, 
another Jesuit, who wrote commentaries on all the books of the New 
Testament, marshalled against them four strong arguments. But he 
was challenged by J. Bonfrére.*® Drawing the distinction between 
limited (in actu primo) and complete (in actu secundo) canonicity, he 
judged it ‘more probable” that a canonical book might be lost, though 
hardly after it had been canonized by the Church. His first answer to 
Salmeron is interesting: “Respondeo ad Dei providentiam pertinere 
ut Ecclesia libris necessariis ad fidelium salutem...non careat; ad 
hoc autem forte nullus in particulari, vel pauci eorum quos modo 

‘7 In Col. In this connection it may be interesting to note the reason which J. Holzner, 
Paul of Tarsus (Herder, 1944), p. 336, gives why the “Epistle of Tears” (II Cor. 2:4) was 


lost; he says, “probably because it discussed some personal matters that were embarrassing 


for the people of Corinth.” 
8 De verbo Dei, IV, 4. 
Ob. cit., c. vi, sect. 2. 
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habemus, fuerunt absolute necessarii; ...et proclive est existimare 
aliquos etiamnum in Ecclesia esse quibus, si ipsa careret, id non 
magno ipsius incommodo fieret, ut, v.g., libro Judith, Esther.’*° To 
Salmeron’s contention that it would be as bad for the Church to lose a 
canonical book as to lose one of the seven sacraments, he replies that 
the Church could do nothing about it if such was God’s will: “Si Deus 
a Christiana Ecclesia Sacramentum aliquod tolli vellet, deberet tolli, 
nec ipsa infidelitatis in servando deposito argui posset.” 

Coming down to modern times, we are told that “moderni vix non 
omnes” (Cornely), “recentiores plerique” (Merk), ‘‘recentiores com- 
muniter’”’ (Simén-Prado), admit the loss of books of the Bible. This 
is a slight exaggeration. The authors to whom I have had access, are 
about evenly divided between the affirmative and the negative answer 
to the question whether an inspired book can be lost. 

The affirmative answer is upheld by Franzelin.** Where he begins 
to discuss the genuinity of I John 5:7, he lays down the principium 
iuris that not only single texts and parts of the Bible may be lost, but 
even whole books. His main argument, not unlike the one advanced 
by Bonfrére against Salmeron, is as follows: “Libri inspirati non sunt 
unicum nec absolute necessarium instrumentum ad conservandam reve- 
lationem ; unde potest Spiritus sanctus per Ecclesiam conservare integri- 
tatem revelatae veritatis, licet permitteret libri aut partis libri inspirati 
iacturam.” Other theologians who admit that an inspired book can be 
lost, are Lamy, Cornely,® Schiffini,** de Groot,®> Merk, Simén- 
Prado,*’ and Zarb.5* While some (de Groot, Merk, etc.) repeat 
Franzelin’s argument, Schiffini reasons thus: If doctrinal sermons of the 
apostles, conciliar decrees, etc., could be lost without consequent loss 
of doctrine, why not also a part or a whole book of the Bible? 

The negative opinion, viz., that no canonical book has been or can 
be lost, is held, at least as more probable, by J. MacDevitt,®* Straub, 
Pesch, Bainvel,® Bea, Rosadini,* and Tromp.™ 

50 Tbid., c. vi, sect. 7. 5t De Deo Trino, thesis 4. 

52 Introductio in Scripturam (ed. 4a; Malines, 1886), I, 74. 

5883 Introductio, I, 246-50. 

5 De Vera Religione (Senis, 1908), pp. 570-71. 

% Summa A pologetica (Ratisbon, 1906), pp. 679-80. 

5 Introductionis Compendium, pp. 96-98. 57 Propaedeutica, p. 112. 

58 De Historia Canonis, pp. 527-35. 

59 Introduction to the Scriptures (Dublin, 1889), p. 145. 

6 De Ecclesia, II, 218-25. 
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Pesch lays bare the weakness inherent in Franzelin’s (and Bonfrére’s) 
argumentation: It is not merely the doctrines contained in a canonical 
book that pertain to the deposit of faith, but the books themselves as 
inspired and canonical (in actu primo). Their very inspiration and 
canonicity is part of public revelation, and it is for this reason that the 
Council of Trent solemnly proposed them to the faithful as sacred and 
canonical. To accept them as pious and edifying reading would not be 
enough for a Catholic. Therefore (to switch to Bonfrére’s second ar- 
gument), while the practical consequences of losing one of these books 
might not be as serious as those which would undoubtedly follow upon 
the loss of one of the seven sacraments, the theoretical consequences 
would be the same. Lastly, Schiffini’s mode of reasoning neglects the 
essential disparity between the sermons of the apostles, etc., and the 
“written word of God.” The Church is only to preserve the doctrine 
of the apostles, not the verbal text of their sermons; but God meant the 
books of the Bible themselves to be preserved, not merely the doctrines 
contained in them; that is why they were “‘traditi ipsi Ecclesiae.”’ 

But while I can see arguments for both sides, I ask myself with a 
measure of astonishment: Why do not the authors on the affirmative 
side discuss the highly dogmatic teaching of the magisterium as set 
forth in the ecclesiastical documents quoted above? None of them 
even refer to these documents. Yet is not the teaching of the magiste- 
rium itself (as distinct from Fathers and theologians) the primary 
source of revelation? And even if one denies that the canon is a mat- 
ter of direct revelation, yet it certainly is intimately connected with 
revelation and so belongs to the competency of the magisterium. 

In the last analysis, it seems that the dividing line between the 
affirmative and the negative side is the criterion of canonicity. Those 
who look on human authorship (prophet or apostle) as the decisive 
test, are almost compelled by history to say that there are lost books of 
the Bible; for it seems undeniable that some books mentioned in the 
Old Testament were written by prophets, and that St. Paul wrote more 
letters than the fourteen which have come down to us. And if that is 
so, they are obliged to explain why and how such writings, supposedly 





| De Inspiratione, pp. 595-600. 

® De Scriptura Sacra (Paris, 1910), pp. 176-77. 

% De Inspiratione, pp. 137-38. 4 Institutiones, II, 67. 
% De S. Scripturae Inspiratione (Rome, 1936), p. 25. 
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part of the Bible, can be lost. Those on the other hand who derive the 
canon ultimately from public revelation, cannot allow that the Church 
ever lost or can lose a canonical book, either before or after its canoniza- 
tion. To lose a canonical book would be a diminution of the deposit 
of faith entrusted to her. 

3) A minor issue remains, if any issue can be called minor where the 
word of God is at stake. Granted that no canonical book as a whole 
can be lost, what about its parts? Are they equally guaranteed against 
loss? 

It would seem that the argument for books also applies to them. 
True, the ecclesiastical documents do not speak of them; only the 
Council of Trent includes in its definition both books and their parts 
(“libros ipsos integros cum omnibus suis partibus’’).* I shall not pur- 
sue this subject further, because it would involve us in the intricate 
question, how far precisely the Latin Vulgate agrees with the autographs 
of the sacred books. But we may perhaps, with Straub,®’ distinguish 
between parts in the strict sense of the word and what might be called 
with Newman (though with a different shade of meaning) obiter dicta, 
or better, inspirata per accidens. Though inspired, the latter were not 
inspired for their own sake and so may be lost through the ravages of 
time. But as no part of the deposit of faith can or ever will be sub- 
stantially corrupted and then discarded, so no book of the Bible. 


PARTICULAR SOLUTIONS 


Supposing, then, that any of the “lost books of the Bible” (e.g., a 
fifteenth letter of St. Paul) were to turn up, we might reflect that the 
ultimate decision in this matter rests with the magisterium and say with 
Pesch: “‘Possumus quidem hunc eventum divinae providentiae, et 
iudicium quid in hoc eventu faciendum sit, auctoritati ecclesiasticae 
relinquere.” Still, as long as the question has been broached at all, it 
will do no harm to see what Catholic principles apply to the seven 
classes of “lost books of the Bible.” 

First Class——Since the Tridentine decree mentions none of the 
various reference works of the Old Testament, they are undoubtedly 
uncanonical; even if rediscovered, they would not be inserted in our 
canon. But apart from the exclusive nature of our canon, being merely 


® DB, 784; cf. 1809. 87 Op. cit., II, 225-27. 
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referred to somewhere in the Bible constitutes no title to being part of 
the Bible. As St. Augustine said with regard to one of them: “Non 
ideo sit assumendus in eas Scripturas quibus divina commendatur 
auctoritas.’’** Nor does the fact that the book referred to or quoted is 
written by a prophet or seer, make it at once canonical; there is a dis- 
tinction between the charism of the prophet and that of the hagiogra- 
pher. As regards Jason’s five-volume work, there is no shred of evi- 
dence that it was inspired; not it, but the compendium made from it by 
an unknown author is the written word of God." 

Second Class.—That the number of the canonical Epistles of St. Paul 
will not be augmented by future discoveries also flows from the exclu- 
siveness of our canon as well as from the distinction of charisms. 
While we should prize a genuine epistle most highly, it would find no 
place in the New Testament. Neither the fact that Paul was an 
apostle, nor that his known letters are all canonical, nor yet that the 
new letter treated of faith and morals or even of new revelations would 
suffice. One would have to show that the new letter was “‘sacred and 
canonical” in the Tridentine sense; and if that were so, it would not 
have been lost. The conclusion holds even if it was addressed to a 
church, not merely to an individual, like the letter to Philemon. How- 
ever, the Church might grant permission to insert such an epistle in our 
New Testament “extra seriem librorum canonicorum,”’ as she did with 
III and IV Esdras.’° 

Third Class.—As regards the writings of this class, a distinction is in 
order. If the surmises of scholars are well founded and the missing 
parts of Psalm 9 and Nahum are found, there is no doubt that they 
would be restored to the Bible; for they would have been originally part 
of the Bible. As a matter of fact, however, the surmises are thought 
groundless by many. All attempts at an alphabetical arrangement of 
the verses have failed so far because they would involve too many 
consonantal changes. But the lost parables and songs of Solomon are 
in a different category. Even if they were found, it would not suffice 

§ Quaestionum in Heptateuchum libri Septem, IV, 42. 

® Cf. Dorsch, Theol. Fundamentalis, III, 124-27. 

70 We may merely mention here the proposed or actual continuation of Acts; cf. DB, 
2169; Rosadini, Institutiones, II, 35; Merk, Introductionis Compendium, p. 690; Knaben- 


bauer, Commentarium in Actus A postolorum, p.7; E. Jacquier, S.J., Les Actes des A pétres, 
p. cix; M.-J. Lagrange, L’Evangile selon s. Luc, pp. xxi-xxvii. 
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to prove them genuine; one would have to prove that Solomon was 
inspired when writing them. Considering the exclusive nature of our 
canon, such a proof is doomed a priori. 

Fourth Class —For the same reason, none of the writings mentioned 
in this class ever were or will be part of the Bible. But let us look at 
them singly. An Oratio Manassae is indeed mentioned in II Par. 
33:12, 18 as having been contained in the (lost) Sermones regum Israel; 
but that Oratio is not ours; ours is merely based on what is narrated in 
II Paralipomenon.”*. Though Catholic tradition is sometimes thought 
to favor the canonicity of III Esdras, yet, on closer inspection, this 
title is seen to be futile. While a good many Fathers, Greek and Latin, 
quoted it as inspired, the practice was never universal. However, in 
line with Professor Alexander’s hypothesis, scholars agree that a good 
deal of the book is contained in other canonical books (or rather copied 
from them).7? Since IV Esdras was, according to the consent of 
scholars, written in the time of Domitian (81-96 A.D.), and yet pre- 
tends to announce the coming of the Messias as still in the future, it 
could not have been inspired; but chapters one and two, and fifteen and 
sixteen are probably of Christian origin. Catholic tradition was never 
firmly in favor of the canonicity of the book (or rather books) of 
Henoch; it may be that the canonical Epistle of St. Jude quotes from 
it, but that is not a sufficient argument for its inspiration, as is clear 
from Acts 17:28 and Tit. 1:12 where pagans are quoted.” Psalm 151 
is certainly spurious and non-canonical; according to Bonfrére, 
“‘psalmus ille nescio quid adulterinum redolet.”"* Therefore the paral- 
lel between the writings of this class and the deuterocanonical books is 
fictitious. While the former were regarded as canonical by compara- 
tively few, the latter had a firm apostolic tradition behind them, which 
led to their eventual inclusion in the canon when it was defined.” 

Fifth Class.—No special problem is created by the Agrapha. They 
are not part of the Bible. If genuine, they are indeed the spoken word 
of God, inasmuch as Christ is God. But the Bible and every part of it 
is the written word of God, in the sense that God is their literary author. 





1 Cf. Steinmueller, A Companion, I, 115-16. 

7 Cf. J. Frey, “Apocryphes,” Dict. dela bible, Supplément; Merk, op. cit., p. 73; Ruwet, 
op. cit., pp. 166-67; Steinmueller, op. cit., I, 114-15. 

73 Cf. Steinmueller, of. cit., I, 105-107, 110-11. 

% Praeloquia, c.v, sect. 6; cf. Merk, op. cit., p. 74; Ruwet, op. cit., pp. 161, 188. 

% Cf. Zarb, op. cit., pp. 264-67, 540; Dorsch, Theol. Fundamentalis, III, 245. 
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However, with the approval of the Church, the A grapha, like the writ- 
ings of the fourth class, might be added in an appendix to the Gospels.” 

Sixth Class.—The status of the writings of this class is not subject to 
the principles discussed so far. It must be judged on other grounds, 
namely, those of editions of the original text. Catholics have pub- 
lished the Greek text of the New Testament, which is, of course, the 
official text of the Greek Church. If the Aramaic (or Hebrew) text of 
the first Gospel were found, we would be the first to insert it in our 
edition of the New Testament, though it would be the only non-Greek 
book. 

There is no Catholic edition of the Hebrew Old Testament, and the 
books of the sixth class are all deuterocanonical; modern Protestants 
and Jews do not admit them to be part of the Bible. It is only lately 
that Protestant scholars, like E. J. Goodspeed, try to rehabilitate them; 
but earlier neglect may be responsible for the fact that the original 
text of Ecclesiasticus has not yet appeared in our Hebrew Bibles. 
There is no doubt that a Catholic edition of the Hebrew Old Testament, 
if it ever becomes a reality, will contain it. The same is to be said of 
the Hebrew text of the other writings in this class. 

The Latin Vulgate has been the official text of the Western Church 
for the last 400 years, and, since it has been satisfactory in the eyes of 
the magisterium, no special effort was made to edit the original text. 
However, the latest encyclical on Scripture (Divino A fflante Spiritu) 
seems to envisage a change; Catholic scholars are urged to work toward 
the establishment of a good original text, which the Church could 
eventually promulgate as official. 

Seventh Class.—The account of the lost and restored books in IV 
Esdras is now generally dismissed as unhistorical. In any case, the 
argument from the old dispensation to the new lacks all force. The 
sacred books are now part of the deposit of faith and therefore cannot 
be lost. Whatever may have happened at the time of the Babylonian 
captivity, Catholics are sure that no world catastrophe can rob them 
of any book of the Bible. 


CONCLUSION 


While Catholics are sure that they have the entire canon, Protestants 
can truly lament the loss of books of the Bible. In 1939 appeared 


Cf. Simén—Prado, Propaedeutica, p. 114. 
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E. J. Goodspeed’s Complete Bible. The editor called it “complete” 
because it includes the Apocrypha (or deuterocanonical books of the 
Old Testament), which Protestants had hitherto excluded. The rea- 
son for departure from Protestant practice is given by Professor 
Goodspeed in the general preface: “‘From the earliest Christian times 
down to the age of the King James Version, they belonged to the Bible; 
and, while modern critical judgments and religious attitudes deny them 
a position of equality with the Old and New Testament scriptures, 
historically and culturally they are still an integral part of the Bible.” 
In the special preface to the A pocrypha, he calls them “‘a very necessary 
link between the Old Testament and the New,” and “an indispensable 
part of the historic Christian Bible.”” The Catholic Church never 
sacrificed the Apocrypha to the unholy demands of the Zeitgeist. 
Though there were some who hesitated about their canonicity, she 
never counted them among the “‘lost books of the Bible”; the genuine 
current of Catholic tradition was too strongly in their favor. 

But this whole question of “lost books of the Bible”’ or of the ‘‘com- 
plete Bible’’ does not affect Catholics as it should Protestants. If the 
Bible is proclaimed as the sole rule of faith and source of revelation, 
then the “complete Bible”’ is a condition sine qua non of faith. Bellar- 
mine was right in urging this argument on the Protestants in the first 
place. Yet, according to Goodspeed’s preface, Protestants have been 
without the complete Bible for quite some time. As a matter of 
history, they have never worked out a valid and consistent criterion of 
canonicity; their reasons why certain books should or should not be 
part of the Bible, like Goodspeed’s own reasons for rehabilitating the 
Apocrypha, lack all theological force. If they ever regain the com- 
plete Bible, they will do so by falling back on tradition; for, as Newman 
(still an Anglican) once said so well: “Men may say what they will 
about going by Scripture, not tradition; but nature is stronger.” 
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FREEDOM OF RELIGION 
I. THe ETHICAL PROBLEM 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


_ problem of freedom of religion could be approached either from 
an historical or from a theoretical standpoint; and from this latter, 
one could survey either the situations that existed in the past or those 
that prevail at the moment; and these latter situations could be stud- 
ied either in themselves or in their historical roots. We must, there- 
fore, ask the initial question, where should the discussion of this 
problem begin? I believe that the initial standpoint must be that of 
theory. This is true of Catholic discussions, especially those that 
aim at conveying to our Protestant and Jewish brethren some under- 
standing of our position. It is equally true of Protestant discussions 
that wish to be universally understood; they must begin with a clear 
statement of theory. It is impossible to write history, or to describe 
contemporary fact, without passing judgments of value on particular 
situations—judgments that are often passed simply by the use of 
adjectives. To be valid, or even understandable, these judgments 
must, of course, be based on a sane appreciation of the relativities of 
history and on a just allowance for the inevitable gap that always 
separates theory from practice; but it is even more important that 
they should rest on principles that have been antecedently formu- 
lated and supported by orderly argument. 

An historical discussion of the problem has already been begun in 
these pages, by a consideration of it in its early origins;! its further 
historical development, will, I hope, be explored. In this article, I 
am undertaking to begin a statement of Catholic principles in the 
matter, with a view to showing how they organize themselves into a 
complete theory. 

THE PROBLEM OF A FRAMEWORK 

The initial task is that of setting up a framework of discussion that 
will reveal the structural lines of our rather complex position. It is, 

1E. A. Ryan, S. J., “The Problem of Persecution in the Early Church,” THEOLOGICAL 
Stupies, V (Sept., 1944), 310-39. 
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of course, sometimes said that our position is summed up in the two 
formulas, “dogmatic intolerance” and “personal tolerance.” For my 
own part, I feel that neither of these formulas is happy, as a formula; 
in fact, I should like to see both of them disappear from circulation as 
rapidly as possible. They are, of course, entirely open to legitimate 
criticism and even rejection, since neither of them has any status in 
official sources—from Mirari Vos onwards, or backwards—and 
neither of them is part of our technical theological vocabulary. 

First of all, my fear is that the sheer use of the antithesis, ‘“‘intoler- 
ance” versus “tolerance” may foster a common falsification of the 
whole problem in the popular mind, as if the crucial issue really 
were “intolerance” versus “tolerance,” in the popular meaning of 
those terms. Again, I fear lest we seem to present a false choice to 
the popular will, which is not guided by nice thinking but by slogans. 
As a matter of fact, Catholic attitudes are widely, and wrongly, 
characterized as “intolerant,” and Protestant (and secularist) atti- 
tudes are customarily regarded as “tolerant.’’ Confronted, therefore, 
with the issue in terms of “intolerance” versus “tolerance,” the 
popular mind will not hesitate. It is under the influence of the 
contemporary mood, and all the emotions that guide its thinking will 
inevitably determine its choice of ‘“‘tolerance,’’ with all its implications. 

This matter of words is extremely important. The Church has at 
times been forced to abandon even some of her own splendid words 
because of the misleading connotations that grew up around them; 
think, for instance, of the grand formula, “Christian democracy,” 
which fell on evil days; only recently—-now that half a century sep- 
arates us from the unfortunate French debates—could it be revived, 
as, indeed, it should. We are not in a position to control the con- 
notations of words and their emotional impact. And in dealing with 
the issue of religious liberty—-an issue already sufficiently explosive, 
and loaded with an emotion whose tide sets against our case—it 
should be a principle with us to avoid, as far as possible, the use of 
words that are emotionally explosive. Let me say here that the 
issue is not between courage and timidity in setting forth our integral 
position, but simply between apt and inept ways of doing it. I be- 
lieve, of course, in the Kerryman’s principle of “striking a blow at times 
for the faith”; but I should personally prefer to avoid the pugilistic 
error of leading with one’s chin. 
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The formula, “dogmatic intolerance,” is particularly objectionable, 
because of its contemporary connotations. We are normally desirous 
of showing that our position with regard to religious liberty, although 
complex, is quite reasonable. It would seem, therefore, advisable 
not to state it in a formula that from the outset prejudices the case 
against its reasonableness. As a matter of sheer fact, the word 
“intolerance” is synonymous in the popular mind with all that is 
unreasonable, and positively hateful. In customary usage, it does 
not designate a considered and serene intellectual and emotional 
attitude, formed in the light of the full truth and impregnated with 
profound charity; on the contrary, it stands for the entirely detestable 
tone and temper of a mind that is narrow, one-sided, impatient of 
argument, obstinate, prejudiced, aggressive, arrogant, and persecut- 
ing. As synonyms, Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives “bigotry,” 
“illiberality”; and Roget’s Thesaurus, “bigotry,” “dogmatism.” 
These are not charges to which we plead guilty. Why, then, should 
we seem to prefer them against ourselves by asserting that our po- 
sition is one of “dogmatic intolerance’? Incidentally, the addition 
of the adjective “dogmatic” effectually locks all the doors to under- 
standing that were already slammed shut by the word “intolerance”; 
in customary usage, it means “opinionated; asserting a matter of 
opinion as if it were fact’”’ (Webster). 

A very laborious effort is made, of course, to purify the word “in- 
tolerance” of its invidious connotations. It is said, for instance, 
that “truth is intolerant,” or that ‘everybody is intolerant on certain 
subjects,” or that “we are not intolerant in the way in which it is 
really intolerant to be intolerant.” But the first defense rests on 
an inexact metaphor, which transfers to things what is a correct 
adjectival qualification only of persons (truth is not “‘intolerant’’; 
it just is, most serenely—and, anyway, why saddle religious truth 
with an opprobrious epithet that is not customarily smeared onto the 
truth in any other field?). The second defense adds only heat, not 
light, to the debate, since it merely answers a charge by a counter- 
charge, that provokes denial. And the third defense is altogether too 
subtle for the popular mind, whose stubborn unthinkingness is not 
perturbed by nice distinctions between kinds of intolerance, once it 
has made up its mind to hate all “intolerance,” in obedience, if not to 
the dictates of Christian charity, at least to the denunciations of the 
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newspapers. I am thinking predominantly of this popular mind 
when I suggest that the formula ‘dogmatic intolerance” should be 
quietly taken out and buried. It was not originally a Catholic 
coinage; it was foisted on us. I do not see why we should seem to 
accept it, or laboriously strive to sweeten it with distinctions. The 
thing to do is flatly to reject it. We can at least exile it from our own 
vocabulary, as a positive hindrance to a right understanding of 
our position. 

The formula, “personal tolerance,” is hardly more acceptable, as a 
formula. It seems to be a particularly horrid way of describing the 
Christian virtues of justice and charity, which are the sole norms that 
govern relations between persons as persons. Perhaps there is no 
need to say more about it. It just doesn’t say what it is supposed to 
say; and that is rather a good test for a bad formula. I should like to 
see it share the same grave with its equally unrevealing counterpart, 
“dogmatic intolerance.”’ 

In this whole matter of religious liberty, the fatal thing would be to 
fall into the fallacy of simplism that we so easily detect in the theories 
of our adversaries, and especially in their formulas. I do not think 
there is a brace of formulas that will state, without deforming, the 
Catholic position. About all one can do, by way of initial simplifica- 
tion, is to state the fundamental tension in our position somewhat 
after this fashion: We love God in the truth that He has given us, 
and we love man in that which is most divine in him, his conscience. 
We love God and His truth with a loyalty that forbids compromise of 
the truth, even at the promptings of what might seem to be a love 
of man; were it otherwise, our love both of God and man would be a 
caritas ficta. And we love man and his conscience with a loyalty 
that forbids injury to conscience, even at the promptings of what 
might seem to be a love of truth; were it otherwise, our love both of 
God and man would again be a caritas ficta. In either case, what we 
abhor is any feigning. Perhaps St. Francis de Sales came as close as 
anybody to a good double formula, when he spoke of la vérité chari- 
table and la charité véritable. 

However, the difficulty is that there is no good double formula. 
And the most serious vice of the one already discussed, “dogmatic 
intolerance and personal tolerance,” is that it completely obscures 
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what it is vastly important not to obscure—the starting point of our 
whole position. At its worst, it suggests to the popular mind that we 
begin with arrogant assertion, and end with persecution, being with- 
held from the latter only by a lack of sufficient political power. Even 
in the minds of the more intelligent, the implications may very well 
be that we begin with an appeal to the authority of the Church, and 
end, if we can, by an appeal to the authority of the State to uphold 
the authority of the Church. The first view is utterly ridiculous, of 
course. But even the second view is quite distorted; and it risks 
getting the whole discussion off to a false start. 

Actually, to one who has seriously studied the great modern con- 
flict on religious liberty, that raged over the famous “principles of 
89,” it is quite clear that the Church took her initial stand, not on the 
grounds of ecclesiastical authority, but on the grounds of human 
reason. She collided with the doctrinaire assertions of the so-called 
Liberals with regard to the conscience of man and its “freedoms” 
and with regard to the State and its “rights”; and to these assertions 
she initially, and devastatingly, opposed a doctrine of the conscience 
of man and its duties and of the State and its limitations. Obviously, 
the theological issues in the whole conflict were real and essential; 
it was of the Church that the Liberals said: “Voila l’ennemi!”” How- 
ever, the initial and fundamental issue was not a point of revealed 
dogma—the constitution of the Church and her authority; basically 
at issue were a series of points in moral and political philosophy— 
what is liberty, what is conscience, what is the State, what are the 
“freedoms” of conscience and of the State. 

This fact, of course, was not so clearly marked in the earlier days 
of Pius IX. He was not a great philosopher. If he had been, or if 
he had been surrounded by great philosophers, or, in a word, if the 
neo-Scholastic revival had taken place a century earlier, the whole 
polemic of the Church during the revolutionary era might well have 
had a different character, and perhaps even a different outcome. 
We know, of course, by faith that what the Church defends is always 
right and true; but it would be simple credulity, not faith, to suppose 
that the actual details of her strategy and tactics in defense of the 
truth are always divinely inspired. At all events, the fact that the 
dispute over the “modern liberties” was basically a philosophical 
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dispute emerges with some clarity even from the Syllabus; it is en- 
tirely evident by the time of the Vatican Council; and it is perfectly 
luminous in the work of Leo XIII, as anyone who has studied /m- 
mortale Dei and Liberias can testify. 


THE THREE LEVELS OF THE PROBLEM 


I think it important, therefore, to be explicit and insistent on the 
fact that the Church’s theory of religious liberty rests initially and 
fundamentally, not on the dogmatic assertion of a theology of her 
authority, but on a philosophical explanation of the structure of the 
human conscience and of the State, for whose validity reason itself 
stands sufficient guarantee. Obviously, the whole problem cannot be 
solved simply in terms of philosophy. In the present order of the 
Incarnation, philosophy is not the supreme wisdom, nor is reason 
man’s most decisive guiding light. Faith is the fuller light, and the 
principles of theology complete, without destroying, those of phi- 
losophy. Consequently, the problem of religious liberty must move 
on from its initial philosophical position and be given a theological 
formulation. However, when this happens, the philosophy of con- 
science and of the State is gathered up and carried along to the new 
ground; and it is made pivotal even in the theological solution of the 
problem. Finally, since freedom of religion is a problem that inti- 
mately concerns the social life of man, as that life is lived in a particu- 
lar set of conditions, the problem must receive its final formulation in 
terms of the varied and contingent realities of an individual social 
context. Here, too, a philosophy of conscience and of the State is 
still integral to its solution. 

This is the architecture of the problem itself, and consequently of 
the Church’s solution to it. But this pattern is in nowise suggested 
by the very unrevealing formulas, “dogmatic intolerance” and “per- 
sonal tolerance”; on the contrary, they obscure the pattern and 
completely fail to reveal the inner logic of its solution. Discarding 
these unhelpful tags, therefore, I am going to suggest that the Catholic 
solution to the problem of religious liberty must be set forth on three 
distinct planes, the ethical, the theological, and the political. Ac- 
tually, involved in the issue are three problems, distinct indeed, but, 
in the present order of salvation, not separable. They are of progres- 
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sively increasing complexity; and they must be handled in their natural 
order, if we wish to keep all the issues clear and build up the com- 
plete solution into. a harmonious whole, revealing its organic structure, 
the lines of its logic, and the completeness with which it satisfies all 
the pertinent values. 

The first problem is abstract and ethical, and its principle of solu- 
tion is solely the light of reason. Properly speaking, it is problem of 
the freedom of conscience. The factors in it are God, the moral law, 
the human conscience, and the State (meaning civil authority in its 
function of effectively directing citizens to the common good of the 
organized community). 

The second problem is again abstract, but theological. Its prin- 
ciple of solution is the light of revelation, as completing the light of 
reason. Properly speaking, it is the problem of Church and State. 
The factors in it are God and the moral law, Christ and the law of the 
Gospel, the Church, the Catholic conscience, and the State (in the 
same sense as above). 

The third problem is concrete and political. Its principles of solu- 
tion are the light of revelation, as completing the light of reason, 
and the precepts of political prudence with regard to the achievement 
of the common good of the political community. Properly speaking, 
it is the problem of constitutional provisions for the rights of con- 
science, both in the international community as such, and in particu- 
lar national religio-social contexts. Its factors are God and the moral 
law, Christ and the law of the Gospel, the Church and the Catholic 
conscience, the churches and the synagogue and the consciences of 
their adherents (perhaps also the secularists and their “conscience,” 
if they have any), and the State (again in the sense described). 

The increasing complexity of the problem, as it ascends through the 
three orders of discussion, is quite plain. And it is plain, too, from the 
bare enumeration of the factors involved, that we are confronted 
with a problem of organization. All these factors enter into reciprocal 
relationships; our problem is to construct the right dynamic system of 
relationships—to make an order out of a collection of elements. When 
we have done this and have formulated the results in terms of law 
(natural law, canon law, civil law), we shall have solved the problem 
of freedom of religion. That is, we shall have solved it in principle; 
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it will still remain to make the solution work, through the cultivation 
of the right personal attitudes of justice and charity and through 
smoothly functioning social institutions. Actually, the final, con- 
crete solution is in terms of virtue, not simply in terms of a sheer 
definition of relationships. But the relationships do have to be de- 
termined; and we shall determine them by a study of the mature of 
each element involved—what is God, what is conscience, what is the 
Church, what is the State, etc. 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE CATHOLIC SOLUTION 


Here, perhaps, is the place to insist that, even in the midst of its 
enormous complexity, the problem of religious liberty never wavers 
from its focus on one single, simple, and basic issue. I mean the 
freedom of the human person to reach God, and eternal beatitude in 
God, along the way in which God wills to be reached. I put this 
statement in such a way as positively to exclude any suggestion that 
it is ultimately the will of man, and not the will of God, which deter- 
mines the way along which man is to reach God. Moreover, in mak- 
ing the statement I am not giving the slightest encouragement to any 
individualistic concept of religion, that would view the individual as 
somehow saved in isolation, or in some purely “spiritual” way. I 
wish simply to express the profound truth and the imperative will of 
God that emerge from St. Paul’s awed utterance: “[He] loved me, and 
gave himself for me’’ (Gal. 2:20). Each human being is unique, in 
himself and in the unique situation he occupies within the concrete 
unity of mankind; each is the object of an unrepeated divine creative 
will; each in his uniqueness is the object of Christ’s redemptive .act; 
each is destined for an eternal union with God and with His saints, 
that will be singular in its degree, and that will be reached under 
the direction and protection of a particular providence, operating 
within the structure of God’s universal salvific will. And what God 
ultimately wills is that the unique love which He has for each of His 
redeemed creatures may have its consummation in the ordered sanc- 
tity of heaven. Ultimately, God wills to save men. 

It is, of course, no less obligatorily God’s will, manifested by Christ 
and displayed to the world by the Church, that man’s sanctity is to 
be begun on earth, and sought in the one Temple of the Holy Spirit, 
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the one House of God, the one Body of Christ, the one Fold of the one 
Shepherd—in a corporate society that is visible and hierarchic, wherein 
a living voice teaches, and human pastors rule, and sanctification is 
sacramental. But this is an “economy,” a dispensation, divinely 
willed and wisely willed, because it is suited to the conditions of human 
life, and to man’s temporal bondage to the necessities of matter. As 
God, through Christ, has instituted this economy and made it oblig- 
atory, so He will save it, and all that is visible and institutional in it, 
until the end of time. But He does not will to save it eternally; for 
it is of time and for time, and it will end with time. The days of the 
visible, hierarchical Church are literally numbered; they will run out 
when there are no more “days,” but only an eternal Now. The 
magisterial authority of the Church, her hierarchy of jurisdiction, and 
her sacramental system are divine in their origin and institution, but 
temporal in their finality. In heaven the only magisterial authority 
will be the divine mind itself, to which the soul will have direct access; 
the only hierarchy will be that of sanctity; and the only sacrament will 
be the glorified Humanity of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 
The Church, as a juridical society, exists iure divino, indeed; how- 
ever, it does not exist to save itself, as it were, but men. 

All this, of course, implies no false separation between the Rechts- 
kirche and the Liebeskirche in the present economy; the Body of Christ 
is one; it is at once the mystical fellowship of the Spirit and a juridical 
society; and its two “lives” are as much one as the life of body and 
soul. However, all this does set our perspectives. In the present 
matter, it establishes the fact that here on earth the thing of supreme 
and ultimate importance is that the human person should be free to 
reach the place to which God has predestined him in heaven’s eternal 
hierarchy of sanctity. The Church has never thought otherwise. 
It is not, for instance, a ceremonial gesture that the Roman Pontiff, 
symbol of the Church’s institutional reality, signs himself, ‘“Servus 
servorum Dei.’”’ The whole of the so-called “institutional action’ of 
the Church, whether in her mission to souls or in her mission in the 
temporal order, has no other ultimate focus than the protection, 
support, and perfecting of the freedom of man to reach his eternal 
destiny. As I shall later show, even when the problem of freedom of 
religion appears on the theological plane as the problem of Church and 
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State, the basic issue involved in it is the freedom of the human person, 
Christian and citizen, to live at peace in Christ and in society, that he 
may thus move straight on to God. This was clearly the thought of 
Leo XIII, who was in the center of the stream of Catholic thought. 
Like his predecessors and successors in the see of Peter, he championed 
the “rights of the Church,” and contended for right juridical relation- 
ships between the Church and the secular power. But this combat 
has always been, as it were, of the surface. It has been important, 
and often very fierce, only because the stake in it was on a level far 
deeper than the level on which the combat itself was fought. Ac- 
tually, the stake was the ultimate human value, the freedom of the 
soul of man to go to the Father, through Christ, in the Spirit and in 
the Church, and in secular society—the freedom to live that true 
life, personal and social, religious and civic, which is the inchoatio 
vitae aeternae. 

These perspectives—the perspectives of eternity—are maintained 
with ease by the Catholic; for he sees the Church from within, and 
grasps her profound aims underneath all the conflicts and manoeuvres 
of the surface. I dare say that he is at times puzzled by some of the 
manoeuvres, and at times, too, he doubts their tactical value; hence 
the multitudinous controversies among Catholics, usually about mat- 
ters of what is called diocesan policy, or even about movements of 
Vatican diplomacy. At all events, no matter how the Catholic may 
judge the tactical value of this or that “institutional action” of the 
Church, universal or local, past or present, he is by no means inclined 
to mistake its final purpose, nor to suppose that it pursues any other 
goal than what Catholic phraseology calls “the good of souls,’’ all 
souls, be they Catholic or not—the eternal interests of the human 
person and the progress of mankind through an ordered temporal 
life towards its supratemporal destiny, opened to it by Christ. Be- 
yond these interests, which are identical with the purpose of the re- 
demption, the Church has no other “institutional interests.” 

On the other hand, it is extremely difficult for the average Protestant 
so to situate himself as to be able to view the existence, the nature, and 
especially the “institutional action” of the Church in the perspectives 
of her primal and single concern for the basic human liberty to reach 
God as God wills to be reached. The reasons for the difficulty are 
numerous; and to explore them would lead us to measure the width 
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and the depth of the magnum chaos that centuries of doctrinal di- 
vision, religious development, and secular evolution have established 
between Catholics and their separated brethren. This cannot be 
done here. But possibly it would be worthwhile to undertake the 
positive task of stating Catholic doctrine on religious liberty in such a 
way as perhaps to reveal the perspectives in which it is conceived, as 
well as its own internal structural lines. The present article will deal 
only with the first facet of the doctrine—the foundations of our whole 
position, which are laid in the solution of what I have called the ethical 
problem. 
THE QUESTION OF A COMMON STAND 


Let me here put in a preliminary note. I have said that the archi- 
tecture of the Catholic solution of the problem of religious liberty 
follows the architecture of the problem itself. I would go on to em- 
phasize the fact that no one is at liberty to alter the architecture of 
the problem to suit himself. Essentially, the problem involves an 
ethic of conscience, a theology of the Church, and a political philos- 
ophy of the State. And it is absolutely impossible to conceive any 
solution to it, except in these terms. Protestant solutions, if they 
pretend to be vertebrate, and intellectually respectable, must neces- 
sarily repose on certain positive tenets in ethics, theology, and po- 
litical philosophy. They cannot be respected if they rest simply on 
empirical or emotional bases, much less if they float in the air, sup- 
ported only by the lighter-than-air content of an assemblage of catch- 
words, and least of all if their major premise is simply the negative 
one of opposition to ‘the Roman Catholic hierarchy.”’ 

Fortunately, the more seriously thought-out Protestant solutions 
do invoke an ethic of conscience, a theology of the Church, and a 
political philosophy. Sometimes these elements are not sharply de- 
fined, nor strongly integrated; but they are present in some form. 
For this reason, I feel that there may be some hope of communica- 
tion across the boundaries that divide Protestant and Catholic. There 
is even some possibility of agreement, in the midst of serious disagree- 
ment. Briefly, I would put the possibilities thus: (1) we can reach an 
important measure of agreement on the ethical plane; (2) we must 
agree to disagree on the theological plane; (3) but we can reach har- 
mony of action and mutual confidence on the political plane, in 
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virtue of the agreement previously established on the ethical plane, 
as well as in virtue of a shared concern for the common good of the 
political community, international and national. 

It is this third objective that is presently desirable—in fact, strictly 
necessary ; for both Catholics and Protestants have a common obliga- 
tion to preserve harmony of action and mutual confidence on the 
political plane, in the interests of their common good—public peace, 
civic friendship, the reign of justice in social life, temporal prosperity. 
Competent observers have noted that the issue of religious liberty 
is contributing powerfully to the heightening of tension between the 
Catholic and Protestant groups. The difficulty in the way of social 
concord is obvious. Catholic and Protestant theologies of the Church 
are radically divergent and irreconcilable. Moreover, Protestants 
say that the Catholic doctrine of the Church has implications with 
regard to the temporal order that are unacceptable (that is the mildest 
word they use). On their side, Catholics say that the Protestant doc- 
trine of the Church has implications in the temporal order that are 
likewise unacceptable (again, the mildest word). Here, therefore, is 
our problem—a common problem: While preserving intact our theo- 
logical disagreement (which has its own grounds), how shall we abolish 
mutual distrust, and strengthen our social unity, civic amity, har- 
mony of action and mutual confidence in a common pursuit of the 
common good? Obviously, the dilemma is not to be solved by abolish- 
ing one of its horns, the theological disagreement. In reason, we 
cannot be asked to accept a solution to the problem of religious liberty 
that is conceived in terms of Protestant ecclesiology. In turn, we 
cannot demand that the solution of the problem be postponed until 
Protestants shall have accepted our ecclesiology. 

So far as I can see, the only solution to our common problem must 
be along the following lines. Our subsistent theological disagree- 
ments will cease to generate suspicion and separatism on the level of 
social life, when both sides have the assurance that their opposing 
theologies of the Church are projected against the background of an 
ethic of conscience and a philosophy of political life that are based 
on reason, that are therefore mutually acceptable, and that are not 
destroyed by the disagreements in ecclesiology. This ethic of con- 
science and this political philosophy will stand guarantee that our 
respective theologies can under no circumstances have such implica- 
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tions in the temporal order as would be injurious to the integrity of 
conscience, be it Catholic or Protestant. : 

It is with a view, not only to following the pattern of the problem 
itself, but also to working towards this practical concord between 
Catholics and Protestants that I should insist on beginning discussion 
of the problem of religious liberty on the ethical plane. There is also 
a further reason. It would be unfortunate to see this problem be- 
come simply a Catholic vs. Protestant issue. The problem is really 
much wider, in the form that it assumes in various national scenes, 
including the American, and in the form that it has on the international 
level. And there is reason to fear that, while Catholics and Protes- 
tants are having a merry dispute, the secularists and totalitarians will 
move in and solve the problem in their own way—the secularists, by 
evacuating the concept of religious liberty of all ethical content; and 
the totalitarians, by forcibly destroying the concept itself, whatever its 
content. The differences between Catholics and Protestants are very 
real and important; no less real and important is the necessity of 
seeing that two common enemies of each do not triumph over both. 
There is a stand to be made against secularism, which makes freedom 
of religion mean freedom from religion, and which is particularly 
dangerous in its denial of the relevance of religion to social order and 
public life. And there is a stand to be made against totalitarianism, 
which destroys freedom of religion by destroying religion itself, 
through the imposition of the cult of the absolute State. The stand 
against these two enemies can be made on the ground of human reason 
and the natural law, that define the nature of the human conscience 
and the nature of the State. On this ground, therefore, Catholics 
and Protestants can make a common stand, as an act of good will—a 
will that has for its object a common good. 


THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 


On the ethical plane, the problem of religious liberty is abstract in a 
twofold sense. First, we choose to discuss it solely in the light of 
the nature of the elements involved in it; we move in the order of 
essences as such. It is not a question of religious liberty in Spain, 
or in the United States, or at any particular period of history, but of 
religious liberty in“itself, as an endowment of man as man. Secondly, 
we choose to consider the problem as purely philosophical, and we 
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aim at a solution solely in terms of human reason. We admit into 
the problem only those elements whose existence is certified by reason, 
and we construct our solution out of only those conclusions which 
reason validates. In a word, we are supposing that the problem is 
posited in what Catholic thought calls “the order of pure nature”; 
we are moving in the universe of discourse characteristic of Scholastic 
ethics, the natural science of morals, whose single architect is human 
reason. 

Consequently, we prescind from all the realities of the present, 
historic, supernatural order, which are certified to us only by revela- 
tion and known only by faith. In particular, we prescind from the 
fact of Christ, on which the whole supernatural order of salvation is 
built. We leave out of consideration His teaching and His mission and 
His Church—her authority, ministry, sacraments, Scriptures, law. 
In the purely natural order in which we are moving, there is still one 
true religion; but its creed is simply that sum of truth about God and 
man which reason can discover from the works of God; it includes the 
existence of God as a personal being, the author of all things that are, 
infinite in perfection, provident over the world and especially over the 
life of man, of whom He is the last end and highest good, etc. And the 
moral code of this natural religion embraces simply the precepts of 
the natural law with regard to man’s essential duties towards God, 
himself, and his neighbor. And this moral law is mediated to man by 
conscience. 

In this order, too, we can conceive the existence of religious associa- 
tions; but they would be purely voluntary in character; they would 
owe their existence and their constitution and the determination of 
their purposes solely to the will of man, and they could be altered or 
joined or abandoned simply at man’s own choice. There would be 
only two natural, and therefore obligatory, societies—domestic society 
and civil society; to them man would be impelled by needs inherent in 
his nature as such, and they would be the only two necessary social 
means and milieu in which he would be obliged by nature to seek his 
rational and human perfection. Consequently, there would be only 
two moral authorities empowered to impose obligations on conscience; 
there would be, first, parental authority in the home, and secondly, 
civil authority in the political community. This latter would be 
superior to the individual conscience, but only in its own order—the 
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order of social life and the common good; in this order it would effec- 
tively oblige the individual in conscience to obey just laws and to give 
his necessary co-operation toward the common good. At the same 
time, civil authority and the organized community of which it is the 
directive principle would itself be subject to the sovereignty of God 
and bound to obey the moral law in all its actions. 

This is a very rapid sketch of the religious and moral universe, as 
it would be known simply to reason, apart from revelation. In a 
sense, it is an unreal universe; but only in the sense that it is not a 
complete picture of the universe as it is in our present, historic order. 
As far as it goes, it is a valid picture; and any conclusions about man’s 
religious freedom that we draw while operating in this universe will 
be entirely valid, not to be destroyed, but only completed by the further 
conclusions that revelation will impel us to draw. They will be con- 
clusions based on the very nature of man; and man’s nature has not 
been destroyed but perfected by its elevation into a supernatural 
economy. 

Positing our problem, then, in this abstract universe of discourse, 
we find it composed of the following elements, which may be disposed 
in a diagram that will to some extent indicate the structure of the 
problem itself: 
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The focus of the problem is on the human person, who is a member of 
organized society. And the problem itself is that of determining the 
immunities and the positive empowerments which the human person 
enjoys, inasmuch as it is a human person, the image of God (a 
rational and free moral agent), destined both to “the good life’ on 
earth and to a supratemporal beatitude, under the direction of the 
authority and law of God, and under the direction of civil law and 
authority—both of which laws are mediated to the person by con- 


science. 
Liberty and Law 


First of all, it will be noted from the very statement of the problem 
that it supposes a very intimate relationship between liberty and law. 
This supposition needs to be examined briefly. 

We are, of course, dealing with liberty in the moral sense, not in 
the purely physical sense. In the latter sense, liberty—natural 
liberty, as it is called—is the property of the human will whereby man 
is master of his own acts, immune from the mechanical or psychological 
determinisms that are the single spring of action in the vegetative 
and animal kingdoms. The free will is the potentia ad utrumlibet, a 
faculty of choice between alternatives—acting or not acting, acting 
thus or so. Natural liberty is not the same as moral liberty, but it 
is the presupposition and condition of moral liberty: man is a moral 
agent, responsible for his own actions, because he is master of them. 
Moreover, in one cardinal respect, natural liberty illustrates the 
nature of moral liberty: as, in the physical order, man’s natural freedom 
is intrinsically related to his power of reason, so, in the moral order, 
man’s moral freedom is intrinsically related to the ordinances of reason, 
which are law—ordinatio rationis. Moral freedom and moral law 
are as essentially correlated as the natural faculty of free choice and 
the natural faculty of reason. 

The point needs great emphasis, as against current antinomian 
theories, consciously or unconsciously held, which tend to conceive 
liberty as sheer release, total emancipation, an indefinitely expanding 
spentaneity—in a word, an Absolute, over against which the authority 
of law can stand only as an enemy, a destructive force, to be submitted 
to only as one submits to a police power. This is sheer absurdity. 
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Hardly more acceptable is the view that considers law as coming to 
liberty from the outside, as it were; as if law were simply a principle 
of repression, whose imposition on man could create at best only an 
uneasy and unworthy state of heteronomy. Actually, the case is 
quite otherwise. The notion of law is to be discovered at the very 
interior of the notion of liberty, in such wise that liberty itself is un- 
intelligible apart from law as its root, support, light, guide, and ally. 
Without going into the subject at length, the fact itself may be sub- 
stantiated. 

In the physical order, the will of man is self-determining, actively 
indifferent towards acting or not acting and towards acting thus or so, 
because there exists in man the faculty of reason. By virtue of his 
reason, man is capable of surveying the whole range of truth and good- 
ness, of deliberating about the values that it contains, and of judging 
that here and now this value is desirable, and to be pursued. Apart 
from this previous deliberation and judgment, there is no free act. 
And every free act is an obedience to a judgment of reason.?_ Precisely 
in the privilege of being obedient only to reason consists the freedom of 
the will—its immunity from all less noble determinants. So far, 
then, from freedom being simply an escape from obedience, the notion 
of obedience is inherent in the very notion of spiritual freedom: 
“by its nature [the will] is an appetite obedient to reason.’ The 
principle that man’s freedom is inherently an obedience to reason 
is true even on the plane of the psychological process; but it prevails 
with still greater vigor on the plane of man’s moral freedom. Here, 
too, the fundamental point is the intimate relation between freedom 
and reason. But now reason appears, not simply as the power to 
weigh particular goods and judge them desirable and present them to 
the will for acceptance as such, but also as the power to discover and 
understand the “order of reason,” as an order—I mean the relation of 
man to God, his author and last end, and the relation that all free 
human action has to the attainment or loss of this last end. Reason 


2 This statement is not to be taken as implying any sort of rational determinism; I am 
pursuing only one point here, not giving a complete theory of free will, which would in- 
volve explaining how the free act is the common offspring of reason and of will. 

3Leo XIII, Libertas, in Leonis Papae XIII Allocutiones, Epistolae, Constitutiones 
(Paris: Desclée, 1893), III, 98; all subsequent references are to this edition; the translations 


are my own. 
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discovers the dignity of man as the image of God, created by Him as 
His image, coequal with the other members of the human family, 
whose proper perfection consists in making his rational, free, and 
social nature perfectly rational, free, and social. With his dignity, 
man discovers his destiny, which is God, and the possession of God, 
man’s highest good, the only Absolute Good, to be willed of necessity, 
for its own sake, above all things and in all things. And in the fact of 
his destiny to the possession of God, man discovers the dominating 
principle of the order of reason, and the norm whereby to make true 
judgments of value. Formed in the light of an understanding of this 
order of reason, man’s individual judgments acquire a new force. 
They not only state what is good and what is evil; they also dictate 
that the evil is to be avoided and the good done. The judgment of 
reason appears as an imperative of reason, prescribing to the will what 
it must reach for, and what it must turn away from, in order that man 
may reach his proper perfection and his last end. This formulation of 
the demands of the order of reason is what we mean by law—or- 
dinatio rationis. 

Confronted with this moral imperative, the function of freedom 
again appears as an obedience, an acceptance of the order of reason 
and its concrete demands. This acceptance is the act of moral free- 
dom. By definition, then, moral freedom consists in man’s deliberate 
obedience to moral law. Consequently, in yielding this obedi- 
ence, the free human spirit does not submit to an alien force, 
to an unworthy heteronomy, that would violate or diminish its own 
freedom; for it is in the very nature of freedom to be obedient to 
reason, and to submit to the imperatives, the laws, that derive from 
the order of reason. When it obeys and submits, it perfects its own 
freedom. So far from being hostile to liberty, or even antithetic to it, 
law is the intrinsic complement of liberty. The moral life of man is 
essentially bipolar; it is vitalized, made human, made free and ordered, 
by the salutary tension between the two poles, liberty and law. It 
was in this sense that Leo XIII wrote: 


The radical reason for man’s need of law is to be found in his own faculty 
of free choice—that is, in the need for harmony between the will and right 


It is a complete perversion and inversion of the truth to imagine that, 
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because man is by nature free, therefore he should be free from law. 
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were the case, it would follow that liberty, in order to be liberty, would have 
to be loosed from all vital relation with reason. As a matter of fact, the 
very opposite is true: because man is free, therefore he must be subject to law.* 


This has been a very sketchy treatment of a difficult, if funda- 
mentally simple, question; but perhaps it will serve our present pur- 
pose. One thing, however, needs to be added. We know that human 
reason is not infallible; the possibility of erroneous judgment is native 
to it, not indeed as a perfection of reason, but as its essential imper- 
fection. As a created reason, it is of its nature defectible; as a human 
reason, it is dependent on matter and sense; it is obliged to proceed in 
concepts, which are partial views, and difficult to combine; and it is 
subject at every step to the influence of sentiment and passion. Con- 
sequently, in its function of being a light to the will, reason can at 
times play the réle of an ignis fatuus, and in obedience to its leading the 
will can go astray after a good that is delusory. Even when this 
happens, the will continues to be, in a sense, obedient to reason; for it 
can pursue evil only under the guise of good, and this guise is thrown 
about evil by the mind’s “rationalization,’’ which presents a specious 
value to the will as if it were real. Even when man sins, he sins in 
obedience to reason—reason misled and misleading. Moreover, this 
obedience to falsity is free. But what man achieves by his free sin 
is not freedom; actually, he enters into a state of slavery. Retentus 
terminis alienis. He gives himself over to error and evil—constraints 
that are foreign to the very nature of the human mind and will, 
bonds that are unworthy of the free human spirit. For this reason, 
our Lord said: “He who acts sinfully is the slave of sin” (John 8:34). 
And on this theme St. Augustine wove some of his most profound 
analyses of the nature of freedom, as well as of the nature of grace. 
For our purposes, it is important to keep in view the essential differ- 
ence between the two “freedoms.” There is man’s “freedom” to err 
and sin, which is very real, and terrible, but only speciously a freedom; 
for it cloaks what is, in fact, a slavery. And there is man’s freedom to 
live and act under the domain of law, and to conform his life and ac- 
tion to the order of reason—cui servire regnare est. 

It has been necessary to say this much about the relation between 
liberty and law; otherwise we could not appreciate our problem. If 





* Libertas, p. 100. 
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the problem of religious liberty were posited in terms of the so-called 
liberal concept of freedom, it would be ineffably easy to solve. Or 
rather, there would be no problem at all—no ethical problem; for the 
ethical problem begins only when one perceives the necessary relation 
between moral liberty and moral law. 

By reason of this necessary relation, the problem of religious lib- 
erty also appears as a problem of the juridical order—the order of 
relationships that are established in terms of reciprocal rights and obli- 
gations. The term “liberty” designates initially, of course, an exemp- 
tion, an immunity from coaction, prohibition, restraint, or compul- 
sion; but it likewise implies a positive empowerment to do or demand 
something. When an immunity and a positive empowerment are 
viewed as having their origin in law (either the law of nature or human 
law), the “liberty” they assert appears as a right; and, as a right, it 
connotes an obligation on the part of others not to violate the im- 
munity or impede the exercise of the empowerment. It was for this 
reason that I defined the problem of religious liberty as that of de- 
_ termining “the immunities and the positive empowerments”’ of the 
human person, under a system of law. 


THE TWO LAWS 


The primal law to which human liberty is related, as to the basic 
principle of its true liberation, is the natural law. We cannot here 
undertake to explore this concept, which has of late emerged to a new 
prominence. It will be sufficient to give a definition of it, in the words 
of Leo XIII: 


The first and foremost [guide of human action, whereby man achieves his full 
freedom—so the context] is the natural law, which is written and engraved in the 
heart of each and every man; for it is human reason itself, commanding us to do 
what is right and forbidding us to sin. A precept of reason, to be sure, cannot 
have the force of law, except insofar as it is the voice and interpreter of a higher 
reason, to which our mind and liberty must be subject. For the force of law is to 
impose duties and to grant rights; and consequently, law depends for its force 
wholly on authority—that is, on a true power of prescribing duties and defining 
rights, and likewise of sanctioning commands with rewards and punishments. But 
it is clearly not within the power of man to exercise this authority over himself; 
he is not, therefore, the supreme legislator in his own case, nor does he set the norm 
of his own actions. The further consequence is that the law of nature is the 
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eternal law itself, implanted in those who are endowed with reason, and causing 
them to move toward the action and the end to which they are destined. And 
this eternal law is the eternal reason of God, creator and ruler of the world.5 


For our present purposes, the thing to remember about natural law 
is the simple fact that it is truly law—not, of course, ‘written’ law 
(a statute or a code), but “unwritten” law. (The traditional meta- 
phor, ‘“‘the law written in the heart of man,’”’ may be misleading; it 
indicates the origin of the law from nature, not its form.) Natural 
law is the ensemble of things to be done and things not to be done 
which follow of necessity from the sheer fact that man is man. The 
necessity of doing or avoiding these things is perceived, not created, 
by reason, which then issues the ordinances of reason which are, in 
effect, natural law. Reason, indeed, issues the ordinances; but it 
does not of itself make them ordinances, binding rules. They are such 
because they reflect the eternal mind and purposes of God, which 
decree that man should be man, and should act as a man, and move 
toward the destiny of man. The ordinances of reason are law, but 
they have the force of law only because they are “the voice and in- 
terpreter of a higher reason.” 

The second genus of law to which human liberty is related, again 
as to a principle of liberation, is human law. Its root is in the social 
nature of man; and it expresses the demands of reason with regard to 
social life—above all, the primary demand that human society should 
be a co-operating unity, wherein free men associate themselves, under 
authoritative guidance, in pursuit of a common good. It is possible 
here to give only a bare outline of a philosophy of human law; and 
this may be done in another text of Leo XIII: 


What reason and the natural law do for men in their individuality, human law, 
enacted for the common good, does for them in their association [it assures the 
harmony between free action and reason—so the context]. There is one type of 
human law which deals with what is by nature good or evil, and which bids men 
pursue the good and avoid the evil, adding a proper sanction. Precepts of this 
kind, of course, do not have their first beginnings with society; for, as society did 
not itself produce human nature, so it does not originally make some things suitable 
to human nature (and good), and other things unsuitable to human nature (and 
evil). On the contrary, precepts of this kind antecede all social living; their source 
is to be found in the natural law, and consequently in the eternal law. For this 


5 Libertas, p. 100. 
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reason, when the precepts of natural law are enacted in the laws of men, they have 
more than the force of merely human law; they chiefly represent the much higher 
and more majestic imperatives that proceed from the law of nature and the eternal 
law. And with respect to this kind of law, the precise function of the legislator is 
to establish a common system of discipline, that will make the citizens obedient 
to these laws [natural and eternal], by restraining those who are wayward and 
inclined to violations of morality. His purpose is to see that they are deterred 
from evil and pursue what is good, or at least that they do not become a cause of 
vexation and injury to the community. 

There is another class of prescriptions of civil authority, which do not im- 
mediately and proximately flow from the natural law, but only remotely and in- 
directly, inasmuch as they define the details of certain courses of action for which 
nature has made provision only in a broad and general way. For instance, nature 
commands citizens to contribute their share to the public peace and prosperity; 
but the measure of the contribution, the manner of making it, and the areas in 
which it is to be made are not determined by nature but by the wisdom of men. 
As a matter of fact, human law, properly so called, consists precisely in these rules 
of life, which are devised by reason and prudence and declared by legitimate author- 
ity. It is human law which prescribes to all citizens how they are to co-operate 
toward the end set before the community, and which forbids them to go off in other 
directions. And inasmuch as it is dependent on the prescriptions of nature and in 
harmony with them, human law is a guide to virtue and a deterrent from evil. 
From all this we may gather that the norm and rule of the liberty of the social 
community, as well as of the individual, is the eternal law of God.® 


It is evident that the philosophy of human law here outlined has 
as its counterpart a philosophy of the State as the agency for the 
enactment and enforcement of law. This latter philosophy asserts 
the moral nature and the moral function of the State. It asserts, 
first, that the State, in its legislative function as in all its functions, 
is not an amoral entity, that escapes the control of a higher law—the 
law of nature and of nature’s God, which exists before and above all 
human society. In other words, it asserts the principle embodied 
in the first point of the famous Pattern for Peace, that “not only in- 
dividuals but nations, states, and international society are subject 
to the sovereignty of God and to the moral law which comes from 
God.” 

Secondly, this philosophy asserts that the State has a moral function, 
as well as purely material, administrative, and police functions. It- 
self subject to the moral law, it is the legitimate instrument for in- 


6 Libertas, pp. 101-102. 
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suring the observance of the moral law, and for determining the exi- 
gencies of the moral law, in the domain of community life. In its 
actions and policies, and especially in its legislative code, it cannot 
maintain a position of “neutrality” or indifference, disposed to accord 
equal rights to good and evil, and to view both with equal compla- 
cency. Of its own nature, the State, through its laws, is a power 
singly for the common good, which is not only material but moral in 
its scope, and includes civic virtue as its primary component. It has, 
therefore, the function of seeing to it that good is done and evil avoided. 
The sphere of its competence in moral matters is, of course, strictly 
limited, extending only to such matters as have a bearing on the 
common good; but within this sphere it has a true moral authority and 
can oblige in conscience. And as a moral authority, its ultimate 
purpose is to assist in preserving and perfecting the liberty of the 
community—its true liberty which consists in the harmony between 
social life and the order of reason. In this sense, Leo XIII, in the 
text already cited, concludes from the right philosophy of human law 
to the true nature of civil liberty: ‘ 


In social life, therefore, the true essence of liberty does not consist in the fact 
that every man may do as he pleases; such “liberty” would tend to complete 
turmoil and confusion, and to the overthrow of the organized community. Rather, 
true liberty consists in this, that the regime of civil law gives every man fuller 
freedom to live according to the precepts of the eternallaw. Similarly, the freedom 
of those in authority does not consist in their being able to issue commands at 
their own casual whim; such “liberty” would be equally criminal, and tend no less 
to the ruin of the State. Rather, human laws must get their force from the fact 
that they are understood to flow from the eternal law, and to sanction nothing 
that is not contained in it, as in the principle of all law.’ 


It is evident that this whole philosophy of human law and authority 
in their relation to human freedom stands midway between two ex- 
treme positions that have occupied political ground in modern times. 
First, there is the individualistic theory. On the one hand, it regards 
the individual’s freedom of choice—his initial, natural freedom, that 
extends to both good and evil—as the supreme freedom, absolutely 
sovereign, an end in itself; and correlatively, it regards the function 
of the State as simply the protection of the natural freedom of the 


* Libertas, p. 102. 
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individual. In fulfilling this function, it grants equal rights to good 
and evil as these are freely chosen; and its effort is simply to make all 
possible acts of free choice, good or bad, available to all men. Men 
thus appear as little gods, with no restriction on their freedom save 
this, that they are not to hinder a similar freedom on the part of others.’ 
The State has no moral function, but acts simply as an umpire between 
the conflicting freedoms of individuals. There is no moral law, rel- 
evant to social life and higher than the individual wills of the con- 
tracting parties who make up the State, of which the State is the 
executor. In its French costume, this theory was the fashion in the 
nineteenth century; but it is now discredited, since history has proved 
that this abstract theory of freedom for all men to do as they please 
has the concrete result of making freedom the privilege of a few, to the 
oppression of the many, and to the destruction of the common good. 

At the opposite extreme stands the theory that has appeared in the 
world in German and Russian dress—the totalitarian theory of human 
law and human freedom. In it, the supreme freedom and the ab- 
solute sovereignty are assigned to the State itself, which thus displaces 
the absolutely autonomous individual of the individualistic theory as 
the great god, juridically omnipotent, an end in itself, a sort of Divina 
Maiestas, that claims the divine prerogative of being the source and 
fount of law. The function of the State is progressively to realize its 
own freedom, that is, progressively to aggrandize its own power. 
Correlatively, the function of the individual is to sacrifice himself to 
the achievement of the power of the State, which is the essential com- 
mon task; and human law is simply the convenient means of insuring 
the fullness of this sacrifice. The citizen’s freedom of choice is abol- 
ished, as is also his freedom of spiritual autonomy—his right to the 
realization of his own moral freedom. ‘There remains to him only the 
unidirectional freedom of pursuing that which the State has decreed 
to be “good,” as conducive to the expansion of its own power. He 


8 Cf. the Fourth Article in the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen: 
“Liberty consists in the right to do anything which does not injure anybody else; therefore 
the exercise of the natural rights [this term needs to be understood in the sense of French 
philosophisme] of every man knows no limitations save the ones which are needed to insure 
these same rights to the other members of society. And these limits can be determined 
only by the law.” Later, in Article Six, it is said that “law is the expression of the pop- 


ular will.” 
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becomes a slave, and he is supposed to be a happy slave, because he 
serves the supreme freedom of the State, cui servire regnare est. 

Paradoxically enough, both of these extreme positions have a com- 
mon root in the true principle that the function of law and authority 
is to perfect freedom. Their common error is a complete misunder- 
standing of the terms of the principle; for both of them fail to situate 
the idea of liberty and the idea of law in the framework of the eternal 
ratio Dei, which is the source of both liberty and law. Together, 
these theories deny the principle that “the norm and rule of the liberty 
of the social community, as well as of the individual, is the eternal law 
of God” (Leo XIII). Yet this is the principle that rescues society 
from becoming either an anarchy of atoms or a mechanized army of 
slaves. When both the freedom of the individual and the law of the 
State recognize a common subjection to the natural law as the re- 
flection of the eternal mind and purpose of God, then human law is 
able to fulfil its true function of perfecting human liberty, and human 
liberty is able to fulfil its true function of perfecting human life, 
within the order of reason in society established by human law. The 
order of freedom and the order of law are harmonized: “the regime of 
civil law gives every man fuller freedom to live according to the pre- 
cepts of the eternal law.” 


CONSCIENCE 


It was quite impossible to approach the ethical problem of religious 
liberty without having antecedently formulated a doctrine of the 
relations between liberty and law in general, and between liberty and 
the two laws to which it is subject. I have done this in barest outline. 
We have next to consider the notion of conscience, which appears so 
prominently in the diagrammatic statement of our problem as the 
median concept between liberty and law. 

The word “conscience” is in that group of words which are posing 
the great contemporary problem of semantic. Its meaning, especially 
in the much used phrase, “freedom of conscience,” is sometimes 
impossible to determine; and not seldom the term has no ethical 
meaning at all, being practically synonymous with individual good 
pleasure, that acknowledges no regulation by any ethical standard—so 
in the schools of subjectivist and secularist thought. Yet the tradi- 
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tional ethics of the West has defined the concept very exactly, in 
itself and in its premises. 

We have already touched on the premises—man’s freedom under the 
order of reason. On the one hand, the human person is really governed 
by law—a law that is “given” to it; on the other hand, the human 
person really governs itself—it gives the law to itself. The doctrine 
of conscience is the synthesis of these two principles, and resolves 
their seeming contradiction; in their light the function of conscience 
appears as essentially mediatorial. It is not the function of conscience 
to create the law of human life, any more than it creates God, or human 
nature, or human society. These realities are “given”; and with them 
the law of human life is also “given.”’ Standing, therefore, under a 
“given” law, the human person (conscience included) stands under a 
heteronomy. On the other hand, being endowed with reason and 
will, the human person is autonomous, master of its acts; and its 
autonomy must be respected even under the control of a heteronomous 
regime of law. To resolve this dilemma, it is necessary that law, 
remaining law, should become somehow interior to man; he must give 
it to himself, but as a law given to him. 

He does this by conscience—a practical judgment of reason, whereby 
in the light of the known law a man judges of the morality of a con- 
crete act, whether it is licit, or prescribed, or prohibited. In this act 
of judgment, the objective law is so mediated to man that it becomes 
his own law. Conscience, therefore, is the proximate subjective norm 
of human action—a norm that man imposes on himself; and the mo- 
rality of an act depends immediately upon it. However, conscience 
is not the norm of its own rightness; it is itself regulated by a higher 
norm, not of its own creation—the eternal law of God, made known 
either in natural law or in the determinations of natural law laid 
down by legitimate authority. Conscience is not the judge of this 
higher law, but is judged by it. Conscience is not the /egis-lator, but 
the legis-mediator; it is a standard of morality, but only as mediating 4 
higher standard, and applying it to the concrete act. In his moral 
action, therefore, man preserves the autonomy proper to his condition, 
because in it he obeys a dictate of his own conscience. At the same 
time, he remains firmly under the heteronomy likewise proper to his 
condition, because the dictate of his own conscience ultimately de- 
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mands obedience, not because it is his own dictate, but because it 
applies the dictate of the eternal law. So conscience stands, as it 
were, between the objective law and the freely chosen act. Its function 
is essentially mediatorial—that of conforming itself to the order of the 
divine reason, in order that it may conform human action to this order. 
Not inappropriately, Newman compares conscience to a priest; for it 
truly distributes blessings and anathemas—not its own, but God’s. 

As a matter of fact, the nature and function of conscience are rather 
admirably summed up in the traditional metaphor: “Conscience is 
the voice of God.’’ This statement immediately cuts between two 
extreme, and false, positions. First, it asserts that conscience is the 
voice of God; it is not God Himself. Hence it is not the final arbiter 
of truth and falsity, right and wrong. Man is indeed judged in the 
light of his conscience; but it is God who judges conscience. Only 
God is law in its source; conscience is but law in its application. On 
the other hand, conscience is the voice of God; it is not merely a human 
voice. Hence its commands come to us vested with a divine author- 
ity, that may not be disregarded under penalty of sin. Conscience is 
a sacred and sovereign monitor; for in its utterances we hear God 
Himself speaking. 

We see, therefore, the dignity of conscience and its dependence; 
in fact, its dignity derives wholly from its dependence, as the dignity 
of the voice is that of the speaker. We see, too, that the first effect 
of conscience is a binding, and not (as is often supposed) a freeing. 
Initially, conscience is the principle of our enfeoffment to God and to 
His law; for in its commands God, as it were, takes the last step across 
the threshold of reason and seizes hold of us here and now. However, 
precisely because it enfeoffs us to God, conscience also enfranchises 
us from all that would hinder us on the way to God. The same voice 
that bids us obey also forbids others to interfere with the freedom of 
our obedience. In the more customary juridical terms, conscience has 
rights because it has duties; its freedoms are measured in terms of its 
bonds. What these freedoms are, we shall later determine. But it is 
already clear that among the rights of conscience is certainly not the 
right to debase the dignity of conscience by denying its dependence on 
God, ignoring the ultimate Lawgiver, and demanding respect for its 
every private fancy. A “conscience” that would assert such “rights” 
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is a miserable counterfeit of the reality—a hollow, disembodied voice, 
in which there is no slightest echo of the majestic ring of the true “voice 
of God,” but only the childish, petulant accents of the voice of self-will. 


The Rules of Conscience 


The first, and the life-long, obligation of conscience is, of course, 
that of educating itself. This “voice of God” initially speaks with 
clarity only on the distinction between right and wrong, and on the 
duty of doing right and avoiding wrong. It must be taught all else; 
and the process of teaching and learning is extraordinarily difficult. 
Newman put the situation well: 


But the sense of right and wrong, which is the first element of religion, is so 
delicate, so fitful, so easily puzzled, obscured, perverted, so subtle in its argumen- 
tative methods, so impressible by education, so biassed by pride and passion, so 
unsteady in its course, that, in the struggle for existence amid the various exercises 
and triumphs of the human intellect, this sense is at once the highest of all teachers, 
yet the least luminous.’ 


How shall it be made luminous? This is a subject in itself, on which 
only three remarks can be made here. First, the education of con- 
science demands the cultivation of that measure of moral science which 
the individual requires to meet and make successfully the moral de- 
cisions that occur in his own context—family life, business life, etc. 
Obviously, the acquisition of this moral science demands consultation 
of the best moral thought of humanity throughout its history; it is 
more than ordinarily fatal for the individual to do his moral thinking 
in isolation. Again, the education of conscience demands cultivation 
of the virtue of prudence, whereby the conclusions of moral science are 
applied to particular cases, with a certain readiness of concrete judg- 
ment. But, above all, the educated conscience is acquired at the 
price of high moral discipline—the discipline of the moral virtues, 
whereby reason is rescued from the dominion of pride or prejudice or 
passion, and from the subtle influence of self-deception or evil habit, 
and from the general “darkness” in which sin and lack of sincerity 
always obscure the light of reason and conscience. 

® Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, in Difficulties of Anglicans (London: Longmans, Green, 


1907), II, 253-54; this chapter on “Conscience” is good, although the famous “toast to 
conscience”’ at the end has been misunderstood by Protestants. 
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The general rules that state the place of conscience in man’s re- 
ligious and moral life follow from the nature of conscience, and may 
be thus summarized: (1) One must always follow conscience when 
it commands or forbids action, and never act against it; (2) one may 
always follow conscience when it permits action. However, if left in 
this general statement, these rules would be too general; they would 
overlook the two great problems which have claimed the attention 
of moralists for centuries. First, there is the problem of what is 
called the ‘dubious conscience,”” meaning the state of mind of one 
whose religious or moral position is not secure, but undermined with 
doubts, so that, confronted with alternative courses of action, he 
hesitates in deciding which course is dictated or permitted by reason 
and the law of God. This famous problem, so actively discussed in 
more modern times, need not concern us here. Suffice it to say that 
such a dubious conscience is no rule of right moral action, and that 
action in such a state of mind would be certainly sinful; for it would 
be a practical affirmation of indifference toward the law of God, and a 
wilful exposure of oneself to the risk of offending Him. Of itself, this 
state of mind imposes the obligation of a search for fuller truth, or, 
in the last analysis, of recourse to a reflex principle whereby conscience 
may be “formed” to certitude. Several moral systems have been 
proposed as means of thus “forming”’ conscience; the leading one is the 
system of “‘probabilism,” as it is called. In some quarters, of course, 
it is the fashion to dismiss this whole area of moral science (character- 
istically Catholic) as intolerably subtle and casuistical. As a matter 
of fact, however, these very practical speculations strikingly exhibit 
the two concerns that run all through Catholic moral thought. The 
first is a profound concern for the sacredness of the law of God, which 
must at all costs be kept inviolate; and the second is an equally pro- 
found concern for the integrity of conscience, whose every exigency 
must be respected and whose inner freedom must be safeguarded. 

More pertinent to our present purposes is the problem of the erro- 
neous conscience. It is the older problem of the two; for instance, 
it is primary among the issues raised by St. Thomas Aquinas when he 
is discussing conscience. The sheer fact that conscience can be er- 
roneous—that it can command or permit what is actually wrong, and 
forbid what is actually right—is too obvious to escape anyone who has 
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ever thought about conscience. Human reason has almost unlimited 
possibilities of being deceived, and especially of deceiving itself, no- 
tably in its own case, and even more notably in its moral judgments. 
Men confuse right with wrong, error with truth; and the confusion is 
nonetheless real because it is oftentimes entirely sincere. A man’s 
sincerity proves only that he is sincere; it does not prove that he is 
wise, or even right, for he may be sincerely ignorant or sincerely 
wrong. Moreover, God has commanded us, not only to be sincere, 
but to do what is right and avoid what is wrong. The question, 
therefore, rises, whether conscience can oblige us to do what is wrong 
or to avoid what is right. 

An erroneous conscience, of course, is a practical judgment with 
regard to religious belief or moral action, that is formed in ignorance 
of the full realities of the case, and that, as a matter of fact, is wrong. 
So, to take an obvious example, one might judge polygamy to be not 
only licit but a matter of religious observance, in ignorance of the fact 
that it is contrary to the natural law. Ignorance is at the root of the 
error found in the judgment. If follows immediately, therefore, that 
the moral status of the erroneous conscience will depend on the nature 
of the ignorance which occasioned it. In general, two types of ig- 
norance may be distinguished. 

First, we may suppose the case of a man who is in ignorance, but who 
has a more or less strong suspicion that he is in ignorance. To some 
degree, he is conscious of the fact that he is assuming a position that 
it not entirely reasonable, but rather “rationalized”; he assumes it 
for reasons that are, as the distinction goes, “good reasons,” but not 
“the real reasons.”’ He achieves certainty of a kind, but it is only of 
the surface; he is at least dimly aware that he has not got to the bottom 
of the matter. His ignorance is real enough, therefore, but vincible. 
It can be overcome because it is somehow recognized as ignorance. 
The defect of knowledge has not escaped the man, and he perceives it 
as possibly leading to an error of judgment. Yet he makes the judg- 
ment, which turns out, in fact, to be erroneous. This, in brief, is the 
state of what is called the vincibly erroneous conscience. The question 
is, whether such a conscience is a right norm of moral action. 

The answer is, obviously, no. A man may neither follow such a 
conscience nor act against it, since for all practical purposes it is a 
“dubious” conscience, that can utter no proper permissions or imper- 
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atives. In this state of mind, a man’s single obligation is to rid him- 
self of his ignorance, and get at the realities of the case, by a process of 
study, consultation, and prayer. In the meantime, action has to be 
held in abeyance. 

Again, we may suppose the case of a man who is in ignorance, but 
who likewise is not in a position to get out of his ignorance, because 
he does not suspect that he is in it. His position was reached after 
serious thought, prayer, and the use of the readily available means 
of arriving at a right judgment. He is quite secure in thinking that 
the beliefs he holds are true or that the action he contemplates is good; 
there is neither doubt nor disquiet nor any thought that he may per- 
haps be wrong. His ignorance, in a word, is invincible; for the starting- 
point for overcoming it is lacking. Yet the practical judgment, 
made in consequence of the ignorance, is actually erroneous. What 
of this practical judgment? 

All moralists agree that, if such a conscience permits a particular 
belief or action, one may licitly follow it; and they agree, too, that if 
such a conscience commands or forbids a particular belief or action, 
one is strictly bound to follow it, and not to act against it. The reason 
lies in the very nature of man. In making human nature rational, ° 
God made it subject to the laws of a rational nature; and one of these 
laws is the general law that a// laws of human nature must reach man, 
and be imposed upon him, by reason and its practical judgments. 
There is no other way, in keeping with the dignity of man, whereby his 
obedience to the laws of his nature may be secured, save by these 
practical dictates of reason, which procure obedience, and a rational 
obedience. It is, therefore, a law of nature that one of the functions 
of reason is to mediate the eternal law of God. Reason may, indeed, 
perform this function badly; it may mistake for law what is not law, 
and it may be blind to the law that really is law. But, even when 
performing its function badly, reason cannot destroy its own function, 
nor alter the general law which makes it the mediator of the will of 
God. St. Thomas Aquinas had this general law in mind when he 
said: ‘When reason erroneously proposes anything as the precept of 
God, then to despise the dictate of reason is the same thing as despising 
the precept of God” (I-II, q. 19, a. 5 ad 2m). He illustrates this 
principle by an example that has been classic since St. Augustine, as 
an expression of the role of conscience: ‘‘If one were to believe that the 
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precept of the proconsul was the precept of the emperor, then, in 
defying the precept of the proconsul, one would be defying the precept 
of the emperor.’’ Conscience is not, indeed, the “emperor,” God; 
but it is truly a proconsul; and it remains such even when it garbles 
the emperor’s commands. 

Moreover, behind this statement of the role of conscience, even 
when it is erroneous, there lies a metaphysic of rational nature, which 
puts reason in an essentially mediatorial position between the will and 
its object: “Since the object of the will is that which is proposed to it 
by reason, as I have said, from the very fact that a thing is proposed 
by reason as an evil thing, the voluntary act, in going out to it, assumes 
the character of an evil act.” And St. Thomas pushes this con- 
clusion inexorably: “To believe in Christ is in itself a good thing, and 
necessary for salvation; but the will does not go out thereto, except 
inasmuch as it is proposed by reason. Consequently, if this belief 
be proposed by reason as evil, the will goes out to it as evil—not that it 
is evil in itself, but that it is evil by accident, in the manner of its 
apprehension by reason.’”’ And St. Thomas concludes with what is 
the universal law of nature in this matter: ‘Wherefore it must be 
asserted, as an absolute principle, that the voluntary act which is out 
of harmony with reason—whether reason be right or erroneous—is 
always evil.” 

Evidently, therefore, we must speak of two wills of God here. 
Initially, there is His supreme will that the reason of man and its 
practical judgments should be in harmony with the eternal order of 
reason which exists in His divine mind; in other words, God wills 
that man’s conscience should be always right and true. There is also 
His will that the voluntary acts of man should be in harmony with his 
owr reason and its practical judgments; in other words, God wills 
that man should act according to his conscience. But at times these 
two wills of God are not simultaneously observed. In acting ac- 
cording to conscience, man at times acts against the eternal order of 
reason, being in ignorance of it; his act, therefore, is in harmony with 
his conscience, but his conscience is not in harmony with the eternal 
reason of God. This is, of course, an eccentricity in the moral order, 
which illustrates at once the dignity and the misery of conscience. In 
the face of it, to keep our moral thinking straight, we must maintain 
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two principles. On the one hand, even when conscience is erroneous, 
it must be followed. On the other hand, even though we must follow 
an erroneous conscience, it still remains erroneous. These two prin- 
ciples must be maintained, lest we either assert that conscience is 
God, or deny that it is the voice of God. 

This brings up a further question: If an erroneous conscience must 
be followed, just as a true conscience must be followed, is the status of 
the erroneous conscience the same as that of the true conscience? To 
answer, a distinction has to be made between what I shall call the moral 
function of conscience and its juridical function. I should explain the 
distinction as follows. The erroneous conscience, equally as the true 
conscience, assures the individual that his action is guiltless in the 
sight of God. For instance, the conscientious polygamist commits 
no sin by his polygamy; in the internal order of private morality, his 
action is good and even meritorious. However, unlike the right 
conscience, the erroneous conscience does not create any rights that 
are coactive against legitimate authority, within the field of that le- 
gitimate authority, or that could prevail in conflict with the rights of 
other men. For instance, the conscientious polygamist cannot, under 
appeal to conscience, claim the right to practice polygamy in an ordered 
society, in such wise that the prohibition of polygamy by civil law 
would be injurious—a violation of a right of conscience. To take 
another example, a man might sincerely believe that it is morally 
right to steal in order to give alms, and he would be personally guiltless 
in doing so. But his erroneous conscience creates no right that would 
induce in his victim a juridical obligation to cede his property, or in 
the State an obligation to let the theft go unpunished. 

Obviously, the State cannot oblige a man internally to assent to 
the truth that polygamy, or theft for the purpose of giving alms, is 
morally wrong; for internal acts are outside the State’s sphere of 
competence. But it can legitimately forbid a man to marry more 
than one wife at a time, and to steal for the sake of almsgiving; and 
it can prosecute him as a criminal, if he disobeys. By so doing, 
the State violates no right of conscience, because there is no right there 
to violate; the erroneous conscience has no juridical status, when it 
issues in acts repugnant to the natural law or to the common good or to 
the legitimate rights of others. Moreover, the State does not oblige 
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the polygamist to act against his conscience; it simply asserts its 
competence in the order of public morality, pronounces a moral 
judgment opposite to that of the polygamist, and vindicates the order 
of morality over which it is guardian. Finally, the action of the State 
is really medicinal; it notifies the individual that his conscience is 
erroneous, and thus puts the truth within his reach. 

This distinction between the moral and juridical functions of con- 
science—its function of certifying acts as good, and of creating rights— 
is important. The problem of the erroneous conscience is relatively 
simple, when one considers the individual conscience, as it were, in 
isolation, as before God, who sees the heart and forgives its ignorances. 
But that is not the whole case. The individual is also involved in a 
whole system of social relationships, and his beliefs and acts have 
social repercussions. And when he projects himself into society by 
his actions, he finds himself in an order, a social and juridical order, 
based on law and vindicated by law. His “liberty” to act according 
to conscience comes under the control of the legitimate demands of 
this juridical order; and an erroneous conscience creates no rights, 
as against a legitimate order of law. It is a valid principle of liberty 
only in the internal forum of private morality, where the law is simply 
that conscience must be obeyed. But it is not a valid principle of 
liberty in the external forum of the social and juridical order, where 
there is also another law to be considered. The State cannot, indeed, 
permit itself to make mere religious or moral opinion a crime; on the 
other hand, it cannot permit others to make crime a mere matter of 
religious or moral opinion.** 


THE BASES OF THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE 


In the preceding pages I have discussed in summary fashion the 
general quality of the problem of religious liberty and the factors 


involved in it. We can now lay down the bases of its solution. But 

% How far does the possibility of an invincibly erroneous conscience extend? It is 
generally agreed, after St. Thomas (I-II, q. 94, a. 4 et 6), that no one can be invincibly 
ignorant of the first principles of natural law; but invincible ignorance of secondary pre- 
cepts is possible, largely because the individual conscience can be obscured by widespread 
social custom; so today you may find many disputing in good faith about the morality of 
divorce, contraception, extramarital relations, the mendacium officiosum, etc.; this, of 
course, argues a degeneration in the collective conscience. 
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perhaps it would be well to restate the problem. It is the problem 
of determining the immunities and the positive empowerments enjoyed 
by the human person inasmuch as it is the image of God, a rational 
and free moral agent, destined both to the good life on earth and to 
a supratemporal beatitude, under the direction of the sovereignty and 
law of God, and under the direction, too, of civil law and authority, 
both of which laws are mediated to man by conscience. More briefly, 
it is the problem of the rights of conscience. In order to determine 
these rights, we have first to formulate the obligations of conscience, 
from which its rights flow. We shall, therefore, consider in turn the 
relations of conscience to God and the moral law and to the State and 
civil law, then the relations of the State to God and the moral law and 
to the consciences of its citizens. 


Conscience Before God and the State 


The relation of conscience to God:and the moral law is evidently 
wholly one of duty. As over against God and the eternal order of 
reason which He has established for the government of His rational 
creatures, conscience has no rights, but only the duty of unlimited 
obedience to God’s known truth and will. The question of the rights 
of conscience over against God could not possibly come up, since in the 
notion of right, and its correlate, obligation, there is the notion of an 
altereity and independence, which certainly do not exist between 
Creator and creature. The creature is in total dependence, in its 
being and action, on the Creator. For our purposes here, this relation 
of dependence may be articulated into five obligations, which are 
fundamental in determining the rights of conscience. I shall merely 
state them briefly, without lengthy proof or explanation, and add a 
few comments. 

1) Man has the obligation to search for the truth about God and 
about God’s purposes for man, in all ways in which that truth is ascer- 
tainable, and to accept it when found. 

2) Man has the obligation to worship God as God wills to be wor- 
shipped, in a manner befitting his own rational, dual, and social nat- 
ure—hence by interior acts and by external acts in association with 
others. 

3) Man has the obligation to tend to God, his last end, by obe- 
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dience to the law of nature, in all its prescriptions with regard to per- 
sonal, domestic, and civil morality; and to this end, he has the obli- 
gation to foster in himself a clear and right conscience. 

4) Man has the obligation to tend to his proximate end, which is 
the ordered perfection of his own person, and the promotion of the 
good of others through a social life befitting the dignity of human 
nature; and to this end, he has the obligation of protecting and de- 
veloping the natural institutions of the family and civil society. 

5) Man has the obligation opportunely and according to his re- 
sponsibilities to assist his neighbor toward the knowledge of God and 
towards obedience to the law of God. 

It is obvious that these obligations overlap somewhat. The first 
two of them call for a comment. In the initial obligation, to know 
God, there is expressed at once the dependence of the human mind 
on God, the First Truth, and the inner dynamism of the human 
mind itself, which is to seek God, the highest Truth, in all the ways in 
which He is knowable. In the order of nature, in which we have been 
moving, God and His purposes are knowable only from the facts of the 
natural creation, and especially from the nature of man and his history. 
In any hypothesis, man is obliged to seek the knowledge of God from 
these sources. However, in virtue of this fundamental and absolute 
obligation, man has a further, hypothetical obligation, which is to 
accept any higher knowledge of God and any higher law of God which 
God Himself, in His good pleasure, may make accessible to him. The 
obligation is hypothetical, since it comes into play only on the hy- 
pothesis of a supernatural revelation and the promulgation of a new 
positive divine law. And it is fulfilled by faith. However, the 
obligation of faith in a supernatural revelation has its root in the basic 
ethical obligation to know God. In this sense, the Vatican Council 
said: “Since man wholly depends on God, as on his Creator and Lord, 
and since created reason is entirely subject to Uncreated Truth, we are 
obliged to offer to God, when He reveals, the full homage of intellect 
and will, by faith’’ (DB, 1789). Deliberately to refuse this homage, 
when the fact of revelation is known, would be not merely a refusal of a 
new divine benefit but a violation of the law of nature itself. 

The obligation to worship God, if it is considered as deriving solely 
from the natural law, is rather indeterminate as regards the manner of 
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its fulfillment. However, it certainly extends to acts of adoration, 
prayer, and thanksgiving, and also to some manner of external ritual 
action which will be an aptly symbolic expression of man’s total 
dependence, in body and soul, on God. In the natural order, further 
specification of the obligation would be left to human law or custom. 
But here again, the absolute obligation to worship God as He wills to 
be worshipped creates a hypothetical obligation to worship Him in a 
particular way, if He reveals that a particular manner of worship is 
in fact His will. In either event, the same principle operates: it is for 
God to determine the manner of His own worship, either through the 
natural law (as completed by legitimate authority) or through a 
supernatural revelation. 

The last three obligations of conscience to God hardly need comment. 
We may now turn to the obligations of conscience to the organized 
social community—the State and its members. In general, these 
obligations are based on two principles. First, civil society owes its 
origin to the law of nature, and has its end appointed by the law of 
nature; or, from another standpoint, man is by nature a member of 
civil society, and is obliged by nature to co-operate toward the nat- 
ural end of civil society. Secondly, public authority in the organized 
community derives ultimately from God, and is the legitimate guardian 
of the juridical order. In the light of these principles, and remaining 
within the framework of the problem of religious liberty, we may 
distinguish the following three obligations of citizens. 

1) As a member of society, man has the obligation of social charity 
that is, of fostering in the community the spirit of civic friendship 
and fraternity, based on respect for the human person and love of the 
common good. 

2) As a member of society, man has the obligation of social justice, 
that is, of effecting, in co-operation with others, the organization of 
social institutions (political, economic, cultural, etc.) that will serve 
the ends of social charity—the common good of the persons who con- 
stitute society. 

3) As a member of society, man has the obligation of reverencing 
public authority, inasmuch as it is of divine institution, and of obeying 
its just laws. 

It might seem that only this third obligation is pertinent to our 
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present discussion; but there is a reason for including the preceding 
two. As a matter of fact, the most serious threat to religious liberty 
today, not least in the so-called democratic countries, derives from the 
social pressures generated, not merely by legal institutions, but by 
social institutions in the widest sense. The general ethos of society, 
and its institutional organization, have been almost completely secu- 
larized. The dynamism behind the whole social mechanism is not 
moral but material; and the mechanism itself throws its weight, not on 
the side of the moral conscience, but against it. This is perhaps partic- 
ularly true in regard of family morality. These social pressures are 
inimical to true freedom of conscience. It is, of course, the obligation 
of public authority directly to promote a right institutional organi- 
zation of social life, such as will support conscience in its striving for 
obligatory religious and moral aims. But an obligation in this regard 
devolves also upon every citizen, from the virtues of social charity and 
social justice. And the fulfillment of this obligation by all citizens is 
of paramount importance in assuring to conscience its integral freedom. 


The State Before God and Conscience 


The fact that the organized social community and the public author- 
ity that governs it have obligations towards God follows from the fact 
that society owes it origin to God and has its end appointed by God. 
It is absurd to imagine that men in their association escape from the 
divine sovereignty that rules them in their separateness, or that 
society is superior to the law to which its members are subject, or that 
the conscience of the State is a god in its own right while the conscience 
of the individual is only the voice of God. On the contrary, society 
as such is an institution of nature; and as such it is subject to the law 
of nature. For our present purposes, we may distinguish the follow- 
ing three major obligations which natural law imposes on the State— 
that is, on organized society with its agencies of government. 

1) The State has the obligation to acknowledge God as its author, 
to worship Him as He wills to be worshipped, and to subject its official 
life and action to His law.% 

% This absolute obligation includes also the hypothetical obligation of accepting a 
higher belief, law, and mode of worship, if God reveals them as His will; of this obligation 
we shall speak in a later article. 
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2) The State has the obligation directly to promote public religion 
and morality as essential elements of the common good; and to this 
end: 

a) it has the obligation to establish a regime of civil law that will 
confirm and sanction the juridical order of natural rights and duties; 

b) it has the obligation to exhibit a positive patronage of religion 
and morality; 

c) it has the right to restrict by juridical processes the spread of 
opinions, and to prohibit external actions, that tend to destroy in 
the community belief in God and fidelity to moral standards; 

i) the exercise of this right, however, is regulated by the norms 
of political prudence, which may dictate toleration of errors and 
evils affecting the social order, when and insofar as such toleration 
is demanded by the common good, or required lest greater evils 
result. 

One major comment has to be made on these obligations, namely, 
that all the obligations which the State owes to God are likewise obli- 
gations owed to the consciences of its own citizens. This fact is 
fundamental to a right ethical theory of the State. The State has a 
certain moral power from God over the human person as a member of 
the political community; but the human person remains totally under 
the power of God, both as a member of the political community and as 
a unique spiritual being. In other words, the same one person is at 
once subject to the moral law and to public authority. Consequently, 
it is of supreme importance that the State, in the exercise of its au- 
thority, should itself be subject to the moral law and not in conflict with 
it. The reason is that only thus can the conscience of the citizen be at 
peace, rejoicing in an inner harmony between the obligations it owes to 
God and the obligations it owes to the State. When public authority 
is in conflict with the authority of God, the conflict is necessarily felt 
in the conscience of the citizen, who is at once a religious man and a 
political man. He owes a duty to both authorities, the human and 
the divine; and when their injunctions are contrary, he is, as it were, 
interiorly divided. And this is a supremely flagrant violation of the 
primal right of conscience to its own integrity and peace—the right 
to be in harmony with itself because the authorities that have power 
over it are in harmony with each other, the inferior being subject to 
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the superior. When, therefore, the State presumes to despise the 
law that its citizens are bound to respect, it violates at once the virtue 
of religion and the virtue of justice. I should observe, too, that this 
same damage is inflicted on conscience when any social institution 
brings pressure on conscience in a direction opposite to that of its 
moral obligations to God. 

I wish to insist on this principle of the necessary harmony that, 
in the interests of conscience, must prevail between the public author- 
ity (and the total manner of social organization) and the law of God, 
by a right subjection of the former to the latter. It is a basic ethical 
principle. It is also the principle on which the Church in the nine- 
teenth century initially based its case against political liberalism and 
its theory of the relations between religion and society. Finally, it 
is the essential preliminary step towards at least understanding the 
Catholic doctrine of the so-called union of Church and State; for it 
is the ethical substratum of that doctrine. Ethical science dictates 
that there must be, so to speak, union (i.e., right moral relationships) 
between God and the State for the same fundamental reason that theo- 
logical science dictates that there must be union (i.e., right moral and 
juridical relationships) between Church and State: “Est enim 
utriusque in eosdem imperium.’’® This principle is cardinal in Catho- 
lic thought; it was repeatedly emphasized by Leo XIII, in discussing 
the Christian constitution of the State; and it must be emphasized 
now when we are discussing simply the ethical constitution of the 
State. The result of conflict between God and the State (or Church 
and State) is, in Leo XIII’s strong phrase, “hominem secum facere 
digladiantem.’”"! 

Without pausing to apply this principle in detail, let me go on to 
the question of the State’s attitude towards errors and evils within the 
community. It goes without saying, of course, that the State has no 
competence with regard to errors or evils that a man may cherish in 
his own private life. Personal religion and personal morality can be 
affected by the State only indirectly, through its direct concern with 
public religion and public morality. This latter concern, however, 
is obligatory. With reference to errors and evils that affect the social 
order the State cannot assume a position of “neutrality.” If the 


10 Libertas, p. 108. 11 Immortale Dei, ed. Desc lée, II, 167. 
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State itself in its public capacity has no right to act as if there were no 
God, it can hardly agree that any of its citizens has a right so to act, 
in his public capacity. It is, therefore, morally obliged to assume the 
position that atheism and actions contrary to the natural law have no 
rights in the social order, and that they can claim no freedom of public 
advocacy or practice. To this position it is further compelled by its 
obligations to the common good. Actually, the whole social order is 
founded on the moral law, which itself is founded on the existence of 
God. Wherefore, to spread disbelief in God or immoral practice is to 
undermine the social order. The State cannot look on this with com- 
placency; nor need it even stand by in disapproving impotence, when 
the undermining action is covered with the plea of “freedom of con- 
science,” as it often is. Obviously, the State has no mandate to con- 
vert the atheist or the secularist; on the other hand, it has no juridical 
obligation to give him free rein in the public life of the community; for 
it has a mandate to guard the juridical order and the common good. 
And this mandate gives the State the right to restrict the propaganda 
of atheism or secularism and the practice of immorality. 

The State retains this right in all circumstances. However, the 
exercise of the right in particular instances is another matter. Its 
existence is a simple matter of ethical science; its exercise is also a 
complicated matter of political prudence. The right itself derives 
from the State’s obligation to the common good; its use depends on the 
practical judgment whether or not legislative suppression of this or 
that evil would, in a given set of circumstances, actually further the 
common good. In certain social contexts, the attempt to suppress 
certain errors or evils by legislative action would do more harm than 
good. It might undermine the authority of the State, if the laws 
proved impossible to enforce; it might create serious conditions of 
unrest and resentment, in the country itself or abroad; it might hinder 
the larger good of genuine social progress; it might enforce a dangerous 
trend towards excessive State controls; or, in a word, it might do dam- 
age to the very nature of the State as a co-operating unity of free 
men joined in the bonds of civic friendship; and this damage might 
not be counteracted by whatever good effect would follow on the 
suppression of this or that vice. In such circumstances, the precepts 
of political prudence come into play. In general, they dictate that 
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the State should choose the concretely better, if abstractly less good, 
means to its end, the common good; in particular, they require, as 
St. Thomas says, that “laws should be imposed on men according to 
their condition” (I-II, q. 96, a. 2c). They may, therefore, demand 
that the State should permit certain evils rather than attempt to 
suppress them. 

However, it must be emphasized that, when the State accords this 
permission to evil, it is acting at the dictates of political prudence; 
it is not fulfilling an obligation in justice to the evildoer, nor acknowledg- 
ing any fictitious “right” of evil to have a place in the social order. 
Tolerance of evil is a prudential policy of action, based on a sound 
principle; and in this sense it may in certain circumstances be oblig- 
atory on the State. But the obligation is imposed on the State by 
its own concern for the common good, not by any concern for the 
“rights” of evil itself. Evil, and the erroneous conscience which 
prompts it, have no rights, as against legitimate authority operating 
in its own proper field. 

In all this matter of legislative suppression or toleration of errors 
and evils, the principles are entirely clear and reasonable. But, in 
their concrete application, they raise many perplexing questions. 
When and how far and by what juridical means may the State sup- 
press what particular manner of error and evil? And what are the 
limits of tolerance, and its conditions? And who is to be the judge of 
the ethical soundness and political prudence of State policies in the 
matter? Two extremes of policy are, of course, easily seen and 
condemned; on the one hand, there would be the complete abdication 
by the State of its own moral function, and, on the other hand, its 
indulgence in an intolerable Kulturpolizei. But in the center between 
these extremes, there is room for nice judgments. 

I suppose that, if the issue is confined to the primary precepts of the 
natural law, no disagreement is possible; everyone ‘will admit the 
necessity and value for the common good of the suppression of murder, 
arson, rape, libel, embezzlement, and, in general, all crimes of in- 
justice. I should like to think that all men of religious principle 
would agree that the State has a right to restrain public atheistic 
propaganda, although I fear that a secularist concept of “democracy” 
has so obscured for some the moral function of the State that they 
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would be unwilling to admit this. There would be disputes if we 
were to move on to other matters—say, for instance, divorce. How- 
ever, the disagreement here would not be over the principles that 
govern tolerance itself, but over the moral nature of this practice. 
Is it, or is it not, against the natural law? And, therefore, is a legal 
provision for divorce a genuine permissio iuris or only a permissio 
facti, a simple lex tolerans in the strict sense, which merely grants an 
impunity in the civil order? The fact that this type of dispute could 
arise argues, of course, a degeneration in the moral sense of the com- 
munity, and, by the same token, increases the necessity of State tol- 
erance of practices about whose moral nature its citizens are disagreed. 
And this leads to the conclusion that a high degree of State tolerance 
may prove a high degree of “external liberty,” as it is called, but 
it does not prove a high level of moral virtue in the community. 
When evils have to be tolerated for the common good, it must be 
that they exist on a large scale and in an institutionalized form. 

However, it is not my purpose to discuss particular applications 
of the theory of legislative restraint and tolerance; moreover, I leave 
entirely aside the very special problems created by the hypothesis of 
a supernatural revelation and the existence of the Church. The point 
here is simply to clarify the fundamental ethical theory itself, as it 
is available in the “order of pure nature,” in which we are moving. 
And since this theory is so important and so generally misunderstood, 
I should like to add this rather lengthy statement of it: 


With gentleness of judgment, reason weighs the heavy burden of human weak- 
ness, and likewise perceives what sort of course opinions and events are taking 
in this our age. Wherefore, while granting no rights to aught save truth and 
virtue, reason is not reluctant that public authority should permit some things 
that are actually at variance with truth and justice, for the sake either of avoiding 
some greater evil or of achieving or preserving some greater good. In His prov- 
idence, God Himself, though His goodness is infinite and His power unlimited, 
permits evils to exist in the world, partly lest more far-reaching good be impeded, 
partly lest more serious evils result. And it is equitable that the rulers of society 
should imitate the ruler of the world. In fact, since human authority is not able to 
prohibit every single evil, it must, as St. Augustine says, ‘make many concessions 
and leave many things unpunished, which, however, divine providence will take 
cognizance of.’ However, if in circumstances such as ours human law can and 
even ought to show tolerance towards evil for the sake of the common good and 
only for its sake, nevertheless it neither can nor ought to approve evil or will it as 
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evil. Evil is a privation of good; it is therefore opposed to the common good, 
which the legislator ought to desire in the fullest possible measure. In this respect 
also, humar law must take God for its model. In permitting evil to exist in the 
world, as St. Thomas says, God ‘neither wills evil to be done, nor wills it not to be 
done; He wills to permit evil to be done—and this is good.’ This statement of the 
Angelic Doctor succinctly puts the whole doctrine on the tolerance of evil. Fur- 
thermore, to keep our judgments straight, we have to admit that a community is 
farther from the ideal in proportion as it has within it more evils to be tolerated. 
We have also to maintain that, since tolerance of evils belongs to the precepts of 
political prudence, it must be kept within the limits set by its own cause, the 
public welfare. Consequently, if it damages the public welfare and brings greater 
evils on the community, it is not lawful to maintain it as a policy; for in that case 
there i$ no good reason for it.’ 


The quotation, of course, is from Leo XIII. I have taken the lib- 
erty of substituting in two places the word “reason” for the word 
“Church.” I am quite certain that Leo XIII would not mind, since 
what he has here written is a pure piece of ethical philosophy and 
political wisdom, sufficiently commended by its own intrinsic reason- 
ableness. It exhibits the primal concern of the moral philosopher—to 
keep completely unblurred the distinction between right and wrong, 
good and evil. It also exhibits the characteristic concern of the man 
of political wisdom—to keep clearly in view the concrete exigencies of 
the common good in a particular context. In this delicate matter, a 
balance of these two concerns shows the way at once to social virtue 
and to social peace. 

In conclusion, I want strongly to underline the fact that, whether 
the State exercises its right to restrain social errors and social evils 
by juridical means, or chooses rather to permit them, its action in 
both cases is guided by the same principle—its obligations towards 
the common good, as the common good (whose exigencies are not 
uniform in all contexts) makes particular demands in particular 
communities. It is intolerable that either policy—restraint or tol- 
erance—should be arbitrary. It is no less intolerable that either 
policy should seek any good inferior to the common good. And the 
most intolerable thing of all would be for either policy to be directed 
not at a good, but at an evil—either a coerced “morality” or an immoral 
“freedom.” Finally, in the natural order which we are considering, 





12 Libertas, p. 115. 
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the only available standard for curbing possibly arbitrary or evil 
governmental tendencies is an enlightened community conscience, 
active in both governors and governed, capable of combining in a 
practical judgment a sensitiveness to the unalterable distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and an awareness of the variant requirements 
of the common good, as these are determined secundum conditionem 
hominum. History has proved that such a combination of moral sense 
and political wisdom is not easy to come by; but it remains the ideal. 

Perhaps this will do for a summary discussion of a difficult subject; 
we shall have to return to it later, on another plane, when we take up 
the political problem of religious liberty, as it actually exists in the 
twin hypothesis of the supernatural order of salvation and of the 
contemporary religio-social scene. 


THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE 


Having reviewed the obligations of conscience, we are now in a 
position to formulate its rights. I shall simply state them, without 
detailed development of all their applications. Incidentally, it is 
understood that what follows is not a complete statement of “the 
rights of man’’; we are considering the particular problem of religious 
liberty, and hence we do not, for instance, concern ourselves with 
man’s political and economic rights. For the sake of clarity, I shall 
distinguish the immunities or inviolabilities of conscience from its 
positive empowerments; but it is understood that the distinction is 
not adequate. Moreover, some of the assertions overlap a bit in 
content; but this is inevitable in the interests of fuller statement. 
Here, then, is the list: 

I) The immunities of conscience: 

1) Immunity from force and from the pressure of organized 
propaganda that would undermine belief in God or obstruct the 
search for religious and moral truth. 

2) Immunity from force, legal enactments, governmental action, 
and the pressure of social institutions that would hinder obedience 
to conscience in private and domestic life. 

These are juridical immunities, to which correspond obligations on 
the part of the State, the organized community, and individuals. 
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Together, they make up the inviolability of the inner forum of con- 
science and of private and family life. 

II) The positive empowerments of conscience: 

1) The right of personal autonomy, consisting of the right of 
man to conduct his own life as a moral agent, responsible to God and 
to the just laws of the community, in the direction of his full rational 
and human perfection and of his eternal destiny. 

2) The right of domestic autonomy, consisting of the right of 
man to have the natural constitution of the family respected, to 
marry according to his own choice, and to educate his children. 

3) The right of free association with others for religious purposes, 
especially for the purpose of social worship. 

4) The right to propagate belief in God and the precepts of 
morality, by education and by the spoken and written word. 
These rights imply corresponding obligations on the part of public 

authority, the organized community, and individuals, not to act 
so as to impair these rights, and so to act as to give them practical 
effect. 

Some comments on this statement are necessary. First, we have 
already discarded the idea of any “rights of conscience” as against 
God; hence the above rights are asserted as existing over against the 
State. However, they are also asserted as inviolable against the 
pressure of such secularized or totalitarian social institutions as 
would tend to deny or diminish them. This is done in the interests 
of social realism. It has been the fashion since the French Revolution 
to assert the rights of man as if the individual lived in a social vacuum, 
with no intermediate institutions between him and the political power 
of the State. The consequent supposition was that the rights of con- 
science could be supported or destroyed only by public authority. 
Even in our own time, of course, we have had overwhelming evidence of 
the power of the State to destroy religious liberty; hence the state- 
ment above strongly sets limits to this destructive power. However, 
I hope that we have also come to understand that the rights of con- 
science can be safeguarded only by a total organization of society that 
will take its inspiration and its architectural lines from the moral law. 

Hence I have tried to formulate the rights of conscience in such 
wise as strongly to suggest that they can be menaced by a variety 
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of intermediate institutions, and that they extend to the maintenance 
of morally sound institutions, notably the institution of the family, 
which in the natural order is the radiant center of religion and morality, 
by whose protection conscience itself is protected at certain crucial 
and vulnerable points. The further suggestion in this manner of 
formulation is that the rights of conscience are not adequately safe- 
guarded simply by legislative act (although legislative sanction of 
the natural juridical order is imperative) but by the united effort 
of the entire community towards establishing a whole set of institutions 
that will be conformed to the moral law. In the past, especially in 
societies ruled by laissez-faire concepts, it was supposed that all one had 
to do in order to insure the rights of conscience was to see that the State 
kept its hands off religion. This was very naive. What happened 
was that, under the inspiration of secularism, the whole social order 
was in time so structured that the individual conscience, caught in 
the mesh of secularized institutions, could maintain its own moral 
integrity only with great difficulty, if at all. We know now, I hope, 
that organized society itself, and not merely public authority, can 
be a serious threat to the rights of conscience. And the removal of 
the threat from both quarters is our modern task. Hence I said that 
the rights of conscience impose corresponding obligations on the State, 
on organized society, and on individuals. 

Secondly, it will be noted that I have put down the rights of the 
human person as an individual. The reason is that, in our purely 
ethical universe of discourse, only free religious associations exist; 
we are not considering the hypothesis of an obligatory religious society, 
existing by special divine ordinance. The rights of free religious 
associations are simply the projection of the rights of their individual 
members. Insofar as they are such, they are coactive against illegit- 
imate invasion from any quarter. But they do not acquire any 
greater breadth or any sui generis validity simply because they are the 
rights of associations of men. 

Thirdly, all the rights asserted are natural rights, inherent in the 
nature of man and in the nature of his relationship to the State. Their 
first source is not in civil law, but in natural law. Civil law has the 
duty of recognizing them, and of integrating them into its whole ju- 
ridical system. It follows, therefore, that public authority has no 
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power to extinguish these rights. It can, however, subject their exer- 
cise to reasonable regulation, when their exercise carries the individual 
into the sphere of social life. So, for instance, the State may prescribe 
the licensing and registration of marriages, or forbid that belief in 
God be spread in places, at times, or in ways disturbing to public order. 

It is, of course, always understood that the rights enumerated are 
integral to the juridical status of the right conscience; as I have already 
said, the erroneous conscience can claim no rights when it issues in 
acts repugnant to the law of God. For this reason, I include in the 
list no “right of irreligious propaganda,” and no “right of association 
for antireligious purposes,’ etc. In no sense are these things rights 
of conscience, that flow from obligations of conscience. In certain 
contexts where the common good requires it, there may be granted a 
purely civil right to atheistic propaganda, i.e., a right whose single 
origin is a civil lex tolerans, which grants a right of impunity against 
legal prosecution, and allows such propaganda (materialiter, sed non 
formaliter spectata, as technical ethical terminology has it) a place 
within the ambit of the juridical order. 

For a similar reason, I have not included in the list any right of 
immunity from political, economic, or social disabilities on grounds 
of religion. I am not denying that such a right may exist; the point 
is that, if it does, it does not flow from any obligation of conscience 
towards either God or the State, and therefore it is not a right of 
conscience in the proper sense. It would be strictly a political right 
or a civil right. That is, its source would be in the sheer fact of 
membership in the political community, which creates the right to 
equal treatment by the State (this is a political right) and also to 
equal treatment by its citizens (this is a civil right). Like all political 
and civil rights, the right of immunity from discrimination on religious 
grounds is subject to the juridically recognized exigencies of the 
common good. However, there is fer se an injustice in such discrim- 
ination, i.e., in barring an individual or a group from equal participa- 
tion in political, economic, or social life on the grounds of who they 
are (Jews, Catholics—also women, or Negroes), as distinguished from 
what they have done (criminal actions of one sort or another). Never- 
theless, the injustice is not done to conscience as such, but to the 
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political or civil status of the citizen. I think it is important to keep 
this question of discrimination in sharp distinction from the question 
of the rights of conscience. Nowadays they are often confused. 

At this juncture, a question arises. The obligations of conscience 
and its resultant rights have so far been defined only on the basis of 
natural law. However, this is not an adequate basis; from the be- 


ginning, it was admitted to be abstract. The fact is that Christ has 


come, and the law of the Gospel has been promulgated, and the 
Church occupies ground in the world. What, then, are the conse- 
quences for the rights of conscience of these three historical facts? It 
will be the task of another article to give a full answer. However, 
this much must be said here. The general effect of the divine institu- 
tion of a supernatural order of salvation, by God’s historical inter- 
position of Himself into the order of the world, has been a certain 
humiliation of reason, willed by God in order that human life, which 
is a higher and broader thing than human reason, might be exalted 
to a new plane. For our present purposes, this humiliation may be 
said to consist of four elements. First, still remaining the voice of God, 
conscience is no longer the sole voice of God to men; another voice 
has spoken—that of the Word made Flesh. Secondly, the natural law, 
while still retaining all its validity, is no longer the complete norm of 
human action; it has been clarified and amplified by a higher law— 
that of the Gospel. Thirdly, the civil community, while still remaining 
a perfect and obligatory society with its proper autonomy, is no longer 
the sole such society; it is now subordinated to another perfect and 
obligatory society with a higher end—the Church. Finally, public 
authority is no longer the single external moral authority over man 
in his social life; it is still a legitimate authority, but it is itself subject 
in the sphere of religion and morals to a higher authority—that of the 
Church. 

These four alterations in the scheme of things mean that reason 
and the law of nature have suffered a certain humiliation—a change, 
notin themselves but in their situation in the economy of human 
perfection and salvation. They have been lowered in the sense that 
they have lost, not indeed their validity, but their sufficiency as guides 
of man’s religious and moral life. They have, therefore, suffered; but, 
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to adapt a phrase from the Letter to the Hebrews, they have been 
made perfect by suffering. Grace and the law of the Gospel have 
perfected nature and the law of reason; but the process of perfection 
always implies a self-transcendence, and, to that extent, a suffering 
inflicted on the former self. In general terms, this is a description 
of what has happened by reason of the advent of Christ, and of His 
mission of adding a new divine quality to human life and a new visible 
form to human unity. 

One supreme theological problem now exists, and makes itself felt 
in all fields; it is that of harmonizing the order of reason with the order 
of faith—what we know by reason with what we have been told by 
revelation. Consequently, the essential part of the problem of 
religious liberty consists in harmonizing the solution reached on the 
ethical plane in terms of reason and the natural law with the solution 
reached on the theological plane in terms of the Church and the law 
of the Gospel. The only point I want to insist on here is that the 
process of harmonizing these two solutions into an organic synthesis is 
not, and cannot be, accomplished at the cost of destroying one of them. 
Concretely, this means that the rights of conscience as determined by 
the natural law remain in their full validity under the Christian law. 
Conscience still has these rights, undestroyed and undiminished, 
because it still has the obligations from which they flow. The differ- 
ence is that conscience has also acquired a new set of more specific 
obligations under the New Law; and consequently, the old statement 
of its rights, while still valid, is no longer adequate. I shall deal 
later with the new set of obligations; at the moment, I want to em- 
phasize the continuing validity of the old set of rights. And perhaps 
one can best see their enduring validity by examining the structure 
of the case which the Church made against the theory of religious 
liberty proposed by nineteenth-century Liberalism. Actually, the 
foundation of this whole case was the doctrine of the obligations and 
rights of conscience as determined by the natural law, even apart from 
any appeal to revelation or the authority of the Church. Moreover, 
a brief contrast of the Liberal theory with the jusnaturalist theory 
(already set forth) might open the way to points of agreement in the 
matter of religious liberty among all religious men, who have a “good 
will” towards the establishment >f society 2n its right moral bases. 
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FREEDOM OF RELIGION IN THE LIBERAL THEORY 


Liberalism was, of course, a revolution, a faith, a way of life, a 
philosophy that spawned all sorts of theories (most of which are now 
on the ashheap)—a great, shouting, sprawling thing, that practically 
defies definition, as it defied almost everything else. However, we 
can know all we here need to know about it from the encyclical Libertas 
of Leo XIII, which summed up a century of hot argument, and made 
entirely clear the reason for the Church’s rejection of the Liberal 
theory of religious liberty. The Liberalism that this document en- 
visaged and condemned maintained two fundamental principles: 
first, the absolute autonomy of the individual reason, and, secondly, 
the juridical omnipotence of the State. These two positions might 
seem contradictory, but they were, as everyone knows, innerly con- 
nected in terms of the supreme Liberal dogma of the deification of man, 
which asserted that it is man’s prerogative ‘flatly to refuse the sov- 
ereignty of the most high God, and to throw off all obedience in public 
affairs, and even in private and domestic affairs.’ The first prin- 
ciple of Liberalism was borrowed from rationalism, of which Liberalism 
was merely the moral and social application: ‘The first principle of 
rationalism is the sovereignty of human reason, which, refusing the 
obedience due to the divine and eternal reason, and decreeing that it 
is sole master of itself, constitutes itself alone the ultimate origin 
and source and judge of truth.””"* Transposed onto the field of religion, 
this principle issues in another: “The individual is entirely free to 
profess whatever religion he pleases, or none at all”;® “it is equally 
permissible for the individual, at his own pleasure, to worship God 
or not to worship Him.’"* This is the Liberal concept of “freedom 
of conscience,” in its application to the individual. 

Liberalism also transferred the principle of the absolute autonomy 
of reason to the social field, where it appears as the juridical omnipo- 
tence of the religiously “neutral’’ State: “As the individual reason is 
the sole guide and norm of action in the private life of each man, so 
the collective reason must be the same in the public life of the com- 
munity. Hence the many rule all; and a popular majority is the 
author of all rights and obligations.” This political liberalism 


18 Libertas, p. 117. M4 Tbid., p. 104. 
1% Tbid., p. 108. 16 Tbid., p. 114. 1 Ibid., p. 105. 
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was universally maintained: ‘“There are some more moderate, if hardly 
less inconsistent thinkers who assert that the life of the individual 
must indeed be governed by the divine law, but not the life of the 
State; in public affairs it is quite allright to depart from the commands 
of God, and to pay no attention to them in the making of laws.’”* 
In other words, religion is a purely private matter. It is absurd to 
think of the State having a religion; for religion has no relevance to 
society—its laws, government, organization, etc. The State is above 
all religion, and therefore above all religious groups. All of these 
exist in the community by its grant of right; and it regards the lot of 
them with equal indifference, as being, for all it knows or cares, 
“equally good, equally to be approved, and equally pleasing to God,” 
if there is a God. Graciously, therefore, as the author of all rights, 
the State grants them freedom to exist, while retaining always for 
itself the same right to limit their freedom that it has with regard to 
any other kind of voluntary associations found within its borders. 
Consequently, “freedom of religion, in its application to the State, 
means simply this, that there is no reason why the State should 
publicly adopt, or be inclined to adopt, any worship of God; it must 
not prefer one to another, but hold all to be of equal right, without 
even considering [the wishes of] the people, should the people happen to 
be Catholic.’"® In these days when there is much concern about 
“founding freedom of religion in religion itself,’’ it is well to note that 
Liberalism maintained the theory of the religiously ‘neutral’ State 
and of the “freedom” of all religions within the State on a profoundly 
irreligious principle—the principle that the State (or the collective 
conscience of the majority) is of its nature atheist. The Liberal 
State would grant equality to all religions, not out of respect for the 
consciences of its citizens or concern for their common good, but out of 
complete indifference to religion and morality as such. 

This was the theory of liberty of conscience and of cult that was 
condemned in Libertas, in 1888. The famous encyclical of Gregory 
XVI, Mirari Vos, in 1832 had already called it a deliramentum, non- 


18 Tbid., p. 107. I do not speak here of the third type of Liberalism with which Li- 
bertas deals; it maintained the subjection of the State to natural law but not to the law of 
the Cospel, and was held in different forms by some of the so-called Catholic Liberals. 
The doctrine itself will later come up for discussion. 

19 Tbid., p. 109. 
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sense, an absurdity.”° Pius IX echoed the term in Quanta Cura 
in 1862.2 Its use with regard to the great modern liberty has, of 
course, evoked a bewildering flood of deliramenta from the Liberals, 
and from Protestants, too. But these two Popes had clearly in mind 
what they were condemning (as many of their critics do not), and the 
term “absurdity” fitted it exactly; for it was in its essence “contrary to 
reason.” Leo XIII elaborated the absurdity by showing the radical 
conflict between the liberal theory of religious freedom and the first 
principle of ethical reason: 


The nature of human liberty, in whatsoever field, both in individual men and in 
associations of men, both in those who command and in those who obey, includes 
in its concept the necessity of submission to the supreme and eternal reason, which 
is the authority of God in His commands and prohibitions. This most rightful 
sovereignty of God over men does not in the slightest destroy or diminish liberty, 
but on the contrary protects and perfects it; for the true perfection of every nature 
lies in pursuing and achieving its own end, and the highest end to which human 
liberty can aspire is God.” 


The Liberal concept of freedom, as implying a denial of the divine 
sovereignty, was indeed an ethical absurdity. And to this ethical 
nonsense the Church did not need to oppose some weighty authori- 
tarian dogma, but a simple doctrine of conscience that made ethical 
sense. She was saying, in effect: ““Man is not God, but man. Con- 
science is the voice of God, not God Himself. Freedom is an obedience 
to conscience, not an absolute self-sovereignty. The State has a 
true moral authority, but-it is not the divine Majesty itself.”” These 
were the principles underlying the Church’s case against Liberalism; 
and if the Liberals could have relaxed from their dogmatism long 
enough to consider them, they might have appeared quite reasonable. 

I should add here that the Liberal theory also involved a particu- 
larly dangerous brand of political nonsense, in its naive assumption 
that, provided the State were atheist in itself and neutral towards all 
religious groups, the freedom of conscience of its citizens would some- 
how automatically be insured. Actually, this theory amounted in 
the concrete to the imposition, by State authority, of the religion of 


2 ASS, IV (1863), 341. 
*t Pit IX Pontificis Maximi Acta (Ex Typographia Bonarum Artium, s.d.), Pars I, 
Vol. III, 690. 2 Libertas, p. 103. 
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secularism, through all sorts of legal and administrative action in 
many fields, notably in that of education. Furthermore, it gave free 
rein to a secularized institutional organization of society that inevitably 
victimized the consciences of its citizens under pressures from which 
they had a right to immunity. One sees a strain of this typically 
unreal social thinking even in a man like Thomas Jefferson, and in 
his famous dictum, beloved of all individualistic thinkers: “It is error 
alone which needs the support of government. Truth can stand by 
itself.”” What the good Jefferson, like all the Liberals, overlooked was 
the simple fact that when error actually has the support of govern- 
ment, the truth has hardly a chance to survive at all, much less to 
influence the organization and the course of social life. This fact, 
I take it, has been overwhelmingly demonstrated in modern total- 
itarian regimes. And this fact is an integral part of the ethical theory 
that asserts the right of the citizen to have his government acknowledge 
the sovereignty of God and exhibit a positive patronage of religion and 
morality. The Liberal theory was condemned by the Church not 
least because of its flagrant violation of this right. 

One should not speak of Leo XIII’s condemnation of Liberalism 
without calling attention to the care with which he salvaged the one 
grain of important truth that it contained (unwittingly, and for the 
wrong reasons). I mean its assertion that, as against the State, man 
has a natural right to freedom of conscience. Leo XIII flatly rejects, 
as ethically absurd, the theory that “‘it is equally within the free choice 
of the individual either to worship God or not to worship Him”’; but 
he then goes on to say: 


But [freedom of conscience] can also be understood in this sense, that, within 
the political community, a man is free to follow the will of God and do what it 
commands, out of a moral sense of his duty, without having obstacles put in his 
way. Thisisa true freedom, worthy of the sons of God. It is the most reasonable 
safeguard of the dignity of the human person, and it is superior to all force or 
injury. This freedom has always been desired by the Church and is particularly 
dear to her.” 


This same freedom was asserted by Pius XI against Nazi totalitarian- 
ism: “The believing man has an inalienable right to profess his faith 
and to practice it in ways appropriate to it. Laws which suppress 


33 Libertas, p. 114. 
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or make difficult the profession and practice of this faith stand in 
contradiction with a law of nature.’** On another occasion, Pius XI 
asserted the same right against communistic totalitarianism; he put 
among the natural rights of man, “the right to tend to his last end 
along the way traced out by God.’ And, understood in the sense 
of these pronouncements as asserting a right against the State, the 
first of the “Four Freedoms” asserts a natural right: “The freedom 
of every person to worship God in his own way everywhere in the 
world,” The grounds of this right are those on which I have already 
dwelt : “This Christian liberty is a testimony to the supreme and most 
rightful dominion of God over men, and to the first and highest duty 
that men owe to God.’’* Always we come back to the same ethical 
principle, that man’s freedom of conscience derives from his neces- 
sary obedience to the law of God; it has no other source or measure: 
“A freedom that is not responsible to God and subject to His will is 
altogether unintelligible.’ 

One further significance of the Liberal denial of the relevance of 
religion to social life must be briefly indicated here; I mean the fact 
that this dogma was the dynamic behind the nineteenth-century 
movement for what is called the separation of the Church from the 
State. I think one must understand this, if one is to read intelligently 
the nineteenth-century papal utterances on religious freedom. Fund- 
amentally, in protesting against separation of Church and State, as 
demanded by the Liberals, the Church was protesting, not simply 
against the termination of certain juridical arrangements, much less 
against recognition of the rights of conscience, but against national 
apostasy from Christianity. The protest was basically against the 
separation of religion from the political, social, and educational life 
of the community. This fact explains the special vehemence of the 
protest. And an understanding of this fact might lead to a better 
grasp of the fundamental values involved in that whole long con- 
troversy. 

4 Wit brennender Sorge, AAS, XXIX (1937), 160; in view of the appeal made here to 
the natural law, I do not think that the term “der glaiibige Mensch” can be taken to mean 
solely fidelis in the theological sense of the term. 

% Divini Redem ptoris, ibid., p. 78; I translate from the Italian: “diritto di tendere al 
suo ultimo fine nella via tracciata da Dio”; the Latin reads: “iura. . .ad finem ultimum via 


rationeque contendendi, sibi a Deo propositum.” 
* Libertas, p. 114. 27 Tbid., p. 117. 
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One sees at times the assertion that the achievement of religious 
liberty—the equality of all religions before the law, as a matter of 
right—was the great achievement of the Protestant spirit, its triumph 
over narrow and rigid Catholic authoritarianism, and its successful 
defiance of the ecclesiastical arrogance that had held the free human 
spirit in bondage to an outworn dogmatic system—and all the rest of 
it. This, of course, is journalistic polemic. Serious students see 
otherwise; in fact, even a man like Harold Laski can say: “There is 
certainly greater religious freedom [now] than at any other time 
[this was written in 1933!]. But when the causes of this change are 
analyzed, it will be found that the growth of religious freedom is a 
function of the growth of religious indifference.’’* I do not know if 
our Protestant brethren are anxious to assume the credit for this 
latter growth. Perhaps they will be willing to let Liberalism have it— 
the Liberalism whose main dynamic was rationalistic secularism, and 
whose initial principle was the religious indifference of the State, on 
the premise of the irrelevance of religion to society. At all events, all 
men living today have inherited the temporal order which Liberalism, 
and all the reactions it inspired, managed to create; and all men view, 
as part of their heritage, the massive fact of a tremendous social 
apostasy—the escape of national and international life from the 
control of moral standards. I think that all men of good will are 
concerned today over this apostasy, and are willing to admit that we 
have not yet solved the problem it puts to us. 

Perhaps it might be one small step towards a solution of the problem, 
inasmuch as it is a social problem, if all men of good will could agree in 
repudiating some of the principles that helped to create the problem. 
We might agree, for instance, in passing a common condemnation on 
certain principles that conspired to launch false ideas of religious free- 
dom, and that are still held in two great modern camps, the secularist 
and the totalitarian. I would suggest condemnation of these two 
propositions: 

1) Human reason, without any regard whatsoever to God, is the 
sole arbiter of truth and falsity, right and wrong; it is a law unto itself, 
and it is able by its own powers to secure the welfare of men and 
nations. 


28 “Liberty ” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, IX, 445. 
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2) The State, as the origin and source of all rights, possesses a 
juridical competence that is circumscribed by no limits. 

In condemning the first proposition we would be condemning the 
notion that freedom of religion means freedom from religion, the 
right to worship God or not to worship Him as individual fancy may 
dictate. We would be setting man’s freedom in its right framework of 
natural law. Furthermore, we would be condemning the idea that 
the temporal welfare of men and nations, which consists primarily in 
good social institutions, can be secured without reference to the 
sovereign will of God and without the aid of His divine power. We 
would, therefore, be condemning the idea that freedom of religion 
means the deliverance of the processes of education and of social 
organization into the hands of secularists. We would, in a word, 
be outlawing the secularist concept of religious liberty as a social 
dynamic, and substituting for it a right ethical concept of the freedom 
of conscience under law, divine and human. And this would be no 
small social gain. 

In condemning the second proposition, we would be condemning 
the totalitarian concept of the State, as the single object of religious 
worship and as the bearer of a religion which alone is free—the re- 
ligion of national Macht, with all its varied premises. We would be 
asserting the sovereignty of God over nations, and the subjection of 
their legislation, government, and whole public life to the demands of 
the moral law. Furthermore, we would be asserting that man has 
certain natural and inalienable rights, which do not owe their origin 
to the State and may not be denied or diminished by the State. We 
would, therefore, be forbidding the State to warp the reason of its 
citizens, especially the young, by organized propaganda of political 
or racist or other ideological myths, or to hinder its citizens’ obedience 
to conscience by such an organization of social life as is incompatible 
with the law of God. In a word, we would be validating the concept 
of the State as the servant of the human person and not its master. 
And this, again, would be no small social gain. 

Not wishing to be disingenuous, I should add that these two prop- 
ositions are taken from the Syllabus of 1864 (propositions 2 and 39). 
But I should like to think that nowadays intelligent men of good will 
are not inclined to shy off from them just for that reason. For my 
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own part, I am thinking of what the history of the world might have 
been, if all men of good will had been at one in condemning these 
propositions in 1864. At all events, it might enhance the dawning 
promise of a better world, if they could agree to condemn them in 
1945. 

This negative agreement (so to speak) might have another value. 
It is one thing that Catholic and Protestant doctrines of religious 
liberty should differ in the theological order; it is quite another thing 
that Catholics and Protestants should suspect and distrust each 
others’ “designs” in the temporal order, as regards modes of social and 
political organization, insofar as these are related to variant concepts 
of religious liberty. Obviously, a complete basis on which this mutual 
distrust and suspicion might possibly be dismissed and concord and 
harmony established cannot be stated till after fuller discussion of the 
whole issue. However, at this juncture, I shall hesitantly risk the 
use of “tags,” and say that, as Protestants distrust Catholic “‘author- 
itarianism,”’ so Catholics distrust Protestant “‘liberalism.” Yet there 
is, or should be, a sense in which both Catholics and Protestants 
condemn both authoritarianism and liberalism. They condemn the 
totalitarian authoritarianism that denies the natural rights of con- 
science, and they condemn the secularist liberalism that denies the 
natural obligations of conscience. 

I have attempted a statement of these natural rights and obligations. 
And I feel that its acceptance by Protestants would do much to assure 
me that they are more decisively dissociated from secularist views of 
conscience and society than I am inclined at the moment to think they 
are. On the other hand, I should also like to think that its assertion 
by Catholics (my statement would, I think, be approved by all Cath- 
olics, since it is little more than a paraphrase and development of 
Leo XIII) would do something to assure Protestants that we are more 
decisively dissociated from totalitarian views of conscience and 
society than they are perhaps inclined at the moment to think we are. 
Here the two propositions I have suggested for agreement may have 
their value. They were originally the essence of the Catholic con- 
demnation of secularist Liberalism, with its twin theories of the 
absolute autonomy of conscience and of the juridical omnipotence of 
the State. How far do Protestants agree in condemning these two 
theories and their common root? 
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Tue CHURCH AND THE Papacy: A Historicat Stupy. Being eight 
lectures delivered before the University of Oxford in the year 1942 on the 
Foundation of the Rev. John Bampton. By Trevor Gervase Jalland, D.D. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1942. Pp. xi + 543. 
25s. 

Dr. Jalland’s book has been welcomed in the English Catholic press. 
J. B. in The Month has said that, whereas Denny’s Papalism and Puller’s 
Primitive Saints are controversial tracts, The Church and the Papacy is 
history. In fact, J. B. goes so far as to state: ‘‘In 543 pages there is not to 
be found a single word with a sectarian ring. From beginning to end all is 
calm objectivity and the true scholar’s humble, patient endeavor to dis- 
cover the mind of the long past.”” Dom Romanus Rios in The Eastern 
Churches Quarterly congratulates Dr. Jalland “‘on a learned, conscientious 
and transparently sincere piece of work.” In Blackfriars, Dr. F. Dvornik 
looks forward to a second edition of the work. In the English non-Catholic 
press, the welcome accorded The Church and the Papacy has been far more 
reserved. Dr. Claude Jenkins in The Church Quarterly Review finds that the 
“lecturer passes insensibly from hypothesis to assertion,”’ and that he has 
“yielded too easily to the attraction of other people’s hypotheses.” The 
reviewer for the London Times Literary Supplement contends that Dr. Jalland 
has written a brief for the papacy. 

This clash in opinion, taken in conjunction with Dr. Jalland’s own profes- 
sions of impartiality, might lead one to suppose that The Church and the 
Papacy comes out for the primacy of jurisdiction of the successor of St. Peter. 
A closer study of the Catholic reviews mentioned shows, however, that their 
authors intended to convey no such impression. Dr. Jalland won their 
admiration by attempting to conduct his vast investigation “on modern 
historical principles.” In addition, his sympathetic, if critical, attitude to 
the dogmatic decisions of the Vatican Council on the Church and to the 
encyclical Satis Cognitum of Leo XIII, who is styled “one of the greatest 
figures of modern times,” was calculated to impress Catholics. There 
is, however, in his book not the slightest indication that Dr. Jalland 
intends to abandon the theological position of the Anglican Church. His 
final position is—let it be said plainly—still in basic contradiction to the 
Catholic dogma of the papacy. Consequently, it will not be without interest 
or point to examine the conclusions to which his study has led him. We 
shall attempt this here. Those who have read the book through will know 
that the task is not an easy one. Dr. Jalland not infrequently puts his 
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conclusions into the form of rhetorical questions; and the words “‘possibly,” 
“perhaps,” and similar adverbs have a way of occurring at decisive moments. 
In addition, the bibliographical helps are almost always insufficient. 

Since Dr. Jalland’s book is a series of lectures, we are not justified in carp- 
ing at a want of proportion in the treatment of the vast subject matter. 
After an introductory lecture on the modern papacy and the problema of the 
Church, the author devotes 313 pages (pp. 47-359) to the first six centuries. 
This leaves less than ten pages apiece to the subsequent fourteen centuries 
of Church history (pp. 360-494). The treatment of the first six centuries, 
and especially of the first three, is consequently far more elaborate than that 
of the other fourteen. The author justifies this procedure on the ground 
that “the principles which subsequently governed the relations between 
the Papacy and the Church gradually emerged” during those centuries, and 
that only a study of their emergence can “qualify us to pronounce aright on 
the legitimacy or otherwise of the principles themselves” (p. 8 f.). In his 
study of the last fourteen centuries, the author has deemed it best “‘to direct 
his attention chiefly to those periods in which the leading ideas of later 
centuries were developed” (p. 9). In the circumstances, Dr. Jalland could 
not have handled his subject in any other way; but it remains true that he 
has not by any means given us a complete study of the subject matter. 
Such a study would have to be much more synthetical, if it were not to run 
into several volumes. Dr. Jalland’s work is an “outline sketch” (p. 408) 
and at times tends to become a sketchy outline. 

In his treatment of the Church and St. Peter in the New Testament, 
Dr. Jalland contrives to be at once liberal and conservative. He is liberal 
inasmuch as he makes large concessions to left wing biblical criticism. Not 
only are the Epistles of St. Peter and the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul sacri- 
ficed, but “we can no longer hold without some reasoned defense that sayings 
attributed to Christ [in the New Testament] are to be taken as nothing less 
than His ipsissima verba” (p. 24). Dr. Jalland avers, too, that “‘it is per- 
fectly possible that the true character of Christianity remained concealed 
from the first to the sixteenth century” (p. 30). Perhaps this statement may 
be considered ironical; if so, the irony has been too well concealed. 

On the other hand, Dr. Jalland is conservative because he rejects the 
theories of both liberal and orthodox Protestants on the origin and nature 
of the Church. He comes out with the claim “that our Lord himself in- 
tended to create a permanent, universal. . .exclusive society of His disciples” 
(p. 36). This view is substantiated by showing that ekklesia in the New 
Testament refers primarily to “the totality of the Christian fellowship,” 
and that, if the word ekklesia occurs only in Matthew, the thing it stands for 
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is surely to be found in the other Gospels. Dr. Jalland also points out that 
Adolf Harnack’s rejection of certain parts of the Petrine text in Matthew’s 
Gospel cannot be accepted since the assumptions on which it rests have not 
been proved (p. 94 ff.). He honestly admits: “So far as our existing manu- 
script evidence goes, there is absolutely no ground whatever for impugning 
the authenticity of this passage as part of the original text of the gospel. 
It is found entire in all known manuscripts and versions, and such differences 
of reading as exist are trivial and unimportant” (p. 49). Our author also 
repudiates the application of the qualification “doubtful” to the tradition, 
“so early and widely attested,” that Peter came to Rome and spent some 
years there at the end of his life (p. 67). 

Despite the liberalizing tendencies which characterize it, Dr. Jalland’s 
treatment of New Testament Christianity will please Catholics. Liberal 
Protestants have been so vociferous in denying that Christ had any intention 
of leaving behind Him a visible, organized, and permanent society that it is 
refreshing to find an authority outside the Church who rejects their opinion. 
It is also comforting to see the Tu es Petrus defended by an Anglican. Our 
satisfaction, however, should not blind us to the fact that this position is 
based on a “reasoned defence” of certain parts of the New Testament. 
Moreover, if we were to ask Dr. Jalland what is the force of Matt. 16: 16 
ff., his book answers plainly enough that he is far from drawing from it what 
Catholic treatises De Ecclesia unanimously find there. 

The treatment accorded by Dr. Jalland to the texts about the Roman 
primacy preserved in ante-Nicene patristic literature is much less satis- 
factory. It is true that here, too, we find passages which rule out some 
positions which are obviously at variance with Catholic scholarship. B. H. 
Streeter’s contention that the primitive Church of Rome “might not inap- 
propriately be called presbyterian in constitution” is rejected decisively. 
There is “absolutely no trace of Presbyterianism in the proper sense”’ (p. 
83). Again, the well-worn accusation that the Roman Church won its 
position of command because it was the Church of the imperial capital is 
ridiculed. Rather, the Roman Church was honored despite imperial associa- 
tions, which the early Christians regarded with horror (p. 105). Moreover, 
the author rightly points out that, if in the scant remains of second-century 
writers there is no mention of the Petrine texts, the same holds true forthe 
familiar texts bearing on the Trinity (p. 106). Finally, Dr. Jalland admits 
that from the end of the second century there is evidence that the Roman 
Church had a “primacy of normality particularly in the sphere of doctrine” 
(p. 124). 

But this is not all. These views are accompanied by others which more 
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than neutralize them. This is not so much because Dr. Jalland holds that 
polepiscopacy prevailed in the primitive Church; there are early documents 
which seem to support this view, and Catholic thinkers have maintained 
that, properly understood, such a thesis can be accepted. Nor is Dr. Jal- 
land’s theory of the presbyterate in relation to the episcopate and diaconate 
necessarily subversive, although it is far more questionable. He holds that 
until the second half of the third century ‘‘the episcopate was primarily and 
essentially liturgical” (p. 142), whereas the “presbyter of the second and 
third centuries was more a Christian magistrate than a priest” (p. 144). 
This theory, which is advanced without proof of any kind, is considerably 
softened by the observation: “The presbyterate continued to fulfill its 
original function as a judicial and disciplinary corporation of which the 
episcopus remained ex officio chairman” (p. 153). The theory is completed 
by pointing to an alleged development “by which the presbyterate in losing 
its judicial prerogatives was slowly acquiring most of the liturgical privileges 
hitherto confined to the episcopate” (p. 166), and by the remark that “it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the third century witnessed something 
very much like an exchange of functions between the episcopate and presby- 
terate in the local church” (p. 182). Whatever the merits of this hypothesis 
may be, Dr. Jalland is scarcely justified in using it to buttress another theory 
which is plainly a distortion of the historical facts. 

This latter theory is formulated (p. 144) as follows: ‘There is no evidence 
for the exercise of jurisdiction by the bishop of Rome up to the period of 
Constantine I” (p. 144). This is one of the author’s favorite ideas, and he 
returns to it more than once. To support it, he assumes that the ante- 
Nicene Church was entirely parochial in outlook. It was only, he thinks, 
when the Church was faced by a converted Empire that she began “‘to create 
the necessary oecumenical machinery in order to meet the oecumenical 
Empire on equal terms” (p. 182). That there is a measure of truth in this 
latter position no one will deny. Manifestations of the universal primacy 
certainly became more ,frequent and clearer with the conversion of the 
Empire. But Dr. Jalland’s theory means, if it means anything, that such a 
primacy did not exist until the fourth century. He is aware that many 
well-known facts of ante-Nicene history contradict this view, and he tries 
to argue them away. Probably the strongest single argument against his 
position is found in the documents which Eusebius has assembled in his 
Church History (V, 23-25) in regard to the Quartodeciman controversy at 
the end of the second century. Dr. Jalland, against all the authorities, 
explains away the Eusebian account; it is necessary only to omit some of the 
decisive phrases and the whole thing can be proved to be a simple contro- 
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versy within the Roman Church. Here Dr. Jalland has descended to the 
indefensible constructions of George La Piana and N. Zernov. A similar 
subterfuge is resorted to in regard to the rebaptismal controversy under 
Stephen I. So far from rendering the history of the third century intelligi- 
ble, Dr. Jalland’s hypothesis of the total lack of an oecumenical outlook prior 
to the fourth century renders unintelligible the history of the second and 
third and fourth centuries as found in the documents. 

This uncritical position of Dr. Jalland makes us suspect that his impartial- 
ity does not prevent him from opposing the Roman primacy of jurisdiction 
with strange weapons. Other indications of a similar attitude crop up in 
his treatment of this period. The significance of the ante-Nicene witnesses 
to the primacy of the Roman bishop is consistently minimized. Ignatius, 
Justin, Marcion, and Irenaeus may have had the conviction that the Roman 
see had the inherent right to pronounce on doctrine. Indeed, in Irenaeus 
there is explicit recognition of the primacy of the Roman see in the domain 
of faith. Tertullian held a primacy, but some of the clearest texts have 
nothing to do with it. Cyprian’s “passage on the Petrine primacy is not 
only authentic but actually the original” (p. 164), but it is most unlikely that 
he meant to imply superiority: “Its use seems rather to express the belief 
that St. Peter possessed a certain right to take the initiative, a belief not 
inconsistent with conclusions already reached about the significance of the 
evidence supplied by the New Testament” (p. 165). To support this view, 
the strong statements in Cyprian’s 48th and 59th Epistles are quietly ex- 
plained away. Of course, Cyprian testified “by a significant silence to the 
importance of the verdict of the see of Rome in ordering the Church” (p. 
178). Other indications of a similar attitude are to be seen in the strange 
insinuation that Callistus made no rejoinder to the well-known diatribe of 
Hippolytus against him, because no reply was possible. Anyone reading 
the original documents which contain Hippolytus’ violently prejudiced 
charges can find strong arguments for Callistus, and Dom John Chapman 
long ago developed them. Again, Dr. Jalland accepts (and twice repeats) 
the charge, which was once current, but which has become rarer since some 
of its strongest support has been proved to be of much later date than was 
supposed, that the Roman Church was traditionally favorable to Sabellian- 
ism. Nor are these the only indications that in regard to a true primacy 
existing in ante-Nicene days Dr. Jalland is not at all at variance with the 
Protestant wing of Anglican opinion. 

Dr. Jalland’s study of the Church and the papacy from the fourth to the 
sixth century is on the whole more reliable than the earlier lectures. There 
are again a certain number of passages favorable to Roman claims. “Some 
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universal umpire or referee was found to be indispensable. The principle 
that that referee was to be found in the see of Rome was already established 
in the West and began to make headway in the East” (p. 264). “For the 
Roman see to adjudicate the orthodoxy of teachers, to hear appeals and to 
give rulings on questions which vitally affected the life of the Church as a 
whole, was, to judge from what we have already seen, in no sense fresh. 
There is unmistakable evidence that it had at any rate done some of these 
things at least as early as the second century” (p. 267). “Can it be wholly 
without significance that even when Rome’s greatness had diminished to the 
vanishing point not the West only but the East as well, in spite of the tyranny 
of Caesaropapism, continued to regard the Roman Pope not merely as the 
first of all bishops but as in some sense indispensable to the maintenance of 
the Church’s stability in doctrine and discipline?” (p. 354). But here again 
Dr. Jalland remains true to the postulates which disfigure his treatment 
of the ante-Nicene Church. He writes, for example: “It is unreasonable to 
expect to find the bishop of Rome exercising jurisdiction universal or other- 
wise. . .during a period in which the bishop’s office was essentially doctrinal, 
liturgical and sacramental. Only when we see bishops generally beginning 
to act as judges have we the right to expect similar evidence of the Roman 
bishop exercising analogous authority” (p. 183). And later on: “A rea- 
sonable explanation is that by the first quarter of the fourth century the 
Church had scarcely as yet accustomed itself to speak in the language of 
jurisdiction either papal or otherwise.” 

If we make abstraction from his theories, Dr. Jalland’s treatment of the 
“Papacy and the Later Roman Empire” is far more acceptable. His 
interpretation of the canons of Sardica and of the rescript Ordinariorum 
sententias of Gratian is influenced by his theory of the extreme unprepared- 
ness of the Church for the conversion of the Empire, but in other respects 
he endeavors to put these documents in their proper historical setting. 
His treatment of Augustine and of many other important figures and events 
is open-minded, but so brief that it scarcely merits discussion. Moreover, 
Dr. Jalland takes up historical positions which are open to serious question, 
although frequently they have but little bearing on the matter in hand. 
Thus he quietly repeats the theory of Gibbon, Burckhardt, Caspar, and 
others that Constantine the Great in his religious policies was ruled by purely 
political motives. From the context, no one would suspect that first-rate 
historians now commonly hold that this is a distorted view. Dr. Jalland 
likewise insists on the Caesaropapism of the Eastern Empire, but his manner 
suggests that he is repeating a traditional teaching rather than giving the 
results of independent study. It has been asserted with some justice that 
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the weakest aspect of these lectures is their treatment of the Byzantine 
Church. Our author for the most part considers the action of the emperor 
alone, as if there had been no ecclesiastical program whatever at Constanti- 
nople. No doubt, many of these shortcomings are due to the fact that this 
study was prepared as a series of lectures. The lecturer must be assertive 
at the risk even of seeming to ignore many things of which in another literary 
genre he would show intimate knowledge. At any rate, we are not justified 
in regarding this book as a source of scientific information on the early pap- 
acy. It by no means replaces Haller and Caspar, although it leans rather 
heavily on the latter. 

The lectures devoted to the Middle Ages and to Modern Times are much 
more sketchy and considerably weaker than the first part of the book. Here 
much more than in the earlier sections our author relies on the industrious 
Mirbt’s handy collection of papal documents and on the Cambridge Histories 
rather than on the original sources and on standard histories of the papacy. 
Here too we find repeated and apparently accepted some of the familiar 
charges against the papacy: ‘‘Canon law serves to illustrate the process by 
which the Papacy from being regarded as universal referee in the Church 
comes to be regarded as absolute sovereign over the Church” (p. 392); 
“the real emperor was the Pope” (p. 405); Innocent IV “introduced into 
papal policy and administration a new and sinister element, an almost 
unscrupulous subordination of the spiritual to the secular,” and was “the 
first pope to sacrifice spiritual primacy for temporal power” (p. 409). Again, 
Dr. Jalland’s denunciation of the Renaissance popes is emphatic, but it 
offers in its own support no real evidence, even from secondary literature. 
Our author admits that the “Gallican articles of 1682 commend themselves 
as in accord with reason and the evidence of history” (p. 465). The modern 
Church in Dr. Jalland’s mind has been dominated by a “Jesuit underworld.” 
Some exposition of what the author imagines Jesuit theory and practice to 
be would have been a welcome substitute for frequent and gratuitous strict- 
ures. One of the strangest of these is his attempt to make Cardinal Consalvi 
an opponent of the Society of Jesus. The great secretary of state of Pius 
VII, although educated by teachers unfriendly to the Jesuits, called God 
to witness that he had always wanted the restoration of the Society. Cer- 
tainly, he co-operated effectively with Pius VII in their restoration. There 
can be no doubt that Dr. Jalland is beyond his competence when he tries 
to compress the history of the modern papacy into a few score pages. 

A word about the curious ecclesiology upon which the author attempts to 
sketch a plan for the eventual reconciliation of his position with the Vatican 
definition of papal infallibility. Such infallibility is only that “with which 
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the divine Redeemer willed that His Church should be endowed.” The 
Church’s own infallibility, Dr. Jalland maintains, is itself short of anything 
practicable and absolute. It is an infallibility which can never be reduced to 
action because of the divisions which “human conditions” have wrought in 
Christianity and the resultant uncertainty as to just what men are members 
of the Church. Since there can be, therefore, no demonstrable consensus 
of the whole Church in matters of faith, ecclesiastical (and, in consequence, 
pontifical) infallibility is reduced to the status of something unattainable in 
cold fact (p. 532 ff.). Thus the author reconciles his position on the Papacy 
with the definition by making the definition itself meaningless. His 
presentation involves a failure fully to appreciate the hierarchic character 
of the Church’s infallibility, as well as a more important failure to distinguish 
carefully between physical and true moral unanimity of belief. Dr. Jalland 
points to the writings of two Catholic authors who maintained that some 
non-Catholics are actually but invisibly members of the Church, in order to 
show that even within Catholic ranks there is an admitted uncertainty as 
to just who constitute the membership of the Church. It is worth men- 
tioning that this opinion (that there are “invisible members of the visible, 
true Church”) is now, since the Encyclical Mystici Corporis, no longer ten- 
able by a Catholic. 

A careful study of Dr. Jalland’s book seems to show that its author is 
willing to admit that the Roman Church has a primacy in the sphere of 
doctrine and is a sort of universal referee, but it is impossible to regard him 
as the champion of any sort of primacy of jurisdiction. If some phrases 
in his general summary (p. 542) seem to imply this, they should be read in 
connection with the author’s general theories, which have been briefly con- 
sidered in these pages. 

That Dr. Jalland should go all the way with Roman Catholics was not, 
of course, to be expected. Catholics should be grateful that he has seen and 
not hesitated to proclaim that the papacy is of heaven and not of the earth 
or from beneath the earth. This explains no doubt the enthusiasm of 
Catholic reviewers; and all can share in this enthusiasm. At the same 
time, it would be wrong to give the impression that The Church and the 
Papacy contains an authoritative exposition of papal development, on 
which Catholics can rely. 

Considered as a whole Dr. Jalland’s book is another proof that the ideas 
of many non-Catholics in regard to the papacy have evolved considerably 
in recent decades. The anti-papal fever contracted in the sixteenth century 
has apparently begun to lose its grip on at least some of our separated breth- 
ren. This is due in some quarters, no doubt, to indifference. In the case 
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of others it arises from the fact that the Vatican is unquestionably a force 
to be reckoned with in world affairs. Many are convinced that it cannot 
be ignored by religious leaders of other convictions. In a time when the 
forces of secularism tend to unite against all religion and when a secular 
philosophy of life is vaunted which challenges the fundamentals of Christian 
ethics, many see that it would be folly to leave the greatest Christian Church 
out of the common front of defense. Moreover, those who have studied 
history cannot fail to be struck by the evident pre-eminence of the Roman 
Church in the early centuries. Many of these are loath to conclude that 
practically all of organized Christianity took a false road at a very early 
stage of its career. They are beginning to see that it is arbitrary to admit 
that divine providence stood behind the apostolic Church only to abandon 
those who carried on the work. These and other considerations have led 
Dr. Jalland to do his best to judge the papal claims with sympathy and 
understanding. It is‘to be hoped that his book may lead many others to a 
similar effort and even to an appreciation of the full import of the Tu es 
Petrus. Many have travelled the historical path to Rome in the past. 
It is still a road that leads to Rome. 


W oodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


THE Mystery oF In1guiTy. By Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 192. $2.00. 

This book is not, as its title might suggest, a dogmatic study of the 
mysterium iniquitatis. Its author presents it, rather, as a review of the 
Catholic position on social] evil in the light of its “basic cause, which is the 
mystery of iniquity” (p. 28). In view of the alarming fact that it is be- 
coming more and more common even among Christians to view and ap- 
proach social, including political, evil from a merely natural point of view, 
a book of this kind would appear to be very timely indeed. In an article 
on “Society and Original Sin,” published in 1938 in the Press Bulletin of the 
Cath. Central Bureau (XXVI, No. 22), this reviewer drew attention to a 
spreading quasi-Pelagian attitude in social matters, owing to a moralistic 
misconception of religion, in which grace and sacraments become increas- 
ingly meaningless. It is a kind of “Christian” version of pragmatism, 
according to which environmental reform through enlightened and pro- 
gressive legislation, etc., can remove social evil once and for all. Such 
social ethics give the impression that there is no fall of man, no injury to 
nature, no Epiphany, no Good Friday, no Easter Exultet, no Pentecost, no 
parousia. ‘Practical’ Christians of this kind, though possibly not denying 
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any of these truths, cannot quite see the relationship that exists between 
the “powers of darkness’’ and social evil; to them redemption, the Holy 
Eucharist, and the Mystical Body of Christ seem to have no social signifi- 
cance. 

Father Furfey tries to show to what distressingly great extent the Cath- 
olic social movement, especially in this country, has been infected by 
this mentality. No sincere reviewer can deny the justification of many, 
all too many, of the charges Father Furfey makes with regard to the at- 
titude of Catholics towards capitalism, nationalism, racism, war, and the 
like. Much of it can hardly be excused, but not ail is ill-will, and not all 
are beyond persuasion and correction. Yet, by some curious twist in the 
thesis of this book, all who failed or have been accused by the author of 
failing to realize Catholic social thought, are depicted, more or less, as 
handy men of Satan, and allies, conscious or unconscious, of the mysterious 
powers of evil at work in the world. He brands them all as “‘conformists” 
trying to conform as closely as they dare to the viewpoint of unbelievers, 
and as cowards. For some he has such names as “dastards,” “‘cravens,” 
“lily-livered poltroons.” Does frankness and honesty really necessitate 
such violent language and wholesale condemnation? 

In his zeal the author obviously overshoots the mark. While he does 
not wish to be identified with an exaggerated supernaturalism, one cannot 
help having the impression that the author comes rather close to an ex- 
tremist and rigorist point of view and a religious “isolationism” that unduly 
obliterates the line of demarcation between precept and counsel. Besides, 
the Pauline “Omnia vestra, vos autem Christi” seems to have as little place 
in his approach as Tertullian’s allusion to an anima naturaliter Christiana. 

The whole tenor of this book strikingly recalls that of the publications of 
the representatives of the ill-famed European “‘integralism.” In speaking 
of “the Christian social ideal” (italics ours) and in his wholesale condem- 
nation of modern civilization, the author seems to manifest a lack of histori- 
cal mind, similar to that of the Catholic “‘integralists” of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Germany before the first world war. This 
integralism was characterized by incessantly casting suspicion upon Catholic 
leaders of great merit and making against them the charge of heresy. In 
developing artificially an “ideal type” (Max Weber) of “conformist,” and 
then applying it indiscriminately to everybody with whom he does not 
agree, Father Furfey does something very similar. A most unfortunate 
thing is that he leaves it to the reader to guess whom he considers a “‘con- 
formist,” thus opening the door to boundless suspicions. 

Another characteristic of integralism was a depreciation of the so-called 
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causae secundae. The author reveals a similar attitude throughout the 
book, especially, however, with regard to his concept of “‘Catholic sociology.” 
Implicitly he rejects a strict adherence to an objectum formale and insists 
that his Catholic colleagues in the field accept his mixtum compositum of 
theology, social philosophy, ethics, and empirical sociology. If they do 
not, they are not reliable Catholics. This writer does not know of any 
Catholic sociologist in this country deserving of the name who is not fully 
aware of the limitations of an empirical sociology or who rejects the theo- 
logical and philosophical postulates of sociology. For who would, for 
example, attempt to teach “the family” from a purely empirical point of 
view? But these postulates do not form a proper and specific part of 
empirical sociology, which is concerned with the study of the secondary 
causes, especially the material and efficient causes, of social integration and 
disintegration. 

The Vatican Council has expressly recognized the relative autonomy of 
the various secular spheres of life (such as economy, politics, etc.), as well 
as of their corresponding sciences (DB, 1799). Obviously, perfect know- 
ledge of, and adherence to, political ethics does not make a statesman, 
though he is not a real statesman who neither cares to know nor adheres to 
the principles of the natural moral law as applied to the State. But some- 
thing else is needed to make a statesman, a particular kind of prudence, a 
native political skill, which is quasi-autonomous. No Summa and no 
encyclical tells him or intends to tell him what to do hic et nunc. Within 
the frame work of the moral law he has to act “by faith” and intuition, as 
it were. The Church has no concrete instructions ready for him. “She 
proclaims and affirms, however,” said Pius XII, “in all spheres of man’s 
social life as also in the economic realm, immutable moral principles which, 
like lighthouses, tower over the stormy sea of social problems; and every 
attempt at, and form of, a solution of the social question must heed these 
rays of light.”” In other words, the mariner will be shipwrecked if he dis- 
regards the beacon, but it gives him no instruction as to how he should 
navigate his vessel so that it may reach its concrete destination. 

Politics is not ethics; neither is economics nor sociology. Father H. 
Pesch, S. J., steadfastly refused to write a textbook of Catholic economics, 
though we might say he did write a Catholic textbook of economics which 
gained him the admiration of many of his non-Catholic colleagues. He 
who spent a lifetime to proclaim to the world that economy without ethics is 
doomed declined to confuse the formal objects of ethics and economics. 
The same applies to sociology, which Pesch’s learned successor, Father G. 
Gundlach, S.J., also defined as an empirical science. There is, most cer- 
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tainly, a Catholic social theory. But as an empirical science, sociology 
cannot be Catholic. 

To insinuate, nay, to say in so many words, that Catholic sociologists 
who think of sociology in terms of an empirical (not natural!) science do so 
in order to “conform” to the principles of positivism and to gain the favor 
of their secularist colleagues, is in no way justified. If this reviewer may 
act as a spokesman of all those upon whom Father Furfey has sat in judg- 
ment, I wish to say that recognizing the secondary causes is recognizing the 
immensity of God’s goodness. St. Thomas has made it perfectly clear that 
“to detract from the creature’s perfection is to detract from the perfection 
of the divine power,” and that “‘it is derogatory to the divine goodness to 
deny things their proper operations” (C. Gent., III, 69-70; cf. De Ver., q. 5, a. 
8 c; et al.). 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. FRANZ H. MUELLER 


THE CROSS AND THE ETERNAL ORDER. By Henry W. Clark,D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. xii + 319. $2.50. 

Dr. Clark is a Congregationalist minister, formerly headmaster of St. 
George’s School, Harpenden, and later of St. John’s School, Broxbourne. 
His book, as the subtitle indicates, is a “study of Atonement in its cosmic 
significance.” Professor C. H. Dodd remarks in a foreword that the work 
“thas its place within the high debate upon the interpretation of the work of 
Christ, or the «doctrine of the Atonement, as it was set in motion by the 
Reformation divines, and continued by their successors for three centuries 
or more.” 

The author contends, rightly, that much of this “theologizing” on the 
Atonement has been conducted, as it were, in a vacuum, with the inevitable 
result that recent discussion especially has too often failed to recognize that 
the death of Christ on the Cross constitutes only one, albeit the most impor- 
tant, element in a total cosmic process by which man came from God, and 
having sinned, was brought back to God through the atoning work of Christ. 
Christ, being truly God, as well as truly man, brought with Him into this 
world “‘the divine creative life.” His death on the Cross won for humanity 
not merely pardon for sin, but above all the restoration of this very creative 
life of God Himself; and this entrance of divine creative life into the stream 
of human history marked the introduction of a new “dynamic” which alone 
could restore mankind to the path of progress towards God from which by sin 
it had strayed. 

Dr. Clark finds it impossible to accept most current interpretations of the 
Atonement, because they are either insufficient, or based on false premises 
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or on a purely anthropomorphic approach to the problem. The heart of his 
book is, therefore, a sincerely humble and reverent attempt to find a more 
profound answer to the essential question concerning Christ’s work: in what 
way, precisely, did Christ make atonement for sinful mankind? The answer 
he essays to this problem appears in passages such as these: 

“Christ, in that awful moment when He sent His cry of forsakenness palpi- 
tating to heaven, felt God’s creative life go from Him. God forsook Christ, 
not in Christ’s imagination, but in actual fact. One may not pitch the state- 
ment in any lower key. Turn the statement round, and we must dare to say, 
if we can bring ourselves to say anything at all, that He lost God. But that 
is sin’s dread penalty for man. It was the experience of dread penalty, then 
(the experience associated with it, one might more accurately say, since for 
Him in His sinlessness the experience was no penalty, but an antecedent con- 
dition of His Saviourhood) that Christ went through. He endured the 
experience of it in order that man might be freed from its present threat and 
its ultimate clutch” (p. 126). Or, as is said more than once, “Being what He 
was, He could only die by the passing from Him of the creative life of 
God.” (pp. 117, 119, 121, 122). “After the Cross, the Resurrection... . 
At the Cross, when, forsaken of God (for He meant what He said), the cry of 
His broken-heartedness went up, Christ surrendered the creative life where- 
with His Father had endowed Him: in the Resurrection He received it again. 
So by the Cross and the Resurrection the local Christ became the universal 
Christ, the Christ of a swiftly transacted earthly ministry became the Christ 
of a ministry for the world’s entire after-time; and this ministry is the com- 
munication of the very life of God from Christ Himself to man” (pp. 133, 
134). 

The author develops this thesis in a profoundly moving style throughout 
the book. The work is clearly the fruit of prayerful meditation on the New 
Testament sources of the doctrine of Atonement, as well as of a wide and 
independent consideration of the Protestant literature on the subject. A 
clear and strongly affirmed acceptance of Christ’s true divinity lies at the 
foundation of Dr. Clark’s speculation on the nature of the atoning work of 
the Savior. And it is consoling to read his emphatic rejection of all purely 
subjective interpretations of the redemption. To Dr. Clark, Christ’s work 
was decidedly more than a merely persuasive appeal to men to rise from their 
sins to a new understanding of God’s eternal love and desire to forgive. And 
the book is especially successful in presenting the Atonement in its ‘‘cosmic”’ 
setting and in the emphasis it places on the significance of the Resurrection 
in the total redemptive process. Despite the author’s misgivings about his 
“sermonizing,” the work is an excellent lesson in the possibility of combining 
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deeply felt devotion to Christ with a scholarly and thoughtful examination 
of the problems presented by the Atonement. 

The theory presented in the book, however, suffers from Dr. Clark’s appar- 
ent unfamiliarity with traditional Catholic explanations of the Atonement, 
except, perhaps, as these have been analyzed by non-Catholic interpreters. 
The “forensic theories of Atonement, speaking as they do of satisfaction to 
God’s justice, or of homage to God’s outraged majesty, or of an appeasement 
of God’s wrath, or of an endurance of sin’s penalty in man’s stead, performed 
at Calvary” (p. 103) are judged unsatisfactory, for the reason that “in such 
theories provision is indeed made for the removal of an obstacle, but scarcely 
for the establishment of a positive and effective cause” of salvation; such 
theories explain how Calvary marked man’s deliverance from punishment, 
but leave the problem of the entrance of grace into the soul something en- 
tirely distinct from the “redemption from sin” wrought on the Cross (pp. 
104-105). If, indeed, this were all that is offered by Catholic theology by 
way of explanation of the Atonement, Dr. Clark’s reluctance to accept the 
theory would be quite understandable. 

The author’s own interpretation of the rationale of Christ’s atoning death 
and resurrection has, however, weaknesses that leave it open to serious objec- 
tion. Its implications, in fact, are impossible of acceptance by a truly de- 
vout Christian. The death of Christ on the Cross meant, of course, the 
separation of His human soul from His body foratime. But why “He could 
only die by the passing from Him of the creative life of God” is by no means 
clear. Indeed, in what true sense could Christ’s death on Calvary have 
meant the loss of the divine creative life? Whether this be taken to mean 
that Christ lost temporarily the divine life He shared equally with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, or whether we are to understand that He was deprived 
of the supernatural life of grace and the indwelling Holy Spirit, the theory is 
completely unacceptable to one who accepts the true divinity of Jesus. He 
never ceased to be God, and it is equally unthinkable that His humanity 
could have been so completely abandoned by the Godhead that the creative 
life of grace should have departed from Him for however short a time. 

We shall find no satisfying explanation of the Atonement in any theory 
that disregards the fact so often asserted in the New Testament, that Christ’s 
death on the Cross was a sacrificial offering, made from loving obedience to 
the Father. Christ, being both God and man, was alone able through His 
sufferings and death to make complete amends for man’s age-long sinfulness, 
and at the same time and through the infinite merits of that same sacrifice 
to win for all men the gift of the creative life of grace. The resurrection of 
Christ, viewed in the light of this infinitely efficacious sacrifice, becomes at 
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once the sign and seal of God’s approval and acceptance of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, and the beginning of the eternal work of ‘‘the Adam who has become 
a life-giving spirit” (I Cor. 15:45). This interpretation of the inner meaning 
of the Atonement, so consonant with centuries of Christian thought, and so 
deeply rooted in New Testament teaching, cannot be set aside in favor of a 
newly thought out theory, however reverently and attractively it be pro- 
posed. 


W oodstock College J. F. X. Sweeney, S.J. 


THE “RHYTHM” IN MARRIAGE AND CHRISTIAN Moratity. By N. Orville 
Griese, S.T.D., J.C.L. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1944. 
Pp. ix + 131. $2.25. 

The knowledge of the “rhythm of sterility and fertility” has often enough 
been of great benefit to women who strongly desired to have children; for 
it has disclosed to them the periods in which conception was more likely to 
occur. However, the ordinary use of this knowledge is to attempt to pre- 
vent conception. Within the last ten or fifteen years the “rhythm theory” 
has been publicized as the Catholic answer to those who are seeking a legiti- 
mate means of limiting their offspring. Because this practice has been 
understood as being licit in itself and has so frequently been contrasted with 
the intrinsically evil methods of artificial birth control, many, no doubt, have 
concluded that no sinfulness is ever involved in the use of planned periodic 
continence by married couples. Father Griese has done a most useful 
service in writing this clear, scholarly exposition of the morality of using the 
so-called “rhythm theory” in marital life. His treatise contains a short 
history of the “‘safe period” theory and a sober evaluation of its effective- 
ness in procuring the desired results. It is interesting to learn that several 
doctors ‘demonstrate beyond reasonable doubt that the careful application 
of the ‘safe period’ theory is as effective as the most dependable contra- 
ceptive” (p. 6). One can readily understand, then, how easily the wide- 
spread use of periodic continence would cause grave harm to the common 
good by contributing, in no small degree, to this country’s declining 
birth-rate. 

The purpose of this volume is to establish as a solidly probable opinion 
the proposition that the “practice of periodic continence according to the 
‘safe period method’ is ‘per se illicitum; per accidens autem licitum.’” 
“The point at issue,” the author explains, “is whether or not it is according 
to man’s rational nature to take advantage of such biological laws so as to 
avoid the realization of the end which is indicated clearly by divine com- 
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mand and by the very nature of sex, as the primary purpose of marital 
union. Is such a practice considered objectively (apart from circumstances 
and motives) and as a system, good, bad, or indifferent from a moral view- 
point” (p. 11). Itis clear that the author has made long and careful research, 
in order to ascertain the general theological opinion on this subject. The 
manner in which he fortifies his assertions with a wealth of quotations and 
references indicates a wide acquaintance with the available writings. The 
reader will, no doubt, feel that Father Griese has made out as strong a case 
for his stand as could be expected in view of the fact that he is defending an 
opinion which most theologians do not favor. Since he is endeavoring to 
prove his thesis, one is not surprised that he limits himself to a brief state- 
ment of the opponents’ views, though he expounds at great length his own 
comments on these. The writer would give the impression of a fairer and 
more scholarly treatment of his subject if he had recorded a full analysis of 
the reasons on which his adversaries’ arguments are based, thus explaining 
with equal candor and completeness both sides of the question. 

The book as a whole is well done and will afford fruitful reading both 
to the busy pastor and to the learned theologian. The chapter which treats 
of the justifying reasons for the licit use of “rhythm” deserves special com- 
mendation. Here the writer gives in detail long lists of reasons which lead 
to the practice of “rhythm.” The motives are classified as: (a) those 
which are to be considered sufficient to justify either the permanent practice 
of periodic continence or its temporary use; (b) those which are doubtfully 
sufficient; and (c) those which are certainly insufficient. These pages 
should prove very profitable to the confessor in evaluating the licitness 
of planned periodic continence in individual cases. Moreover, the author 
sets down eminently practical instructions for the guidance of the pastor of 
souls and generously illustrates this doctrine by giving solutions to eight 
cases of conscience which are of common occurrence. 

The present work was presented as a doctorate thesis which read: “The 
practice of periodic continence according to the ‘safe period method’ is ‘per 
se illicitum, per accidens autem licitum.’” The author explains “per 
accidens licitum” as “lawful, if there is an objectively sufficient reason to 
justify the positive, intentional exclusion of procreation in marital life” 
(p. 58). This reader, however, was unable to discover his definition of the 
words “per se illicitum.” Does this phrase mean “sinful of its very nature?” 
The author implies that use of the “rhythm theory” is, in a way, intrinsically 
evil. “The practice,” he says, “is not intrinsically evil in the sense that 
blasphemy or contraception is evil” (p. 58). Would he hold that it is in- 
trinsically evil in the way that stealing or fornication is evil? We do not 
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believe so. Would he call it intrinsically evil in the wider meaning, accord- 
ing to which an act is wrong because of the danger that of its very nature is 
connected with it (e.g., the reading of lascivious books)? The answer is 
not clear. 

This precise wording of Father Griese’s thesis seems to have as its practi- 
cal purpose the inculcating of prudence in dealing with this question. ‘The 
easiest way,” he writes, “to be assured of a consistent attitude of due caution 
regarding the practical aspects of periodic continence is to view the practice 
of the ‘safe period’ method as it really appears under a purely objective 
scrutiny—as per se illicitum, per accidens autem licitum” (p. 112). Few 
would deny that the attitude that “rhythm” is in itself indifferent and 
becomes sinful only because of particular circumstances may easily lead 
many to overlook the fact that this practice is sometimes sinful. Could 
not these evil consequences be readily averted by stating the doctrine in this 
fashion: ‘“The use of ‘rhythm’ is ‘in abstracto licitum, in concreto autem 


illicitum, nisi adsit ratio sufficiens’ ”’? 


The author sponsors the severe view of a few writers who teach that ‘‘to 
adopt such a practice [of periodic continence] for a period of many years 
without a just cause, would per se amount to a mortal sin” (p. 55). Never- 
theless, he admits that “it is at most a probable opinion that a mortal sin 
is involved in even the prolonged but unwarranted use of this method” 
(p. 100). Theologians, in general, agree that the use of “rhythm” without 
a sufficient reason often proves sinful because of the danger of incontinence 
during fertile periods, because of selfish motives, etc. The faithful, there- 
fore, who wish to indulge in this practice should be advised to submit to 
their confessor their reasons for doing so and let him judge of its licitness in 
their particular case. It is important to remember that publicizing 
“rhythm” is, ordinarily speaking, imprudent. That is why the late 
Cardinal Hayes of New York forbade all Catholic publications in his arch- 
diocese to discuss or to carry advertisements of this practice. For this 
reason, too, the Bishop of Liége prohibited all indiscreet explanations of 
the “safe period” in sermons to the faithful. Information on this subject 
should be imparted only to the individual insofar as this is possible. More- 
over, the priest should make it clear that this practice of periodic continence 
does not give certainty but only a high degree of probability that no con- 
ception will occur. The detailed informatiori regarding the method should, 
of course, be given, not by the priest, but by a conscientious Catholic 
physician. 

This work is enriched with a well-chosen bibliography of eleven pages 
which will acquaint the reader with many useful articles, pamphlets, and 
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books on this subject. A good index completes the volume. It first 
appeared in 1942 under the title, The Morality of Periodic Continence. 
This second printing leaves it wholly unchanged. 


West Baden College Epwin F. HEAty, S.J. 


A PREFACE TO NEWwMAN’s THEOLOGY. By Edmond D. Benard. St. 
Louis: B, Herder Book Co., 1945. Pp. xv + 234. $2.25. 

Every admirer of Cardinal Newman will welcome this handy little volume. 
Its raison d’éire is clearly set forth by the author: “The fact that Newman’s 
writings have been the target of criticism often bitterly destructive makes 
it imperative that we re-examine the whole subject of the interpretation 
of Newman’s works” (p. xi). This re-examination has been done very 
satisfactorily. 

To begin with, the title is aptly chosen. Fr. Benard leaves aside 


Newman’s poetry, oratory, style, and philosophy; he deals only with °‘ 


Newman’s theology. But lest we should misunderstand the term, he warns 
us: “Newman was not a systematic theologian. He never erected, nor did 
he intend to erect, an articulated theological structure” (p. 19). Newman’s 
major contributions to theology have been two: development of dogma 
and practical apologetics (pp. 20-23). Moreover, the book pretends to be 
no more than a preface. It merely sets down certain principles that one 
must keep in mind when reading Newman’s theological writings and passing 
judgment on them. 

Part I, section 2, contains the “Principles of Interpretation”; they are 
four in number. Any one of Newman’s theological works must be inter- 
preted (a) in the light ‘of the particular phase of religious and intellectual 
development during which it was written” (p. 55); (b) in the light “of the 
precise purpose for which, and the persons for whom it was intended” (p. 63); 
(c) not in the light “of scholastic terminology or of conventional logical 
method, or with a meaning attached to the words different from that which 
Newman intended” (p. 70); (d) “in harmony with the tenor and trend of 
his religious thought as a whole” (p. 71). 

The first principle is very necessary; it would obviously be most unfair to 
saddle Newman the Catholic with the Anglican notions which he held prior 
to conversion. The second is indeed a general principle of interpretation, 
but particularly applicable to Newman’s writings, which are so “personal.” 

The third principle sounds rather unusual. ‘We must accept a work of 
Newman for what it is, and on its own terms; that is, according to Newman’s 
phraseology and method of composition, and in accordance with the sense 
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in which he wished the words employed to be understood” (p. 78). Here 
is the rub; for while the principle is just, it places on the reader of Newman’s 
theological works a considerable burden. Moreover, since Catholic theology 
(and, I may add, philosophy) has a more or less fixed terminology, one is 
inclined to suppose the same in any work on Catholic theology (and phi- 
losophy), be it systematic or controversial. These two reasons are no 
excuse for Modernists to read their own ideas into Newman’s writings; but 
they can be (and were) a source of grave misunderstandings. 

As regards the fourth principle, the author says that it merely creates a 
presumption of general orthodoxy (p. 24). After all, a man may contradict 
himself in the course of a long life, such as Newman’s was; mature manhood 
may outgrow and reject the idols of earlier youth, and old age may bring 
belated wisdom. But it seems that in Newman’s case the principle can be 
rated higher than a mere presumption. Fr. Benard quotes only two pas- 
sages (p. 24-25, 72) to prove the principle. But Newman’s letters contain 
hundreds of confirmations that he not only never wavered in his attitude 
toward dogma and a visible Church, but also that he was ever conscious of it 
in spite of the heart-burnings which both caused him throughout his long life. 

In the light of these four principles the author examines the Essay on 
Development, answering the objections of Catholics (pp. 92-105) as well as 
of Protestants (pp. 106-11), and rectifying the misinterpretations owing to 
which Modernists could claim him as their forerunner (pp. 112-56). The 
vindication is brief, but to the point; any resemblance between Newman 
and Loisy is “purely superficial” (p. 119), “purely verbal” (p. 127). Fr. 
Benard did well to quote the letter of praise which Pope Pius X wrote to 
Bishop O’Dwyer of Limerick, who had written a pamphlet defending Car- 
dinal Newman against the suspicion of Modernism. 

The last section of the book deals with the Grammar of Assent. Fr. 
Benard insists that it, too, must be judged in accordance with its precise 
purpose and in view of the readers for whom it was intended. Newman’s 
purpose was not to write a scientific or theoretical treatise of apologetics; 
he wrote for Englishmen who find “metaphysics uncongenial,” and he 
wrote to show that the ordinary man’s belief in God and his act of faith have 
the value of true certitude. By bringing out this distinction, Fr. Benard 
has done much to further the right understanding of this admittedly difficult 
book. He might have compared Newman’s position with what theologians 
Say on respective certitude as a sufficient preamble to the act of faith. 
Loisy’s insinuation that Newman’s argument from probabilities was con- 


demned by Rome is well refuted. 
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The last chapter might be regarded as an appendix, inasmuch as it deals 
with Newman’s philosophy. Not only is his philosophical terminology 
rather personal and wholly unscholastic, but also his doctrine on universals 
and universal propositions is open to serious criticism. 

The bibliography of Newman’s works (pp. 205-8) is noteworthy. It 
lists not only the date of the first printing of each book, but also, since 
Newman later revised many of his publications, the dates of the final edi- 
tions. Such an arrangement is merely an application of the author’s first 
principle for a right judgment on Newman’s thought (p. 76). Not included 
in the list is Newman’s article on the “Inspiration of the Bible” in the Nine- 
teenth Century, though his solution of difficulties against inspiration (the 
non-inspiration of obiter dicta) is casually mentioned on p. 200. The curious 
reader might ask whether and how the four principles should be applied to 
this article. 

The author groups the literature bearing on Newman’s theology under 
seven different headings. So far as I can see, they do not correspond to 
any divisions demanded by the text. Perhaps one index, including all the 
material consulted, would be more convenient. The complete absence of 
German works (except for Przywara’s Synthesis) is a bit surprising, since 
German Catholics have made much of Newman’s works during the last 
twenty-five years. W.G. Ward’s articles in the Dublin Review of 1871 are 
not listed, though they brought great consolation to Newman while he was 
still “under the cloud.” Fr. Harper’s extensive articles in the Month of 1870 
are listed, but not utilized in the book. One interesting document, which 
bears out the author’s general contention (pp. 92-96), has been overlooked. 
It is the “Newman-Perrone Paper on Development,” first published by 
Rev. T. Lynch in the Gregorianum, 1935, pp. 402-47. It gives in two 
columns Newman’s Latin summary of his Essay, forwarded to Rome in 
1847, and Perrone’s brief comments on each point of the summary. 

There are a few slips of the pen. The Essay on Development was begun 
in the autumn of 1844, not “in the late winter of 1845” (p. 4). Should not 
“this condemnation of 1842’ (p. 100) be 1846? Pesch’s Praelectiones Dog- 
maticae never boasted thirteen volumes (p. 217). On pp. 219-20 five books 
of Loisy are listed; three are marked with an asterisk, denoting (according 
to p. 209) that they are on the Index; but were not all of Loisy’s books placed 
on the Index, and that twice, in 1932 and in 1938? 

But these are trifles, and I heartily recommend Fr. Benard’s book to all 
who wish that Newman’s theological writings be understood better. 


Weston College A. C. Corter, S.J. 
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THE CALLING OF A DioCESAN PriEst. By Joseph Clifford Fenton, $.T.D. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1944. Pp. 68. $0.50. 

Our prayerful pleadings with the Spirit of God to renew the face of the 
earth are, in effect, an urgent petition for an increase of pastoral zeal in the 
cure of souls. Therefore, any effort to define ‘““The Calling of a Diocesan 
Priest” deserves praise. Dr. Fenton’s booklet, so entitled, offers some 
reflections on the theology of the diocesan priesthood in the hope of stimu- 
lating ‘‘a more intensive study” of the subject. There is a brief introduc- 
tion, followed by five short chapters, whose titles indicate the general line 
of thought: (1) The Diocesan Ministry and the Religious Life; (2) The 
Motive in a Diocesan Vocation; (3) The Work of Preparation; (4) Prayer 
and the Diocesan Priesthood; (5) The Spirit of the Diocesan Priesthood. 

Throughout this little study the author reiterates the value of Scholastic 
theology for the diocesan priest if he is to live effectively his sublime voca- 
tion as prophet, priest, and shepherd of souls. The emphasis on the im- 
portance of an ever-deepening and expanding appreciation of theological 
wisdom is all to the good. Frequently the priest, as teacher and preacher, 
is lost in the agitation of too many organizational enterprises. The skepti- 
cal, confused, and sometimes cynical minds of men thirst for Christian 
wisdom from the priest as the prophet of the Most High. 

In some places, the booklet is disappointing. Neither religious nor 
diocesan priests will be fully satisfied with the distinctions drawn by the 
author between their respective vocations. ‘In contrast with his religious 
confrére, the candidate for the diocesan ministry seeks the priesthood 
directly and immediately for its own sake. In the plan of his life, the 
Eucharistic work [sic/] does not appear as something involved in the cor- 
porate activity of some religious society which he has entered for the purpose 
of increasing his own spiritual perfection” (p.11). ‘The diocesan ministry 
is a work which a man is privileged and called upon to accept in order to 
continue and to apply the sacerdotal labors of our Lord among His people. 
The religious life even in clerical communities is geared to produce as its 
immediate effect, an increase in personal holiness among those who have the 
vocation to enter it” (p. 12). 

The simpler and more accurate approach is that of Saint Bernard in the 
counsel he gave Pope Blessed Eugenius III, who, as Supreme Pontiff, surely 
was engaged in the salvific mission of Christ in the hierarchical ministry; 
this advice is equally applicable to all vocations, even to those in the lay 
state: “Let thy consideration begin with thyself. Yet not only that, but 
with thyself let it also conclude.... Now with respect to the matter of 
consideration there are four objects which, as I think, ought particularly 
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to engage thy attention and in the order in which they are set down here: 
thou thyself, things beneath thee, things about thee, things above thee” 
(On Consideration, Book II, Chapter IIT). 

The diocesan priest and the religious have as a primary obligation self- 
perfection, but through different modes of life. Per se, the religious state 
is more excellent because there is, at least theoretically, more complete self- 
u.aptying demanded by this mode of life. Among religious orders there are 
degrees of excellence determined on the same principle. This becomes clear 
when we realize that the Church permits a secular priest to become a 
Franciscan, a Franciscan to become a Trappist, and a Trappist to become a 
Carthusian. A diocesan priest may be holier than a Carthusian, but the 
way of life demanded of the diocesan clergy does not per se demand the 
immolation asked of the monk. 

The life of both religious and diocesan priest is social as well as private. 
Both live and labor to edify the Church of God, and so to supernaturalize the 
natural, sanctify the secular, and divinize the human. Who will say that a 
saintly contemplative contributes less to the salvific and apostolic work of 
the hierarchical Church than his priestly confrére engaged in the parochial 
ministry? Pope Pius XI gave us clear teaching on this matter: “It is, 
besides, easy to understand how they who assiduously fulfill the duty of 
prayer and penance contribute much more to the increase of the Church 
and the welfare of mankind than those who labor in tilling the Master’s 
field; for unless the former drew down from heaven a shower of divine graces 
to water the field that is being tilled, the evangelical laborers would reap 
forsooth from their toil a more scanty crop” (Apostolic Constitution, 
Umbratilem, July 8, 1924). 

The author will, no doubt, agree with all this. A perusal of his pamphlet, 
however, does not make these basic principles of Christian living clear, 
especially to the youthful reader. It would be better, so it seems to the 
reviewer, to stress the call to personal perfection given to the diocesan priest 
and the seminarian, with the added emphasis that a generous response to 
this call will infallibly stimulate the apostolic dynamism that is born of 
caritas zelans. For Saint Thomas Aquinas, the august ministry of the 
diocesan priest “requires a greater inward holiness than that which is re- 
quisite for the religious state” (II-II, q. 184,a.8c). This is the soul of the 
apostolate in the apostolate of souls. 

The chapter on prayer needs some revision. The importance of mental 
prayer is wisely stressed, but the analysis of mental prayer is unsatisfactory. 
There is too much emphasis on the “mental” and too little on the “prayer.” 
The important place of affective prayer in the spiritual life is neglected. 
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“A man meditates in order to bring home to himself the meaning of the 
prayer he offers to God” (p. 49). This may be mental prayer, but it is an 
inadequate description of the exercise. The affective admiration of God’s 
attributes, for instance, is a most effective way to prayerful union with God. 
“Basically the prayer of the diocesan priest must be a petition to God for 
the grace properly to co-operate in the apostolic and hierarchical work to 
which his life is immediately consecrated” (p. 49). The prayer of the 
diocesan priest is the same as the prayer of the religious or anyone else—to 
live God’s love. His co-operation in the apostolic work may be his patient 
endurance of a lingering illness. ‘Petition, as an act of the practical in- 
tellect, is necessarily concerned with details” (p. 51). The petition in an 
immolation of total abandonment to God’s good pleasure leaves details to 
God. “If his meditation is not practical enough to reach into his own life 
and his own immediate aspirations, it is of little value as far as the process 
of Christian prayer is concerned” (p. 53). The prayer that looks lovingly 
at God, and listens, need not terminate in a practical resolution to perform 
some act of a moral virtue. 

We agree with the author that more study should be given to the vocation 
of the diocesan clergy as such. The pamphlet of Dr. Fenton, although 
not as helpful as it might have been, is a welcome contribution. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie Joun S. Mippteton, Pu.D. 


A History OF THE DoMINICAN LiturGy. With a Study of the Roman 
Rite Before the Thirteenth Century. By Wm. R. Bonniwell,O.P. Intro- 
duction by Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Camden. New York: Wagner, 1944. Pp. xii+ 385. $3.50. 

It is well known that the Friars Preachers have a Liturgy of their own 
for both the Divine Office and the Mass, and that they have had one since 
the middle years of the thirteenth century, if not before. But a surprising 
thing is that up to now, as Bishop Eustace states in his Introduction to this 
volume, “it has been impossible to study that liturgy in its origins and 
history.” All the more, then, does His Excellency express satisfaction that 
“twenty years of arduous research went into the preparation of [this] 
work.... This scholarly patience and intelligent labor have produced 
abundant fruit. For the first time in the long history of the Dominican 
Order, there is now available a complete history of the Dominican Rite” 
(pp. vii, viii). 

To one not using the Dominican Office or Mass, the most interesting 
chapters of the book deal with the origins of these as fixed uses in the middle 
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of the thirteenth century. As touching the recitation of the Divine Office, 
there was felt the need of an arrangement that would be brief enough to 
permit its perfect fulfillment without curtailing the severe theological study 
the Order follows. As far as the origins of the Dominican Mass have hereto- 
fore been discussed, it has become almost a commonplace that it is a slightly 
modified form of the Mass of Paris of the mid-thirteenth century. The root 
of this tradition is the oldest Dominican Missal, MS (B. NV. lat. 8884). While 
promising a full book-length treatment of the Friars’ Mass, Father Bonniwell 
here gives samples of his evidence for maintaining, justly I think, that the 
Dominican Mass “‘is the genuine Roman rite of the early thirteenth century, 
enriched with certain non-Roman variations and additions. These altera- 
tions, however, were not sufficiently great to change its classification from 
‘Roman’ to ‘Gallican’” (p. 174). 

The author would have been happier if subsequent developments had 
not so often broken through the framework of the Humbert revisions of the 
1240’s and 1250’s. The early conservatism of the Order regarding liturgical 
“innovations” may be illustrated by the fact that the Order was legislating 
as late as 1322-1324 (Dominican legislation must pass three General Chap- 
ters) to enjoin on the Friars the Feast of Corpus Christi, for which their own 
St. Thomas had written the Office and Mass in 1264 (p. 225). 

Accompanying the author on his long journey down the seven centuries 
of the Liturgy’s existence, one understands the reasons which underlie his 
regrets that the latest revisions have made such short shrift of centuries-old 
uses, without, as a compensation, arriving at uniformity with the Roman 
Rite: “It is therefore to be hoped that not only will the Rite of the Order 
of Preachers be safeguarded against future losses, but that future revisions 
will efface the blemishes it has received in modern times” (p. 355). Father 
Bonniwell’s further studies will be awaited with pleasant antici- 
pation. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLarpD, S.J. 


Down PEacock’s FEATHERS. By D.R. Davies. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. Pp. ix + 188. $1.75. 

Unique title? Yes. Unique book? In many ways, yes. The author, 
an Anglican “parish priest” (p. 119) of recent conversion to that faith, takes 
no credit to himself for the title. It was suggested to him by a fellow Angli- 
can in the ministry. It is borrowed from one of the Church Homilies: 
“Wherefore, good people, let us beware of such hypocrisy, vain-glory, and 
justifying of ourselves. Let us look upon our feet; and then down peacock’s 
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feathers, down proud heart, down vile clay, frail and brittle vessels.” The 
book, purporting to be one of the very few, if not the only one, of its kind, is a 
commentary, phrase by phrase, on the General Confession of the Prayer 
Book. It is offered “ as a serious sociological hypothesis in a time of disillu- 
sionment and confusion” (p. viii). In other words, Dr. Davies, in no un- 
mistakable terms, tells us that the present tragically unhappy state of society 
is owing to human sin. He feels therefore that the General Confession is 
most relevant and apropos. He would have the entire world not only know 
and recite the formula, but mean every word of it, literally as well as in its 
poignant and personal implications. 

The simple and sincere sentences of that General Confession, accordingly, 
are first presented to the reader: ‘“‘Almighty and most merciful Father: We 
have erred, and strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed 
too much the devices and desires of our own hearts. We have offended 
against Thy holy laws. We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done; and we have done those things which we ought not to have 
done; and there is no health in us. But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us, 
miserable offenders. Spare Thou them, O God, which confess their faults. 
Restore Thou them that are penitent; according to Thy promises declared 
unto mankind in Christ Jesus our Lord. And grant, O most merciful Father, 
for His sake, that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous and sober life, to 
the Glory of thy holy Name. Amen.” 

Using this as “‘a magnificent sledge-hammer,” Dr. Davies, to quote his own 
words, is “all for clouting the secularized mind—hard.” We think he suc- 
ceeds. But his purpose will perhaps account for his tendency to exaggerate, 
his patent effort at paradox and clever phrasing, at times seemingly at the 
expense of exact truth. 

The various chapters attempt to show how we are all united in sin, dis- 
united in everything else. The original rebellion against God and conse- 
quent turning of man’s freedom into conflict with his fellow-man is something 
the modern individual will not admit. He will admit he is “miserable,” but 
nota “miserable offender.” But the author foresees no lasting order or peace 
without this admission, without personal repentance. 

It is in his comparatively lengthy commentary on the phrase, “There is 
no health in us,” that Dr. Davies tries to be particularly convincing. Man 
is corrupted in his nature. The good he achieves is negated by the evil 
which that good itself creates. Examples from history, politics, science, and 
psychology are adduced that reveal “the corruption and contradiction that 
are at the root of unredeemed human nature.” Little wonder, then, that 
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man, who was made to glorify God, today has lost that spirit. It will be 
recaptured only when men again are godly, sober, righteous. 

Thus the book is an attempt in the right direction. We may find fault 
with its theological vagueness and inaccuracies. It contains much to which 
we cannot subscribe. We should expect naturally to find upheld the branch 
theory of “the whole Church of Christ” (p. 149). We are not surprised at 
the unfavorable interpretations of the Papacy’s impact on history (pp. 54, 
etc.). We can even understand frequent references to, and commended 
excerpts from, authorities we should regard at least as questionable. But we 
are highly disconcerted when Dr. Davies, seeking to establish the fact and 
guilt of original sin, admits as “devoid of literal, historical truth,” “the 
childish exploits of two mythical ancestors in a legendary Garden of Eden” 
(p.47). There are too many instances of similar misstatements. But there 
is much that is true, much that is exceedingly well said. 

The author expresses the wish that “even if the reader will not like the 
book, he will like the title.” Personally, we like the book as well as its 
“gorgeous title.” We think you will too. But we venture to suggest that as 
you ponder over the author’s vivid and penetrating diagnosis of modern ills, 
together with his sincere and courageous attempt in prescribing the bitter 
and unaccepted remedy, you will find yourself wishing that Dr. Davies might 
have had a more profound acquaintance with traditional Catholic Theology 
and with its soul-satisfying and objectively authentic concepts of the super- 
natural, grace, sin, and the redemption. 


St. Mary’s College E. J. WEISENBERG, S.J. 
BRIEFER NOTICES 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE LIFE oF JESUS. By W. H. Oldaker. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

The tone of this little work is found in the foreword: “I have 
tried, throughout this book, to avoid overburdening the pupils with names 
which they probably cannot pronounce, and certainly will not remember.” 
Treating in broad strokes the historical background, the masters of Israel, 
the classes of society, the Pharisees, Sadducees, scribes and lawyers, ideas 
prevalent about life after death, angels and demons, the relation between 
Jew and Gentile, etc., the author attempts to simplify the account as much 
as possible. “For the sake of the non-specialist teacher and the pupils this 
seemed the best course.”’ 

Simple reading it certainly is; but simplicity and soundness do not always 
go hand in hand. We find “perhaps other brothers and sisters’’ were in 
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the Holy Family at Nazareth (p. 28); that Our Lord expelled delusions rather 
than devils from the possessed (p. 54); that the early Christian teaching owed 
a great deal to the Essenes (p. 57), etc. 

It is unfortunate that such statements found their way into a book which 
compresses so admirably and simply the background of the life of Christ. 
Without these blemishes, it certainly would be, as the author intended, a 
great help to the “non-specialist teacher and the pupils”’ alike. 


Weston College D. J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Piety. By W. K. Lowther Clarke. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: Macmillan, 1944. 
Pp. viii + 160. $2.75. 

A more accurate title of this work would be: ‘Eighteenth Century Piety 
in the Church of England as Evidenced by the Publications and Activities 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.” The interest of such 
a specialized study lies in the fact that this society was the dominant church 
publishing organization in England during the eighteenth century, and that 
its publications and records afford a valuable first-hand picture of High 
Church religious life and beliefs of the times. We learn, for example, from 
a contemporary devotional manual that “after the Consecration such a 
divine power and efficacy both accompany the Holy Sacrament, as makes 
the bread and wine become the spiritual and mystical Body of Christ.... 
The Church of England knows no Corporal Presence, nor any change of 
the bread and wine into the Natural Body and Blood of Christ” (p. 13). 
The author has been wise to adhere closely to his sources, building his narra- 
tive around copious citations from the various types of publications of the 
Society, together with letters of its own members and leading clergymen of 
the day. The result is a somewhat diffuse yet scrupulously faithful picture 
of eighteenth-century piety in the Church of England that should prove a 
useful source book for the historian. 


W. N.C. 
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